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,| ROUT fishing, as usually 
practised, is regarded as 
a costly sport, and un- 
doubtedly there are few 
others which exceed it 
in point of expense, all 
8 things taken into con- 
And yet it is perfectly possi- 





sideration. 
ble for one to enjoy this glorious sport at 


a moderate outlay if the matter is but 
judiciously planned. It is the purpose 
of this article to show what and what 
not to take and do that one may receive 
the maximum amount of pleasure with 
the minimum amount of cost. 

The first consideration is the destination, 
where fish are to be found. There are 
many desirable localities where one is rea- 
sonably sure of a good catch, and this 
article is based on a trip to the brooks of 
Vermont. 

If you have no preference and are a 
stranger to that state, select, with the aid 
of a map, one of the hilly backwoods towns 
and drop a line to the postmaster request- 
ing him to give you information concerning 
the fishing and the address of some farmer 
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who would put you up for a few days. 
The usual result is that the letter is passed 
on to the right party and the hearty re- 
sponse assures you that the matter of 
accommodation need cause no further 
anxiety. Be explicit in stating the num- 
ber in party and about the amount of 
baggage. To be met at the station by a 
one-seater for a party of perhaps three or 
four, with the usual quantity of dunnage, 
and most likely a two hours’ ride into the 
back country to be accomplished, is rather 
a disconcerting beginning. 

It is always prudent to adjust the rates 
in advance and have it understood that 
they include the use of horse and team; 
though it has been my experience in the 
majority of cases, in fact with rarely an 
exception, when the matter of charge has 
been left to the farmer, the item was found 
to be very reasonable, frequently much 
less than anticipated. The usual price is 
from three dollars and a half to five dollars 
a week, each person. Occasionally, it is 
as high as seven; though the latter sum is 
the exception. These figures generally 
include everything from being called in the 
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morning, to the putting up of the team the 
last thing at night, and in many cases 
when the host is not over-rushed with 
work, his presence with the party in the 
capacity of guide and genial helper, for the 
average backwoodsman delights in a day’s 
trip to the streams in the company of city 
sportsmen. 

Concerning the outfit, if one is a novice 
and requires a complete rig, it will be wisest 
to visit any of the large sporting goods 
stores and place the matter in the hands of 
the experienced men who have charge of 
the fishing departments. However, if one 
must rely upon a personal selection, choose 
a rod of split bamboo from seven to nine 
feet long and weighing from four to seven 
ounces, one that is neither too stiff nor too 
limber, but well balanced, and, above all, 
a rod which, when held in the hand, feels 
well, that is, seems to fit the user. Scan 
the cracks, or edges, where the strips of 
wood join, and reject those whose seams 
are open and the strips of wood do not 
seem to have been brought firmly together. 

It is not my intention to attempt to tell 
the old angler what he needs, every angler 
has his own ideas on the subject, nor 
would it be practical to go into all the fine 
points for the beginners. Rod culture 
«comes only with years of practice. The 
first rod is but the beginning, and suffice 
it to say that it is not the highest cost 
outfit necessarily which gets the best catch. 

Such a rod as one should have in the 
beginning needn’t cost over five dollars. 
When one has learned more as to his per- 
sonal needs, and the proper method to care 
for an expensive affair, it will be plenty 
soon enough to procure one. There is, 
however, one luxury, | might almost say 
necessity, you should permit, if possible 
get a rod with agate guides and tip, even 
though it does advance the cost somewhat. 
If that is prohibitive, at least allow your- 
self the comfort of an agate first guide and 
tip. The ease of line manipulation, not to 
mention saving of the wear upon it, will 
amply repay you for the slight additional 
cost. 

A satisfactory reel with a capacity of 
from eighty to a hundred yards of line can 
be bought for as low as two or three dollars, 
and, for the latter figure, a very serviceable 
article may be had. 

Choose a braided silk waterproof line, 
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size about No. 5. Lines perfectly good 
enough for brook trout fishing can be 
bought for as little as two or three cents a 
yard. Seventy-five yards will be ample, 
in fact more than really needed, but it is 
always better to have rather more, than 
not quite enough. The extra quantity in 
the first place builds up the core, or spool 
of the reel, thereby keeping the line in 
better condition than when it is tightly 
wound around a small spindle. It is also 
well to be able at times to allow, in swiftly 
running water, considerable line to run 
down in the rapids, perhaps in such places 
where one cannot very well wade down, 
and yet a likely spot to fish. Of course it 
is imperative to have still plenty of line 
left upon the reel in case of a strike which 
may require much playing. 

The matter of flies is a deep one and 
therein lies the pitfall for the green angler. 
There is such an endless variety on the 
market, at from fifty cents to many dollars 
per dozen, it seems, to the beginner, an 
almost hopeless task to make a wise selec- 
tion. However, the following list will be 
found to answer about all requirements for 
brook trout and is, I consider, about the 
very best small assortment one can pro- 
cure. Silver Doctor, Parmachenee Belle, 
Professor, Montreal Dark, Brown Hackle, 
Coachman and Red Ibis. These should be 
mounted on a number eight hook for the 
larger trout, though | have better success 
with number ten or even the small twelve. 
It must be remembered the small fish can- 
not always take the large fly into the mouth 
but, on the contrary, the big fellow can 
always readily take the small hook and for 
that reason is frequently well hooked in the 
bargain. It is a good rule when in doubt 
to always choose the smaller. It pays to 
get the best quality fly, for it is economy in 
the end. If you must curtail somewhere 
don’t let it be on the flies. These which | 
have mentioned, and of good grade, should 
cost about one dollar and a half per dozen. 

It is also necessary to have some gut 
leaders of the best quality, dyed mist color, 
and about six feet long, but be sure to see 
that they are well moistened before using, 
otherwise they are very apt to crack or 
break. They are made in various styles 
and cost from ten cents up. Forty to sixty- 
cents will give one a very excellent leader. 

The subject of creel and landing net is 
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a small matter easily covered for about 
three dollars. 

One now has all the necessary outfit, and 
if care has been exercised in picking it out, 
a very good one. 

Vermont, being generally hilly, there are 
many watersheds and the brooks are 
therefore numerous. It is wise to plan 
your start so that whether the stream 
picked out for the day’s sport be one or 
ten miles from the house, you will reach 
it prepared to do your best by daylight. 
I can recall very distinctly on my last trip, 
pulling out of the barn at half past two, 
although we sat up unwisely until eleven 
o'clock the night before talking it over, 
bound for a favorite brook sixteen miles 
away. It was cold. We were tired, yes, 
there was no doubt of that, but the satis- 
faction we had as we got the first rise, just 
as the day was dawning, more than repaid 
us for the hardship. 

Don’t forget, when going in the team on 
an all-day trip, to put in a lantern. The 
roads are rough in that section, steep, and 
in places with nothing but an old fence 
between one and a sheer drop of many 
feet. Once, on the way home, with a 
green horse, we got stuck without a light, 
and for three miles over the worst part of 
the road our guide walked ahead, while one 
of us led the horse. 

Although flies are quite correct, never 
depend wholly upon them. I do not be- 
lieve there ever has been, or ever will be 
found a lure to quite take the place, under 
all conditions, of the common worm. 

Fish are past understanding. What 
they will take one day they may abso- 
lutely refuse on the next, even though the 
conditions appear to beidentical. The best 
one can do is to try, try and then try some 
more, using all the variety of both artificial 
and live bait at one’s disposal. Patience 
and variety I consider the two very best 
killers ever fished with. 

In the mountain streams the trout will 
not rise to fly until the snow-water is out 
of the streams, but since the law in Ver- 
mont is not off trout until May fifteenth, 
that problem does not arise there. 

When the day is dark, I have better luck 
using a light colored lure, and when the 
light is strong, a dark one; in other words, 
working a bait which seems to show up 
best under whatever conditions may be 
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prevailing. For this same reason in rough 
water and in rapids, a larger fly is more 
desirable, since it shows up more than a 
smaller one. Occasionally, neither arti- 
ficial flies nor worms will draw a response, 
and in those cases | have resorted to put- 
ting on a very small hook and fastening 
upon it a fly, miller or other insect, such 
as is about the brook at the time. Owing 
to the soft nature of this bait, the novice 
will have better success to gently toss it 
out upon the water with the underhand 
swing or motion, allowing it to float down 
with the current, giving it plenty of slack 
line as it works off. 

In this particular country, Vermont, and 
for that matter the rule applies elsewhere, 
the angler will find it to his advantage to 
work down-stream. When convenient, 
cut across country to the head of the stream 
first, and then work down. If, owing to 
the nature of the country, it is quite im- 
practicable to attempt that, as it was in our 
case on Roaring Brook, the section being 
well nigh impassable in places, forcing us 
to follow the bed of the stream up the 
mountain, one might stop at some of the 
best pools on the way up, but really it will 
be wiser to plod right along, hard though 
it may be to pass them, contenting your- 
self with the thought that if you fish every 
inch of the way on the return, your creel 
will be pounds heavier by doing so, and 
you will very likely barely reach open 
country then before dark. 

A subject, which perhaps is one of the 
most vital in connection with the outfit 
and least likely to be properly understood, 
is that of footwear. It is a matter upon 
which the success of the whole trip really 
hinges, for, since walking constitutes the 
greater portion of the hard exercise dur- 
ing the day, it behooves one to give due 
consideration to the comfort of the feet. 
I have tried wading the streams in a great 
variety of rigs including the rawhide moc- 
casin, heavy hip rubber-boot and the high 
wading pants, and only after repeated ex- 
periments which always left something to 
be desired, I tried wearing a combination 
of short golf pants, preferably of wool, 
heavy, long woolen stockings, and a pair 
of strong leather shoes. 

To be successful in fishing, the first 
requisite is to go where the fish are. In 
the country in question, and in fact in 
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practically all mountainous sections, owing 
to the formation of the land, it is necessary 
to follow the stream closely. Usually loco- 
motion in any other direction is generally 
most difficult, if not actually impractical. 
This means that one covers most of the 
distance, whether fishing or traveling from 
one pool to another on the same stream, 
by walking in the bed of the brook. The 
wading pants, which are much _ recom- 
mended, and, with the exception of the 
method | have advocated above, perhaps 
the best, have three very serious draw- 
backs. The high cost, the almost com- 
plete lack of air circulation producing much 
perspiration, this discomfort being especi- 
ally marked in warm weather, and the 
most important point, the almost certain 
prospect of filling them full of water before 
the day is ended. The beds of the streams 
are more or less strewn with rocks of all 
shapes and sizes, uniform in nothing but 
a most remarkable slipperiness. When 
walking over such a surface, perhaps in 
swiftly moving water nearly to the waist, 
and unable to see the footing, is it strange 
that slips are frequent? It is needless to 
say the first slip fills the waders with water 
and there is nothing to do but go ashore, 
remove and empty them, and for the rest 
cf the day one is pretty uncomfortable. 
Then, again, no matter how high the pants 
may be, one will always venture to the 
limit, and an unexpected hole, perhaps, 
but a few inches deeper, will send quarts 
of water scurrying down the boots. 

With the golf waders there is really no 
set limit to the depth one may venture. 
The water drains off naturally, and the 
wool, with the heat of the body, keeps one 
warm and comfortable. In connection 
with this outfit, a short coat, made speci- 
ally for wading and for sale by the sporting 
goods dealers, is very desirable. The 
pockets are all high up out of the water and 
there are no coat ends to be continually 
dragging in the wet. With this coat on, 
one is quite sure to have a dry warm jacket 
with the contents of the pockets safe un- 
less one takes a dip all over. 

It is unwise to carry a valuable time- 
piece with one while on the brook. The 
cheap ones which are sold around a dollar 
are very good and there is much satisfac- 
tion in the thought that if one should be- 
come soaked there will be but little loss. 
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As I have stated, the early morning is 
the best time to be right there with the 
bait, patience and determination to fish 
every likely bit of water, and some of the 
unlikely ones until your day is finished. | 
have tramped for hours with indifferent suc- 
cess, and, when about discouraged, struck 
the pool which paid me for my entire day. 

Do not neglect to work down through 
the rapids carefully and slowly. There is 
pretty sure to be something there to repay 
one. Do not think just because the water 
is rough and noisy, the trout are stupid 
enough to allow a large, fast-moving, stum- 
bling object to approach closely. Andif one 
must be careful there, how much more 
careful must one be in still water where 
every movement is plainly seen and the 
woods are quiet with a profound stillness. 

In water, where the force of the stream 
will rush your line down, do not be afraid 
to pay out plenty of it. Fish always lie 
with their heads upstream, watching for 
just such things as your bait seems to be 
to come floating down to them, and the 
farther off you are from him the more 
secure he will feel in darting at the bait 
and rushing off with it. Work patiently 
around old brush heaps, half submerged 
rocks and similar things, for it is in such 
places the trout loves to lie hidden while 
waiting and watching for his food. Should 
you feel a strike in the rapids be prepared 
to give him, at the first necessity, 
the needed line, for, the instant he feels the 
hook, he will rush down stream and the 
strain will be doubly hard on both line and 
rod with the force of the water aiding him. 
If he seems big, or pulls Very strongly, take 
plenty of time, play him slowly and care- 
fully, keeping your line only tight enough 
to tire him in his struggles. Use all your 
skill in steering him from brush, tree 
stumps, roots iid such obstructions as he 
will surely rush to for safety. Carefulness 
and patience, coupled with his struggles, 
will do more to land him than anything else. 
Too great hurry, with strong fish in swiftly 
running water, results in the loss of more 
hooked trout than anything else I believe. 

If you are a stranger in the region and 
haven’t the services of an experienced 
guide, search out the difficult spots, those 
that seem almost hopeless of access. It is 
just such places as those that the average 
angler, tired with a day’s tramp perhaps, 
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will pass by, thinking the exertion to fish 
it far greater than the chance of success, 
and therein lies your opportunity, for in 
these places the trout will remain, being 
seldom disturbed. If you are not well 
repaid for all your labor it will be strange 
indeed. The streams in Vermont are gen- 
erally small, very crooked and well over- 
hung with vegetation, affording many 
such desirable places. 

I have left the matter of fly casting until 
last because it is an art in itself and nothing 
but practice, and lots of it, will make one 
proficient. It is something one has not 
got to know perfectly in order to catch 
fish, but a method which can be used at 
every opportunity, until you can place the 
little feathered thing just when and where 
you want to with that ease which gives the 
experienced angler such confidence. 

The whole gist of the matter is that 
trout live upon, among other things, in- 
sects which come down close to the water 
or on it. The angler is furnishing that 
feed, or what is apparently the same thing, 
only it happens to be attached to a line. 
The bait is simply to drop upon the water 
in the same natural manher that the live 
insect would. The nearer to nature you 
can do that, and with the least slashing and 
splashing of the line upon the water, the 
better fly-fisherman you are. 

Of course, in thickly wooded places, 
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where the open space is much limited, it 
will be found difficult, if not quite impos- 
sible, to make a cast. In such places it is 
good to work through the brush carefully 
to the edge of the water, taking care not to 
disturb the fish or be seen by them, for, 
owing to the cramped quarters, you wil! 
necessarily have to be very near to them. 
Shove the pole gently through the bushes 
and let the bait rest naturally upon the 
water. Live insects which you may find 
about the stream are specially good and are 
very successful when used in this manner 

In open country, where there is room to 
swing a line, it should be paid out on the 
water for about twenty feet, allowing it to 
work away somewhat, then, with a quick 
movement of the hand, wrist and forearm, 
the pole is swung back while the line is 
switched behind the angler. Then quickly 
the action is reversed, with the result that 
the fly drops upon the surface of the water 
as far away as there were feet of free line. 
By elevating the tip of the rod and twitch- 
ing the line, a very lifelike movement is 
imparted to the bait. 

Do not be discouraged at first. 
will acquire the necessary skill 


You 
with 


perseverance, and, after a while, be able to 
cast such a distance, and with such ac- 
curacy, that it will be a joy to you forever 
after, for most certainly fly fishing is the 
method par excellence. 
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Vil 
ECAUSE the Captain 
had never cruised be- 


yond this outer coast 
of Umnak Island, he 
would sail no farther 
y west. Yonder the Isles 
CePA of the Four Mountains 
rose like exhalations, drawing down a 
ghostly sun. Their three white cones, 
so smooth and delicate; the dark ridge 
of Kagamil, opulent with steam, all 
pierced vague fog banks, always as if 
painted on akakemono. There was a lure! 
But to respond after a“ No”’ from the Cap- 
tain, one needed to be even more than a 
pyromancing Odysseus. I might have 
swum there but for those tide-rips—of 
course. 

And eastward beckoned Mt. Shishaldin 
on Unimak Island, the 9,000-foot monarch 
of the archipelago; and Makushin on Un- 
alaska, and smoky Akutan on Akutan. 
Every day the drizzle grew denser; the 
woolies stronger and more fickle; hardly a 
month fit to grope alone above snowline 
remained. So we beat north and east; 
tack on tack, against tide after tide, al- 
ways toward some eluding headland. On 
low Umnak this would be a chilled red 
cinder cone, or the torn blister capping 
some old lava flow; on Unalaska, the 
priestly rock sentinel you see ringed with 
spume off the tip of every cape, or thready 
cataracts etched palely upon sheer obscur- 
ity. For three weeks we roved, 

“Where northward look they to St. George 
and westward to St. Paul’s,” 
as Kipling says with utter ignorance of 





geography; for you can make no such land- 
fall of the Pribyloff rookeries in Bering Sea. 
Its finned and feathered legions; the 
hearts of savage Elia and of the Captain; 
the dank mysteries of rusted beach-comb- 
ings in our big hold; the cell we called our 
cabin, from the washbasin clamped over 
the stove to the deerskins in our cupboard 
bunks—they glutted life, except when | 
was ashore alone, on those long days in 
search of fire. But with volcanoes we had 
no luck at all. If we rode out an offshore 
gale in shelter of a bight, with blasts pour- 
ing cloud and sunbars from sharp ridges, 
like a stage scene of storm and moonlight— 
we were leagues from any crater. The sea 
might be calm, the Bear pitch dismally with 
flapping sails and creaking masts all the 
windless night—but the surf was too high 
torun ashore. Yet if ever we made harbor 
under a live peak, came the sting and 
slither of rain and wind; as during the week 
of solitary wandering over Akutan. 
Perhaps I cannot make clear the hope- 
lessness of climbing even 5,000-foot moun- 
tains in dense fog and hurricane; hopeless 
not wholly because they are virgin, and 
fire-carved according to no topographic 
law, and in the wettest region of North 
America; not because you cannot see a 
hand before your face, or by any instinct 
or science keep direction for ten yards. | 
learned the lesson by trying again and 
again. It might have been different had | 
not always been quite by myself, and 
ashore the old Captain or any Aleut (I told 
why in the last paper) would have been 
worse than useless If the Alpinist calls 
volcanoes inferior mountain forms, as he 
has, the fire-chaser may call him a poorer 
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sort of adventurer. The rope-and-axe 
man usually follows on after the railroad 
and hotel, ‘roughing it’’ on canned turkey; 
and the volcanoes he knows lie in tem- 
perate climes, flattish lava piles mostly, 
unlike the pinnacle ash cones of the North. 
In the vulcaneer’s creed, his peak must be 
virgin; he must attack it quite alone. And 
with the Aleutian summer snowline at 
1,800 to 2,200 feet, our peaks up to 10,000 
may give you 8,000 of snow work, which is 
no less than on the highest mountains in 
the world. 

Yet loneliness, something in the im- 
placable spirit of subarctic lands, corrodes 
brain and heart. The self consumes the 
self. Bewilderment finds refuge in mono- 
logue, which every wanderer bewares, 
knowing that it marks the borderline of 
sanity. The self becomes the very chaos 
which it addresses; and you speak its 
answers, which are the mockery of all the 
caution and instinct you have wasted on 
that chaos in feeling a safe way. It is hard 
to express this. Even those inner ques- 
tions that send you “‘ghost-dancing;’’ the 
under-thoughts inspiring the volcano- 
chase; the very master-motive of explor- 
ing, which is to scour the Unknown for 
assurance that life is not transient—all 
then seem vain, or corrupt with paradox. 
And yet, as one countryman of the Cap- 
tain’s says: 

“Ay, have you gained but once in life 
The victory that is given in dread ?” 

And the Captain was no small enigma. 
How far do white men living with a native 
woman in these outer lands, become trans- 
lated to savagery? A favorite theme of 
romancers, this; but if any truth lies deep, 
here is one, and touching a sailor whom the 
sea has also dyed with its complex mystery, 
it seems almost unanswerable. | remem- 
ber the time he was nearly drowned. A 
great pitching woke me at midnight off the 
north end of Umnak Island. We were 
hove to in a gale, blindly riding on the off- 
shore tack; and although not ten leagues 
away the world’s youngest island smoked 
darkly, like an extinguished lantern, the 
Cap felt safer than if the hook were down in 
afjord. We slipped and slid, grasping the 
bobstays, and never had a wet eternity 
seemed so present as in that chill spray and 
swirl of darkness . . . He seized me 
suddenly, his lined face livid, his blue eyes 
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glowing saucers. The boom footrope had 
broken under him as he stood out on it. 
He had caught the spar under his arms, 
dragged himself up, poor old man, as on a 
swinging trapeze—a tight squeak. He 
talked about it all night, and of that favor- 
ite Scotch shipmate of his drowned off St. 
Paul Island. But mark! Grinding coffee 
in the calm dawn, as we plied the sweeps in 
the long channel leading into Chernofski 
harbor, from the twin pyramids of Ship 
Rock in Umnak Pass, he sang cheerily, 
“Down Went McGinty!” 

Now he was on the defensive about his 
pitiable, adopted people; now he all but 
reviled them. Before reaching each vil- 
lage, he discussed with Elia, as if its abject 
beings were own brothers to each, their 
minutest fortunes. He was as excited to 
see them as | would have been to meet 
white faces. Outside Nikolski, he had 
told me that Elia’s sister-in-law lived 
there, and expatiated like a father on her 
loneliness in that remote and _ primitive 
place. It was pitiful for her, how she must 
suffer in exile from her old home in the 
varied excitements of Unalaska village! 





She could read, was educated, was—pure. 


But she was probably inured now. “I 
guess so, eh, Elia?” he sighed resignedly. 
Real heart was in the old man’s words. _ If 
I ever remarked the gauntness and deform- 
ity of any villagers, | was reminded coldly 
that their flower of manhood was off hunt- 
ing sea-otter with Applegate, who accord- 
ing to the Captain must have had a crew of 
hundreds. Once he said aggressively as | 
was writing: ‘Don’t call these natives 
Indians. They’re Aleuts. The’s no In- 
dians west of Kodiak Island.” Even here 
the continental reproach in “Indian” ob- 
tained. | explained that all American 
aborigines were Indians, for science now 
traces them to the ancient Arctic migration 
west from Greenland, not east from Siberia. 

But when they came out to trade with 
him, the Captain was the superior, dicta- 
torial white man. He treated his people 
with scorn. They were not to be indulged, 
even with butter on their hardtack. He 
would stick sharply to his price for flour, 
though they might be starving. They had 
to decide—quick! Shifting from leg to leg, 
trespassers on his charity, in the Bear’s 
cabin on sufferance, they cowedly unwound 
small silver from their bandannas, for sugar 
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and canned fruit. He would score to me 
unmercifully their shiftlessness and im- 
providence. “You can’t teach them noth- 
ing,” he said, “nor make them see to- 
morrow ain’t to-day. They know it all.” 
He did not even spare his beloved squaw, 
although he seemed more homesick than 
any white man I have ever wandered with. 
If he bought her coal—great luxury, costing 
fourteen dollars a ton—she and the kids 
kept the stove red hot, growled and 
shivered when all was gone; gorged if he 
bought them luxuries, blind to why they 
should not live on sweets. Elia he would 
berate to me as stupid, a bad sailor, slow 
and deaf; and indeed Elia’s intelligence 
amounted to little more than this: If | said 
to him, “ To-morrow will be fine, ehr’’ (or a 
bad day), he would answer with immobile 
features and eyes averted: ‘| think, | 
guess.”’ He only half understood English, 
and answered “No” or “Yes” at random, 
doing the opposite of what was ordered. 
Yet once as he sat like a Memnon at the 
tiller, not a muscle having quivered the 
whole watch, said | to the Captain: ‘‘ What 
do you suppose he’s thinking about?’ 
And the Cap replied with reproach, as if 
such things were sacred from me, and I had 
no right to pry: “About his wife and kids, 
of course. Shouldn’t he love them, like 
any white man?” Then at once he com- 
plained of Elia’s taciturnity, of his own 
terrible loneliness with whatever Aleut he 
took on his long winter voyages trading for 
fox skins. ‘Once | shipped my youngest 
kid with me, just for company,’’ he said 
tenderly, “‘because these glum fellers is 
worse than no one.” 

Yet sometimes | preferred the Aleut for 
a mate. Elia did work hard, though he 
was a better housewife than a. sailor, 
grunting as eternally he swept the cabin 
and washed dishes. At least he had no 
moods. The Captain was no_ inspiring 
companion. Elia may have seen better 
my dreams and aims. With what different 
eyes the squawman and | beheld the barren 
magic of our isles—my home no less than 
his, but by ties how contrary! Even our 
bond of race was weaker than his with the 
savage, and Elia and | did not once pierce 
our shells of self, for travelers among race 
aliens never do, their pretenses notwith- 
standing. The Cap had to be humored. 
Sometimes my very cheerfulness, though 
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often forced, seemed to irritate him. He 
got an idea that | thought he was not 
cruising me fast enough, and once observed 
sourly: “This ain't no steamboat.” His 
blue eyes had a pathetic, heartless, hopeless 
look; the deep lines of his face were all at 
war. His height of bliss was to don those 
iron-rimmed spectacles, crawl into his bunk 
with an old newspaper, grunting: ‘‘Hh- 
haar! | guess I'll havea pipe.” No bribe 
would have taken him ashore. Something 
about him was childish, world-spoiled, 
still-born, enervated, lazy—from age or 


degeneration, I wondered? Yet why 
should his life seem bitter? He was free- 
dom incarnate; he and his household 


would always have enough to eat, for it is 
easier to starve in a city than on the remot- 
est Northern beach. He was more punkins 
aboard the Bear, even at Unalaska, than he 
ever could have hoped to be anywhere else 
in the world. Was he knowingly blighted 
by his miscegenation, for that makes his 
sort despised, distrusted, pitied all over the 
North, which holds the mating of separate 
races asin? Think of it, transformed to a 
savage, to one of the most tainted, fast- 
decaying peoples on earth! Though he 
loved his children so dearly, they must at 
moments have seemed to him like the 
changelings of his own Norse fairy lore. 

An evening in mid-August, the blow we 
had long heard roaring in the northwest 
reached us in gusts, and we drove from 
under a universe of silver fire, among reefs 
white with bouncing surf, into the shadowy 
fjords of *Makushin Bay. Lorn grass huts 
and the red-roofed church were tucked be- 
hind cliffs upon a low beach, and old Ivan 
Krokoff, decrepit and consumptive chief, 
rowed out with his son to greet us. Whew! 
The Captain had to sprinkle coffee on the 
stove after Ivan left his orgy of tea and 
sugar; the while Elia said in patriotic 
extenuation: ‘‘O-eel from terpisar. Small 
whale—porpoise. Very bad smell.’’ And 
we tried to think that was it. 

Straight above, due north, rose the 
Makushin volcano, 5,700 feet. I would 
climb it, though from this-side of Unalaska, 
except when upon that youngest island 
forty miles at sea, | had never seen a flake 
of its snows. But I had reconnoitred 
Makushin from its opposite side, near Un- 
alaska village, with a sulphur prospector 
before starting on the cruise. We had 
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The cliffs of Akutan Island, Bering Sea coast, with Akutan Volcano in background, 


mushed miles up an icy swamp, through 
the bluebells, asters, white orchids of 
July, to be held for hours by dense fog 
at snowline. We were stretched on our 
stomachs eating smoked salmon, when a 
flash of sunlight spurred us on; up, up in 
numbing monotony, over dazzling fore- 
shortened slopes, donning snow glasses in 
the most blinding glare | ever saw. We 
reached a saddle of smooth snow under 
black columns. For hundreds of miles, a 
floor of soft and rumpled cloud, like a 
fabric of faded rainbows, utterly hid Bering 
Sea; I remember how we gazed down some 
mighty gorge, at a dark stain enlarging 
magically into a blotch of purple—the sea 
beating in pale grooves upon a lone pillar 
off a cliff of fleeting green. Although only 
2,000 feet under the crater, we could not 
have reached it till sunset, and in the dark- 
ness after, never have pierced the cloudy 
gale that choked all the world below. We 
had no blankets, no more food. The 
miner was tired, refused to go on, threat- 
ened to stop me if | tried. Foolishly | 
returned with him, into the shadowless 
lower glare where the sun was a misty ball 
of brass; then, blind and lost in the wild 
drizzle, we finally groped into a trembling 
lozenge of green-gold light, into the valley 
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of roaring waterfalls, where the sea welled 
violet in the moonlight against gray-ribbed 
cliffs beyond. 

But this was no great disappointment in 
the volcanochase. Makushin is not virgin. 
The thin layer of sulphur about the two 
vents in its crater has been regularly staked 
by prospectors and abandoned, for years. 
The volcano has never been violent within 
memory of the oldest natives, yet has al- 
ways steamed gently; although Grewingk 
records that in 1802 it “emitted flames 
with great vigor,” and ashes in 1883. 

Our second day in Makushin Bay, the 
west gale roared on as we listened to the 
church bells ashore toll faintly. The next, 
drizzle and fog still veiled the village 
beach, though at dawn the sun poured 
bright threads into the fjord, and the 
rocky arms of misshapen gnomes advanced 
and retreated weirdly through its aisles. 
But above 2,000 feet all might be clear. | 
could stay here no longer, whacking up 
time for virgin Akutan with Makushin. 
At seven o'clock Elia fought the gale to 
land me, and | started the blind climb, 
ploughing due north over the tundra be- 
hind the village. 

Down there | could trust sense of local- 
ity in the mist; but on those stormy 
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heights—God knew, | felt, what inane 
impulses might commandeer me. The 
soaking, high grass was slippery as ice. | 
puffed up the ridge that split the town 
salmon creek. It might lead to the moun- 
tain; might not. Oh, well. On its first 
shoulder, a momentary cloud break re- 
vealed me deep in the white gloom of a 
snow-streaked pit. The ridge rose by 
easy, deceptive grades. Scud closed in 
tight again. A strange groping, this, over 
stormy snows I had never seen. Soon | 
knew | was among their first fields, because 
all the cloud below me cast up a nether, 
phosphorescent glare. Annie Lloyd, the 
aneroid, confirmed it. (I named her when 
the lay-reader of Nikolski called the com- 
pass Mr. Corn Puss. You must have some 
companions.) | resolved, not to get lost: 
Never leave the backbone of a ridge; never 
cross a snowfield unless forced, and then 
build cairns at both sides of it. 

It was a dripping, lonely, heartless plug; 
first the shorn grass, waxy white flowers, 
stunted lupine; then that fine, dead moss 
root netting the black ash; «plug by guess 
and _ bet-with-yourself over bowlders like 
petrified sponges, by green tarns, by gro- 
tesque drifts. | would try to roll a cigar- 
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ette, but my fingers were too numb, or 
the drizzle spoiled the paper. The false, 
whitish gloom would curdle against sudden 
pyramids -of lava. Nine o'clock. Won- 
derful how the ridge persisted! 1 ought to 
be towering over the amphitheater. Oh, 
for a glance off, somewhere, into the pre- 
cipitous heart of something! How that 
might make my chilled blood run faster, or 
recoil me, gripped by sudden dizziness and 
the terror of great height! The hogback 
narrowed, shot up straighter, bristling with 
pinnacles. Maybe the beginning of the 
cone?—of what cone remains to blasted 
Makushin. I was at 2,450 feet, high as | 
had resolved to go it blind. | built a cairn; 
squatted from the gale in its lee. Ten 
o'clock. Water dripped on me from the 
rocks; too wet to smoke, so I gnawed dry 
salmon. | tramped up and down, up and 
down, wearing a path in the muddy ash; 
and all the time wondering: How long can 
one’s self endure one’s self like this? 

It was a good test. In an hour, | knew 
that | should be talking to the various 
overtones of my ego, as you may say, while 
they passed like misty ghosts. It would 
surely be divided into live parts, as hap- 
pens under certain drugs. First | thought, 
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“Now | will gloat over such a memory, 
such an anticipation.”” Then you can 
think of nothing, of no one; you can’t con- 
centrate. That’s the first torture. Then 
I ached to shout out—no matter what. | 
didn’t, aware how yielding to such luxury 
might undo me. The world imagined to be 
below became as wild, unreal, as shadowy 
as the skittering mist. But I was an entity, 
at least, though but a straw in the void. | 
felt that | must grasp and cling to it— 
straw—self; that thus only could flesh and 
blood be held together, kept to earth; be 
assured of its substance in that whirl of 
chaos. To do that, | must speak. But | 
did not. Never do. 

So at eleven o'clock I plunged on. Work, 
and the instinctive reasonings how not to 
get lost, must absorb those menacing over- 
tones of the ego. The fanridge narrowed 
more, into a shattered hogback with 
great deeps yawning to right and left. 
Brighter snowfields pitched down sheer 
from cornices. | built many cairns, trod 
snow wherever I could for guidance in re- 
turning. All was so sheer that in a half 
hour | was at 3,000 feet, more than half 
way to the top. I laughed. Then shud- 
dered. Again I crouched behind a rock. 
Would it never clear? The woolies were 
gaining violence. The very needles on the 
col trembled. Over a sculptured shoulder 
above, grisly fingers twisted the scud. 
Their likeness was horrible and insistent, 
to the digits of dead giants—or were they 
the weaving Fates? But | hit for them. 
The drop to the west was utterly sheer. 
A blast struck me, so that not to be 
bowled over I braced myself with the axe. 
The mists spurted out of a chasm under 
blowpipe pressure, singing, wailing, chant- 
ing songs for which words can never be, 
nor music. I would wait, swaying there 
for half an hour; return if no lull came. 
Already | had gone foolishly far. How 
did | know that | was not on some outly- 
ing peak, after all? The cold ate into me, 
but I did not speak. Time was up in 
deeper darkness, in a harsher gale. 

This takes it out of you. Down. In- 
stantly the whole face of the ridge, of the 
world, changed. Its high points came all 
at new places, and if ever I struck my faint 
tracks, or the squared-circle hole made 
by the axe point, they criss-crossed the 
lead | wanted to follow. I had swung 
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east, in ascending, and now tried to al!ow 
for that, which brought me always to the 
edge of snowfields | was sure that | ought 
to traverse; yet nary a footprint or a 


cairn. A single axe hole found by luck 
often saved me. Once, Lo! there was my 
poncho. I had cached it in ascending, 


hundreds of feet above, | thought, and now 
had given it up for lost. So I had gone 
higher than I supposed. Yes, those over- 
tones of the self, instead of magnifying 
time and effort, often act narcotically. 
At last | caught tracks along a field edge; 
lost them; spent long a-hunting. Where 
I had first rested was impossible to locate. 
Mr. Corn Puss only mocked me, for diver- 
gence from the right track by even one of 
his fine degrees would lose my way. At 
last | found four Arctic poppies that I re- 
membered, by a snowbank slipping into a 
tiny pond. So down over the scarp I slid, 
struck a fox trail to the swamp behind 
the village, and shouted on the beach till 
Elia’s red sweater moved in the hatch, 
and we drifted out on the gale. Would 
the Captain start for Akutan? Not on 
your life, for still it blew too hard and 
was too thick outside. 


VIII 


All the villages were alike as twin 
cripples. Being each on low land between 
sea and salmon pond or stream swamp, 
accented their desolation. Always you 
saw the boarded-up and deserted store of 
the fur company; the red-roofed church 
and priest’s decent doll-house, the thatched 
drying frames heavy with gutted salmon; 
the worn gravel paths through the rank 
weeds, leading from pile to pile of offal; the 
half-buried barrabaras with long grass on 
the roofs, and a grimy pot boiling over a 
straw fire by each door. Within, the great 
clay smoke chimney of the outer room, 
bundles of hay fuel and a roof hanging with 
salmon thick as the paper fly-lures in a 
butcher shop; the living room with hewn 
driftwood floor, farmhouse beds, perhaps a 
sewing machine and grimy Russian Bible. 
But always the tarnished ikon on the ill- 
papered logs, and the bright lithograph of 
the Tsar, Tsarina and cruel Grand Dukes 
smiling beatifically. And the beer bottle 
of holy water dangling from a bedpost. 

We anchor, seeing big piebald mongrel 
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dogs tear madly along the beach after the 
carrion ravens. Out rows the old chief and 
a few sickly and misshapen bucks. We 
give them tea and hardtack. ‘“‘ Koasoko,”’ 
(thank you) they say. | do not know if 
that is Russian or Aleut—Aleut, | think. 
How they dive into the sugar! But they 
stir and chew in silence, with Oriental 
delicacy. ‘‘Maslika?’’ (enough), we ask, 
when they should be filled; and they crawl 
overside, not having fraternized even with 
Elia. | goashore. Except at Nikolski, no 
one paid the least attention to me, except 
to nod politely when | entered a hut. | 
noticed that one man visiting another 
always crossed himself in the doorway. | 
took the cue, and did so first at Chernofski, 
entering where Ephim Borenin and Ivan 
Gordyeff were squatting at breakfast. 
Eph. was eating dry mackerel stained a 
verdigris green, Van. was cutting dried cod, 
and each dipped his pieces in a common 
cup of fish oil. Suddenly Eph jumped to 
his feet, glared at me and made the holy 
sign on his bosom three times, as | might 
have been Beelzebub himself. But he 
muttered smiling: “Thank you! Thank 
you! Thank you!” 

Chernofski was the most destitute of all. 
Its whole bay boasted no salmon ponds, 
and streams yield only the light-fleshed, 
inferior ‘“‘dog’’ or “humpback” salmon. 
(‘‘Humbug,” Elia called it.) The Captain 
scorned to eat them in place of the red and 
silver fish of the Nikolski and Kashega 
ponds. Here this year, the charity of 
Uncle Sam had been red, for the visiting 
revenue cutter had brought the squaws 
red calico, the men red jerseys; even paint, 
for their very fishing boats was red. 
Ashore, two bucks were caulking a dory 
as ship-shape as you may see in any city 
boat shop, and this one they had built 
wholly of driftwood. “All same Com- 
pany boat,” said Ephim proudly, laugh- 
ing as he hurled for me a toy sea-otter 
spear, and then exhibited a golf cap, 
bought, he said, off a schooner from Vic- 
toria—a_ seal-poacher, likely—which had 
touched here that spring. Early that 
morning, women, children and bucks had 
piled into their boats and rowed up the 
bay to fish. The Captain had been up all 
of two stormy nights, and we were resting. 

Evening drew on; none ever was so 
perfect, no sky so pale and pure and aure- 
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ate. Two porpoises dove furtively about 
our bow, always lifting their angular fins 
together, sounding a weird sigh in unison. 
The frigid stillness,the delicate green hills; 
they breathed that rare perfection and 
beauty that you feel only in the North, 
which lasts, like a breath, for but one 
suspended moment. Think, that to sup- 
port human life these isles are worthless, 
and must forever remain unsettled; and not 
for being too cold! The growing season is 
long enough, but with three hundred sun- 
less days of fog and rain each year, harvest 
is impossible. 

The red fishers returned, one old woman 
with a “humbug” big as a shark, which she 
dragged over the grass. A rooster crowed 
among the huts, mistaking the bright twi- 
light for dawn after the month-long gloom. 
A pet sea gull, still in his gray baby feath- 
ers, squawked from on top a cache. “See 
the sun! She’s got her backstays set,” 
said the Captain, pointing whither Sol, as 
landsmen say, was “drawing water.” 

At dawn we headed on for Akutan, in 
faint airs out of a vast fog bank in the 
south. The sun tore its rim, flashing light 
and shadow like a defective biograph. Yon- 
der, some ridge of distant Vsevidov flick- 
ered brilliant and was veiled alternately. A 
glister enameled the gray sea. Under the 
torrents and corded cliffs of Unalaska, 
flopped the clumsy red sea-parrots; gulls 
scattered from the attack of some black 
vampire bird, that would seize a white 
scavenger by the neck and make him dis- 


gorge. The life of that sea! There 
plunged the great killers, with white 


squares on their noses and a fin heaving 
like a conning tower; albatross with long 
leathery wings, swarms of sparrow-like 
whalebirds, and the oozalum poke, “that 
flies tail first to keep the dust out of his 
eyes,”’ as the Captain said. Now, “ Boom! 
Psst!” Then echoes in diapason. Distant 
rifle shots, thought |, till | saw the school 
of whales in shore, squirting eight and ten 
abreast like a phalanx of geysers. Out 


_ they came to plunge with smothered roars 


about our bows; to sweep the surface, each 
with a hundred feet and more of length, 
diving in two long sections divided by a 
great fin. Readily they might lift and 
slide us into the deep, as if we were no more 
than a speck of foam. 

At such times the glamor of Bering Sea 
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eats into you; its remoteness and mystery 
grow homely, and beautiful more and more. 
Then the past uprises, from those hero- 
haunted days when the first Slav buccan- 
eers went ghost-dancing and massacred 
happy villagers, to these of argonauts lured 
to the isles by lies about gold, to die starv- 
ing or be murdered by their fellows. You 
imagine the days of native warfare, when 
scouts on the high nub end of Cape Ma- 
kushin watched the Wislov Reef for the 
bidarkes of their Kaniag enemies from the 
east; or when a peaceful fleet bore some 
Byzantine holy man to baptize and marry 
along five hundred miles of surf. 1 would 
recall the old-time otter hunts of bidarkes 
by the hundred, painted with the heads of 
tern or orca on their prows, led by the 
half-divine, ‘‘astronome;”’ the men in their 
shiny gut kamalykas closing upon the 
gentle mammal, as countless hands beat 
the sea into foam, until spears flew tipped 
with walrus ivory or copper from the far 
Chechitno valley. But now you look in 
vain for gulfs peopled with high-prowed, 
ghostly ships. Here romance was doomed 
to die. No course of empire reaches east- 
ward. Hither the Slav made a false start 
in the wrong direction. You see only some 
dark, frightened sail of a poacher from 
Hakodate sneak down Unalaga Pass, or 
the yellow funnel of a revenue cutter carry- 
ing grasses for the rarest basket work in 
the world—quixotic charity—to far settle- 
ments, because the right weave is ex- 
hausted near them, and their people no 
longer dare cross the stormy passes to the 
uninhabited islands where it grows. 

The Captain beamed on me when | 
promised to stop at Unalaska so he could 
see his kids. He looked at our silver 
salmon dangling from the bobstays, and 
sang “Blow! wind blow!”’ as we hung be- 
calmed off Pistrack Reef. ‘And now what 
crops do they raise in the Argentine Re- 
public?’ he would ask me, or, “Them 
Turks must be treacherous fellers; but 
then, what rights has the Christians, it 
ain’t their country?’ Thus he would talk of 
wars and the future of civilization, with a 
sane simplicity and the directness and 
truth that over-wisdom denies men. The 
wide world had been his school. He had 
traded along the Central American coast, 
hunted sea elephants off Lower California. 
Kneading bread in the cabin, he told of his 
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shipwreck on the Tehuantepec Isthmus; of 
his ambition to get the Bear a seven-horse- 
power auxiliary; of our government's in- 
justice in forbidding the Aleuts to kill fur 
seal as they swam through the passes to the 
Pacific in autumn. ‘The Rooshans stole 
all their sea otter,” he said, ‘now this fur 
trust takes all their seals, their last animals 
to give them a living in trade—and Uncle 
Sam degrades them with charity. Why, 
every nationality can seal thirty miles off 
the Pribyloffs, except the real Americans 
that is owed a living by the seals.” That’s 
quite true. The Captain and | and all the 
islands believe that, as long as the nations 
are so jealous, the sooner the seals are 
killed off the better. They promote a 
monopoly, and lawlessness, and poaching; 
cost two governments thousands of dollars 
in patrols, and our own much in scientists 
who are powerless to breed such naturally 
vanishing mammals; for the mothers kill 
their young when mated by men. And no 
more than did the Captain, do | see the 
sense in keeping any species alive just for a 
zodlogical exhibit. Yet the Captain would 
kill no seal, fearing that the law would 
confiscate the one support of those he 
loved, his schooner. 

Only of his early days in Norway he 
never spoke. | imagined his benighted 
youth in a stone hut by the fjord, until 
wonder tales of our new Western lands fired 
his dreams with a thirst to wander; finally 
brought him North, first as a sailor on an 
A. C. Company otter schooner, and left 
him—a squawman. At last I felt almost a 
squawman myself. My clothes were in 
rags; | slept in them, often even with my 
boots on. I had read over and over every 
scrap of print aboard, down to the smallest 
ad in our old magazines. 





IX 


Akutan Island is roughly circular, no- 
where more than twelve miles across. The 
volcano fills its center, rising gently to 
4,100 feet; but hedging it on all sides, like 
upturned scallop shells, tower sheer cliffs 
up to 2,000 feet. It is the most chaotic 
island of the chain, split and rent by 
ancient cataclysms, the rawest, youngest, 
most startling and grotesque. While no 
far-reaching eruption is on record, Akutan 
seems to have steamed greater volumes, 
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and more constantly, than any other cone 
in Bering Sea. It has been active since 
1790, at least. Late as the spring of 1896, 
its glow was seen off the north coast of 
Unalaska, and in 1865 from Unimak Pass. 
In 1883 it is said to have belched ash; in 
1887, lava, although the great flow that 
meets the sea on the northwest—and | saw 
no other—is surely older. 

Dawn found us becalmed by that north 
shore. The volcano was almost clear. Its 
crater was wide, like Okmok, and a single 
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the southeast gale; it took a hurricane to 
move the Bear, and whenever one came we 
had to find port. Being dinner time, we 
jammed in the “‘chickaman stick,” which 
kept the pots from sliding off the stove; 
and | cooked, playing juggler with them, 
as we put into the Open Bight of the charts. 
It was a cul-de-sac, a great cup with the 
side toward the sea broken off, a Rasselas 
valley—but quite unhappy. Fox trails 
led over the dunes, past a pond where 
swarms of spawned-out salmon, though 
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nub crowned the far edge. But near, on the 
northeast, a black and snowless cliff seemed 
to top the white rim. That was puzzling, 
until the moving cloud cap revealed the 
dark wall to be alive with twisting coils of 
wool-like steam. It was the inner ash 
cone, the active one, pressed against the 
crater wall, which it rose above, as such 
cones do rarely. Unguarded by scallop 
cliffs, this was the place to climb from; 
but no, the surf was too big to land, the 
Captain growled. Instantly out roared 


now sickly red and about to die, still fought 
and chased each other, staining the water 
scarlet; led through amazing beds of 
azalea, up the snowy cliff, where | had to 
hold on by axe and eyelids. But beyond 
the descent was sheer utterly, and the 
volcano slopes a blank of cloud. 

All night the blast hurled tanks of rain, 
but at dawn under double reefs we began 
beating the eight miles down the west coast 
to the island’s one poor village. It took 
all day. The Captain, in his black slickers 
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and ear-flap hat, sat steering from the 
hatch, sullen and silent, for his kids were 
off fishing, and he had not seen them at 
Unalaska. I was soaked and weary. At 
last we plunged past an arched cliff white 
with gulls, and on the spit beyond a 
cataract, loomed one desolate man figure, 
two double-barred grave crosses, and the 
red cubeof achurch. ‘All McLaughlin’s,” 
said the Captain proudly—Mac was a fel- 
low squawman—‘‘he bought the whole 
outfit, and the priest threw in the 
church.” 

And hooked to the beach was a schooner, 
labeled Emma. “That's Benson of Morz- 
hovia,” exclaimed the Captain. “Been 
otter-hunting, but his crew has quit him.” 
I didn’t ask why, but could guess—no 
otter, no grub. A sad young steer was 
lashed to the deck. A small ragged craft 
she was, but swarming with squaws, bucks, 
and kids down to ten-year olds. All were 
passengers. The squawman makes his 
sole, poor livelihood in buying skins from 
the natives, selling them flour and such 
for but ten cents a pound more than it has 
cost him at Unalaska, and by taking them to 
remote islands to hunt; so he keeps “right” 
with the villages by carrying their people 
free if they want to visit or migrate. The 
Captain dashed over to Benson, where he 
stayed for hours. Whatever they had to 
say was not for my ears. Squawmen have 
a ciannishness, a freemasonry; this is their 
country; these are their islands; any 
wealth to be wrung from them is theirs by 
right of conquest, and secret from such 
outsiders as me. They came back to- 
gether, not noticing yours truly. ‘This is 
Mr. Benson?” said I—at least we were 
white men meeting in the wild. ‘“‘Captain 
Benson,” corrected old Lee, as I grinned to 
myself. He was younger than the Captain, 
mouthed his words most Sweedily, forcing 
a queer jocoseness. We talked of how 
futile it was to raise foxes on small islands, 
for if the bitches don’t eat their young, 
eagles will; and reviled—with telltale ire— 
certain squawmen to the north on the 
mainland, whom the cutter was after for 
selling liquor to natives. 

An hour of the dawn was pale azure, clear 
as sapphire, as we tacked to the fjord end. 
There torn hills broke against the smooth 
snow of the mountain, the black cone 
towering above, breathing thickly its pig- 
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tails of vapor. It looked easy; a long 
ridge led to the crater edge, from an out- 
standing high rampart at the head of Hot 
Springs Bay, the next to ours. And Lo! 
an easy saddle in the wall of our valley led 
over there. But at seven o'clock, ashore 
and armed with snow glasses, Cornelius, 
Annie, cheese, pemmican, ‘‘makings,”’ and 
a hunk of bread, down closed the Sheol of 
gale and fog. Makushin all over again. 
Five days of it—groping, struggling, be- 
wildered, buffeted, alone, in those moist 
and whirling throes. The diary tells, even 
as abbreviated: 
August 25th—A_hollow-cheeked Aleut 
was hooking humpbacks in the stream. 
Eyed me blankly, though I may be the first 
white man he’s seen for years. Atop the 
saddle, sickly ponds spattered the long 
grass of Hot Springs Bay below. A ridge, 
shaped like a crouching crocodile, led to- 
ward the coveted high rampart. I swung 
south along the heights at hand, to join 
Ms: «8 © 
Writing in the drizzle, prisoned on some 
pinnacle, | hold myself straight thus: 
Going magnetic south—a bit west--from 650 
ft., 8 o’clock. 

From first big gully, 750 ft., H. S. Bay is N. 
45° &. 

From cross-ridge at 1,150 ft., H.S. Bay is N. 
40° E. 

From ae at 4150 ft., 9.30 A.M., wind is 

Cairn built at 1,200 ft., 10 o’clock. 

I say to myself: ‘Remember, keep that 
gorge to the right; to the left returning;”’ 
or, ‘Down that way water flows out to the 
Pacific.” 1 huddle behind a rock to smoke. 
Ho! the cold light striking up from that 
snowfield is going to bloom into sunshine 
s «« NO. . ». 80 4 Was GH the 
ridge. Forward lay folly. I stopped. 
That’s the folly—not knowing when to 
stop. I stared down into the Moorish 
portals of a rainbow. The gale on my 
damp clothes made me a pillar of fire—no, 
a fountain of fog. ‘‘Qua-on,” gulped a 
raven through the obscurity; then his 
false, luring note, like a ‘cello A string, 
pizzicato. Whirling fog seems motionless 
until it thins. : 

The glow mixed distance, perspective, 
all, into a quivering, illusive flatness. But 
| made for the opposite ridge that seemed 
slashed by long snowfields, like plaits in a 
clown’s sleeves. I retraced by the left- 
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hand hogback, which I knew | had not 
taken; yet in half a mile, there was one of 
my cairns! Suppose | hadn’t built it? 

. . Howling wet darkness drove me 
into a gully. | ate, read “cures for 


alcoholism,” and about ‘“‘baby-carriages . 


used by royalty” in the piece of a British 
weekly that wrapped the cheese. Such 
are precious as the food—keep away self- 
talk. This new ridge sharpened 
to a knife, tossed me high, ended. Again 
gone all wrong. | watched a luminous ob- 
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Cancel all previous guides. Ship N. 75° E. at 
1 o'clock. 

Discovery. The fog lifted, all but a 
sickly, persistent trailer northeast down 
blasted slopes very red, and yellow, and 
parched! | dashed there. Fumaroles or 
hot springs are booby prizes in volcano- 
chasing. A slant acre was daubed with 
humps of rotted sulphur, upon clay both 
blue and cheesy white; was packed with 
black and cindery holes, all slumbrously 
hissing tendrils of vapor. Some made no 

















Approachifig the summit of Mt. Makushin, Unalaska Island. 


long below transform itself from water into 
snow, from flat to slant. Light!—there 
was the top of the coveted crocodile ridge, 
but it was a mile away, far down and up 
to it. Utter thickness. Noon, 
I came out on a pounded, broken pave- 
ment, half an inch thick, as if once the 
crater had belched cement. Suddenly, 
black pinnacles above magically wove the 
scud—they that held up the rampart lead- 
ing to the cone! Too dense to shin them. 
But it cleared enough to note. 


more noise than one mosquito, about 
twenty steamed through puddles of whitish 
water, enameling the pebbles a dark, 
glossy red, and bubbled like tea kettles. 
Simply the melting snow here seeped down 
across a hot place on the mountain. Not 
to get splashed and scalded, I had to tie 
Theodore Mometer to the red bandanna 
around my head, and lowered into half a 
dozen springs, he registered 176° to 205°. 
Some vents hissed without water, crusting 
the stones with white and yellow salts. 
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The two biggest bubbled in a pit ten feet 
across, and standing at its upper edge, | 
took a Turkish bath. 

Lighter above. Dashed up a snow gully 
between the pinnacles and the ridge north 
—not toward the cone, | suspected. 
Mounted 800 feet more, very steep, cutting 
steps; sat awhile, shivering, hungry. Then 
darkness . 

Down the crocodile ridge. 
across the wavy tundra grass. Twocigar- 
ettes to lift me over the saddle. 1 chased 
salmon in the creek, slate-colored bars that 
ruffled against the current almost musi- 
cally. A bald eagle swung over the val- 
ley. A native, a speck at the barrabara 
on shore, chopped, chopped wood. 

Down tocamp. Thinking—Ah! There’s 
an unwholesome ecstasy in those thoughts, 
reserved, fought off all day, until this 
numb hour of the last mile home. Over 
and over, in great detail, you tell what he- 
said, what he-did, with friends on returning 
to friends. Time passes without your 
knowing There was Elia waiting 
in the shore grass. There was the Cap, his 
head stuck out of the hatch and waving 
like an old turtle’s. “That ain’t the right 
hot springs you found,” he said. ‘ They’re 
down by the shore. I scalded a foot in 
them once.”’ Old fakir! 1 was 
hungry enough to finish three huge gobs of 
salmon and potato, and a whole can of 
tomatoes, even to the solder. 

August 27th—Fourth day waiting on 
you, Akutan. Ever the southeast drizzle 

By Lucifer! No one can say I 
haven’t tried to climb this mountain. 
Even to-day, | might have pushed up 
through that howling scud; come out on 
the hot drop into the pit—but seeing noth- 
ing, nothing. That’s against the chaser’s 


Flop, flop! 


creed. Oh, for some human being to dare 
me, and be dared by—unspokenly. 
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Oh for a fellow’s talk that makes the 
minutes fly! 

For the third time I sat on the pavement 
under the pinnacles, till four o’clock. 
Once came a flash of the strange southern 
ridges. Solid black mud, they seemed, 
rods thick, smooth as if exuded yesterday, 
scarred deep and clean by streams. | 
brandished the fog away with the axe. 
There under its dark edge smiled the 
misty, pillared Pacific. Then—it were as 
well midnight in a pit. 1 crouched behind 
a rock, watching the quivering ribs of 
snow on the far main slope. Of course it 
was hopeless. 

Backtrailing, I clung to the axe marks in 
the ash like a wrecked sailor to a lifeline. 
You can’t write about the bewilderment 
in those high exposed places, in that soupy 
mist and cutting wind. Once, all thinned 
into hideous luminosities. Then as thick as 
ever .. Had | missed the crocodile? 
Ghostly light struck up from an unremem- 
bered snowfield Below, all the 
world suddenly resolved rightly to the eye, 
in just the sense of relief you get on breath- 
ing air after swimming under water. 

Again the saddle. Again talk to myself. 
But who else is on this unknown isle? ~The 
wind rustled the long tundra grass, as if 
played upon blindly by invisible fingers. 
I mashed a black beetle. ‘I talked, delec- 
table feeling! How in those weary dia- 
logues all loneliness vanishes! Yet the 
pleasure’s wrong, for no pain follows to 
compensate, and that means atrophy! The 
self is going out painlessly, as when you 
die of cold i s 

| am lying in the bunk, staring at the 
colored calendar of a South Dakota state 
bank, tacked by the barometer. To- 
morrow the foggy pavement again, the 
pinnacles, the ridge sloped like a crouch- 
ing crocodile. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Zoat built by Aleuts entirely of drift logs, Makushin Village, Unalaska. 








IN THE GREEN THEATER 
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HE Knight bent over a 
row of clam shells ranged 
on the garden seat. He 
was so absorbed in 
his labors that he never 
f realized how, by a cur- 
a8 ious reflex process, his 
pink tunic was being arabesqued; how, 
punctuating his exertions, small beads of 
perspiration balanced the freckles on his 
nose. Of the cowlick sticking out of the 
back of his head he recked little, of his 
one stocking down-gyved felt no shame; 
as far as any consciousness of the evil 
properties of mud, the Knight was sans 
peur, as far as was any intent of besmirch- 
ing himself he was sans reproche. He was 
a very parfait gentil Knight. 

In one of the clam shells lay four re- 
markable little balls of mud. Between his 
hands the Knight slowly and deliciously 
patted another ball. All five balls he 
finally deposited on a chip and consigned 
to a charmingly primitive oven. The 
Knight was making mud marbles. He 
sang. He was very happy. 

Suddenly there sounded a light step 
where the gravel path ran by the lilac 
bushes. This startled the Knight out of 
his dreams. He glanced up. He blinked 
the sun out of his brown eyes, then—how 
quickly do some knights forsake an old 
dream for a new one—in a trice he put off 
the comparatively contemptible disguise 
of marble manufacturer and became Man. 
He threw back his head and smiled—in 
spite of the ring of mud around his mouth 
it was a right seemly smile—he straight- 
ened up and immediately asked those two 
old hackneyed, worn-out, Knight-ques- 
tions. “Where are you going? Can I 
come?” 

The Lady, for it was she, looked at the 
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Knight thoughtfully, trying to imagine 
that blissful state of soul which is able 
trustingly to ask “Can | come?” with no 
consciousness of dubious smut or streak. 
“Why not?” she said it smilingly. 

Now by our halidome there are times 
when the whole glory of existence bursts 
upon a knight. Was it not enough to 
have weltered in mud and imagination, to 
have known the exhilaration of a rapidly 
developing mud marble industry, without 
that the Lady of one’s heart should come 
down by the lilac bushes holding out a 
white hand and asking ‘‘Why not?” The 
Knight drew a glad breath, but after a 
moment’s exultation his face clouded; it 
became dark with other than its original 
shadows—suddenly rushed the shame of 
earthiness, of that stocking down-gyved. 
“T’'ve been making mud marbles,’ he 
explained apologetically, ‘your dress is so 
nice and ‘clean, | might want to put my 
arms around you and so, if you could wait 
a little minute he hesitated. Oh, 
these Knights, these Knights! But the 
Lady understood. In her heart she said 
“Gramercy’’ as a Lady will ever say when 
a Knight forsakes mud for the love of her. 
She picked out a clean portion of the garden 
seat and sat down to wait as only a Lady 
knows how to wait. The Knight, mount- 
ing an ever-present though invisible steed, 
tore up the garden path and dashed for the 
kitchen door. 

It was early afternoon. It was that 
afternoon that comes once every spring; 
the afternoon on which, as soon as the sun 
climbs to the top of his blue staircase and 
overturns the whole flood of his golden 
urn, a strange light fills the universe, and 
every one all over the world drops his work, 
goes to the window, leans his head on his 
arms, and staring into vacancy is foolish 
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enough to try to remember and forget, to 
understand and foresee all at one and the 
same time. It was the Day. The day 
when the city man wonders if he is growing 
old and stretches out his arms, when the 
city woman thinks of clean curtains and 
buys half a dozen jonquils. When school 
children dance along the happier for light 
clothing and old people stop and stare, the 
younger for green grass. 

The Lady had known it to be the Day by 
the sight of the hoe, the rake and the trowel 
come out of their long hermitage in the 
cellar, by the rose bushes being divested 
of their sackcloth, by the fat bird trying to 
drag off the yard of kite-tail caught in the 
apple tree. If after these things she could 
have had any doubts they would have 
vanished at the sight of old Marm Tortoise- 
shell coming up from the barn with a 
bundle of fur in her mouth. Old Marm 
Tortoiseshell stopping every one, looking 
them square in the eye and demanding 
“Well, now, are you going to help me out 
or not?” 

From the garden seat the Lady looked 
dreamily at the gold and purple crocuses 
holding like lictors their sacred fasces to 
the sun. “It’s the day,” she murmured, 
“when the older one the younger one’s 
companion must be. The sky is a blue 
tent, the clouds are white banners, the 
maple trees wear red favors—it’s the very 
day for Knights and Ladies.”’ 

In a few moments the scatter and 
crunch of gravel, and the Knight madly 
curveting, reined up. He dismounted 
and presented himself. He forgot to say, 
“My fair liege, | have obeyed thy behests,”’ 
yet there was something just as eloquent 
in the way he held out a pair of raw red 
hands, something sublime in the fact that 
when smiling out of a peerlessly washed 
face he wist not of the set of grimy 
wrinkles remaining under his chin. The 
Knight threw the bridle over his arm in- 
dicating with a backward nod the presence 
of the Invisible ‘“‘He’s coming, too,’’ he 


announced happily, and the three went 


out of the gate. 

No sooner was the cavalcade started 
than the Knight grew talkative and boast- 
ful remarking boldly, as one intolerant 
of mystery: “I know where we’re going.” 

When a Pink Tunic Knight says “I 
know”’ anything, he stops the cavalcade, 
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reaches up, puts a hand on either side his 
lady’s girdle and holds her fast, searching 
for the truth a knight must have. 

But the Lady tried the species of evasion 
known to Ladies. It is called humbuggery. 
It sometimes excites a Knight to mad- 
ness. 

“No, you don’t, either,” she laughed. 

“Sassafras Lane,” affirmed the Knight 
positively. 


“Wrong,” answered the tantalizing 
Lady. 
“Fairy Knoll,’ hazarded the anxious 
Knight. 


““ 


No,” teased the mean Lady. 

“Pollywog Pond,” the Knight roared it 
in a crescendo of hope and suspense. 

The Lady shook her head mysteriously. 
“Pretty near,”” she said, but she said it 
with an air of cold reserve. 

For a moment the Knight was non- 
plussed. He stood in the little path along 
the roadside hesitating. All of a sudden 
he made a dive after the manner of 
knights and pounced upon a wide-open 
dandelion. ‘It’s the’Sign,” he cried, “‘you 
said when these came out it would be time 
to go to the Green Theater. Is it?” the 
Knight lowered his voice mysteriously, 
“is it the right day?” 

The Lady was confident about its being 
the right day. Moreover, she remarked, 
it was the right hour and they two were 
the right people, “though there was a fool- 
ish person,’ observed the Lady, “who said 
‘Never the time and the place and the 
loved one altogether,’ but we don’t believe 
that, do wer” Trudging alongside the 
Knight considered it. He looked up; he 
was a great fellow at extracting the central 
honey from the corollaried speech of ladies. 
‘“‘No,” he said stoutly, “for no matter 
where we are or what time it is you and | 
are always us.” The Lady regarded the 
Knight with a stare of grateful amazement. 
She would have liked to discuss this mat- 
ter, but the Knight had disposed ci it and 
changed the subject, so she cnly slipped 
her hand into his and squeezed it as the 
three turned into the lane. 

The Green Theater—Oh, well, you know 
it. You know how, seen frem the outside, 
it is like a Greek temple; how inside so 
vaulted of arch, so dense with pillars, so 
crowded with chapels and inner temples 
as to appear to outgrow any one school of 
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architecture and to embrace and harmonize 
them all. If you know that much about it 
you must know the rest. How the plays 
produced in it are considered by many 
people very dull, mostly old-fash- 
ioned miracles, moralities and masks, a 
continuous performance no human being 
has ever sat through; how no one is ever 
seen looking on but an occasional straggler, 
or vagabond, etc., etc. But you will per- 
haps, in an unguarded moment admit 
that there is a certain fascination in the 
place itself, you will recall times when you 
have caught sight of lovers sitting under 
special little star-lined canopies and re- 
member that you have often glimpsed 
children, mysterious and half afraid, hang- 
ing about the vestibules. But you con- 
clude by remarking that you have always 
understood the Green Theater to be a play- 
house much frequented by tramps, and in 
that you are quite right, though “‘tramp” 
does not always mean a rough man with a 
red-spotted handkerchief, leaky shoes and 
a grudge. 

The way to the Green Theater was not 
so very dangerous; it led along a mild- 
mannered road, through a detached and 
uncritical field and up a narrow, sensitive 
path where, though there was ambush a 
plenty, nothing lurked. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the Knight rode ahead, all wariness 
for such dragons and banditti as might 
spring out. Occasionally he galloped back 
to his Lady with talismans. Sometimes 
it would be a young birch branch just in 
leaf with the principle of its vitality hang- 
ing from it in curious patterns like trans- 
parent green stars. Again it would be a 
shell delicately tinted and spiraled. This 
last trophy seemed to the Knight foreign 
a thing mysterious, occult, suggestive of 
the sea. For a long time he held it in his 
hand conjecturing. “Are you.sure it’s 
only a plain snail?” he inquired wistfully. 
“Do they like to take their houses around 
on their tails that way? Would it hurt 
him if I took his house off? Do his chil- 
dren have their own little houses on their 
own little tails? Does his wife have her 
own house, or does she live with him? 

” During these symposiums _ all 
a a Lady can do is to make response such 
as occurrs to her and wonder how far she 
must be responsible for her answers to 
—‘‘How many ways can leaves wiggle, be- 
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sides up wiggles, down wiggles and across 
wiggles?’ ‘Why do ferns come up look- 
ing like the question marksin my Reader?”’ 
“Is it Grumblebees or Bumblebees? The 
sound is more bumbling than grumbling, 
isn’t it? Bumbling isn’t a real word? 
Well, then, why do you call them Bumble- 
bees?” 

As the Knight and his Lady wandered 
deeper into tangled ways it seemed that 
they were not alone: rather, an airy com- 
pany moved with them, an airy company 
of throngs of trees. Glade, lane and copse 
were crowded with forms decked in the 
first faint butterfly guises of spring, the 
exquisite fluttering forth of lucent fans 
and pinions, the trembling movement and 
color of shy, half-winged leaves. Young 
trees dripped with golden tassels. Delicate 
bushes spread fair plumage, an ethereal 
fringed multitude, half holding back, half 
swarming onward, fared down the long 
vistas with the Knight and his Lady. 

At last, however, they two paused. 
The Knight stood wondering while his 
companion pointed out to him a, huge 
pavilion shut in on all four sides by a kind 
of hazy screen half twigs, half filmy 
budding. He looked delightedly about 
him beginning to chuckle as he took the 
thing in. ‘“‘I see,” he said. “This is the 
door, there’s a hole. We sort of duck 
down and go in; that’s the good of woods, 
you can go in anywhere you like, there are 
always so many doors; | like to go in.” 
True, it is the ‘‘good”’ of woods, that one 
actually enters; that for a time one 
leaves behind those bright clear spaces 
that seem meant only for the dazzling, 
challenging Present and strays into a soft 
gloom that seems to hold in golden meshes 
all the tender lights of the Past. It is 
the “‘good”’ of woods that one “‘goes in”’ 
as into a great cathedral, standing in the 
midst of age-old altars, with bronzed 
pillars about one, delicate mosaics under 
one’s foot and over one’s head the blue 
dome broken with fresco of branches with 
sculpture of cloud. 

Things were further advanced in the 
Green Theater than the Lady had dared 
hope. Colored lights were already placed 
in position and played across the house. 
The sound of tubes and strings came from 
beneath the circular green curtain conceal- 
ing the orchestra, and in circles, in parquet, 
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in secluded boxes, one gradually became 
conscious, of what smiling faces, what soft 
perfumes, what silken garb clothing the 
sweetness and vivacity of eager leaning, 
expectant things! 

“It is mostly a children’s theater, you 
see,” the Lady stood by while the Knight 
interested himself in poking up the or- 
chestra under its green curtain. 

“Children? Wherer’’ He peered around 
into the far-stretching aisles. The Lady 
showed him. First she lifted hepatica to 
his radiant little face, then she pointed 
to a band of long-lashed violets; the 
toddling windflowers in their white hoods 
she cuddled with loving fingers, “‘little 
bashful wood children,’ said she softly; 
“don’t be afraid, it is only Sir Knight and 
I come to see the Play.” 

This pleasantry on the part of his Lady 
vastly amused the Knight. “Ho, Ho, 
children . . .?” Helaughed with mas- 
culine incredulity, then started slightly; 
for behold it was a thing the Green Theater 
echoed after him. ‘Ho, Ho, children? 
. .’ called the Green Theater, with 
strange effect of freak and fantasy. The 
Knight stood mystified, staring about him. 
Perhaps childhood, like many other things 
is a gift we are never conscious of while we 
possess it; perhaps it is with feelings akin 
to prophecy that Sirs Pink Tunic, not so 
very aged themselves, hear echo on and on 
that mystical cry—‘‘Ho, Ho, children.” 

As the Play had not really begun, the 
Knight and the Lady, after the fashion of 
their kind, proceeded to divert and enter- 
tain each other with conversation. A 
Lady can always, if she chooses, com- 


pletely absorb a Knight. Not indeed 
so much by the beauty of her face 
as with the charmed, plaintive thing 


of her mind. The things a Lady knows 
are strange and mysterious to a Knight’s 
comprehension, for, think of it, a Lady 
does not make mud marbles. A Lady 
does not fight Indians. A Lady does not 
rear and plunge on mettlesome steeds; 
rather she sits up all day in a little oriel 
window looking out and conning the world- 
pageant that passes by. 

But the world-pageant seen through her 
eyes is adventurous and gay, and when a 
Lady chooses to interpret and explain her 
world-pageant, any Knight will sit by her 
side and listen for hours. 
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But while the Lady wove tales the tube 
and string orchestra struck up, there was a 
slight commotion in the wings toward the 
back of the stage, and the Lady observing 
this, paused. She pointed to a buskined 
figure in a brown raglan and red waistcoat. 
This sturdy, buskined figure was evidently 
clearing the stage. Soon he was joined by 
three similar figures. They all wore bus- 
kins, red waistcoats and brown raglans; 
they all had sharp eyes and stern voices. 
Whenever one of them observed anything 
amiss going on in the Green Theater, he 
gave a shrill call which the others immedi- 
ately took up. 

“The Beadles,”’ whispered the Lady. 

“How do you know they're Beadles?”’ 
quoth the Knight in answering whisper. 

“Because,” the Lady spoke in low tones, 
“T’ve watched them doing beadle duty 
from my window. They give that scary 
call whenever they see anything alarming; 
they give it when old Marm Tortoiseshell 
comes sneaking through the long grass; 
they give it when Mr. Black Villain (whom 
we shall see in the play) goes flopping over- 
head; they even give it when you, Sir 
Knight, go cantering around the apple 
tree. But hush. The curtain is up, the 
orchestra is playing an overture and here 
comes the Prima Donna, look, to your 
left. Ssh! Keep very quiet or she'll 
have stage fright.” 

Sure enough. The Prima Donna came 
out on a sort of balcony and looked timidly 
down on the audience. She cleared her 
throat in a frightened way and made a 
modest little bow. She was very graceful 
and beautiful in her blue gown with its 
rose-colored bodice; she did not, however, 
sing very well. It was easy to see that 
she was the heroine of the performance, 
and that like most heroines, all that was 
expected of her was that she should pant 
and look pretty until the hero should 
appear. 

The Knight watched her gravely. His 
hands were full of hepatica; he leaned 
against the Lady’s shoulder the better to 
whisper in her ear. ‘I think she’s a sort 
of goose,’ he said scornfully. “She’s 
pretty, but she doesn’t mean anything. 
I’d like a clown better, wouldn’t your” 

“There'll be a clown presently,” the 
Lady whispered. But little Blue 
Heroine does mean something. Let me 
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In the Green Theater. 
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tell you a secret,”’ she put her lips close to 
his ear. ‘‘She means Spring. Wherever 
you are, wherever you see her, she will 
always mean that, and some day, Sir 
Knight, when you are old and tired, just 
to have a person mean spring will make 
your heart jump.” Finishing the secret, 
the Lady stuck a violet into the belt of the 
pink tunic, but the Knight was clearly not 


impressed. ‘Is that all?’ he remarked 
indifferently. “‘Well—I guess now I'll go 
and get some willow’ sticks.” 


Restless characters, woodsmen and forest 
rangers can hardly be expected to sit 
quietly through a continuous performance. 
The Lady was aware of that and smiled 
indu'gence. 

“Come back soon,” she pleaded, as the 
Invisible curveted before her. 

“Course,” returned the Knight, reassur- 
ingly. And rode away. 

Now what is the nameless and chanzeless 
attraction that willow wands have for 
Knights? Willows are all well enough in 
their way; they are enticing, they grow 
seductively in tawny bronzy circles show- 
ing their copper along the marshy places. 
But beyond that what is their irresistible 
motive? True, they represent sedginess 
and juicyness and they hold the promise 
of whistles of great mellifluousness, but 
when one figures it out one sees that it 
takes a very small piece of willow to make 
even two or three whistles. Yet never a 
Knight straying throuzh forest, by glade 
or along swamp but comes back laden with 
whole faggots of willow wands. In the 
spring a Knight seems to breathe willows, 
to dream willows; he has a kind of willow 
madness. Why this is, Knights never tell; 
but the casual observer is inclined to be- 
lieve it is because willows are so hard to 
obtain. 

For a gentle willow wand is a cantanker- 


ous thing. It won't be bent, twisted, 
broken, or even chewed off. It slips 


through one’s eager grasp in a sinuous, 
mild, thoroughly obstinate martyrdom, 
and though much mangled in the torture 
always comes off, or doesn’t come off, vic- 
torious. The Knight panted. He clawed 
and screwed, and for higher power expec- 
torated on his hands. All to no purpose. 
He discovered that the sweet golden ex- 
ternal willow conceals vicious and degener- 
ate qualities within. The poor Knight, 
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vexed and baffled, smote the shiny wands 
a final desperate whack. He glanced over 
his shoulder to see if his Lady had observed 
his defeat. From afar off he could see her 
looking his way. Somehow this hurt the 
Knight. Failure is hard enough of itself, 
but to fail with a witness to one’s incapac- 
ity. ‘Of course,” he called to the ques- 
tioning face, “‘of course, if | had a pocket 
knife .. .” 

From where she was kneeling, picking 
violets, the Lady could feel the unfamiliar 
tinge of bitterness in that voice. Was 
there not reproach, was there not even 
blame in it? She pondered. One may 
pick violets very calmly and yet carry on 
a struggle within. She looked at the 
sturdy figure in the pink tunic, standing in 
the circle of willows. Its fists were 
clenched, its head thrown back in protest. 
Embryo Man, thwarted by the blind force 
he longs to bend to his will, is no small 
study. Surely there was something sacred 
about this, the Knight was demanding 
his birthright as fiercely and fervently as 
ever Siegfried demanded ‘Nothung.”’ 

Kneeling among the violets the Lady 
drooped her head thoughtfully, even a 
little sadly. It had come. She might as 
well resign herself. Yet, the Pocket Knife, 
the arch enemy of all gentle ladies, how 
might she safely introduce her Knight to 
this great stranger? ‘‘Howmany Knights,” 
sighed the Lady, ‘“‘how many Knights have 
been taught all the grim world-knowledges; 
the I will, the Thou shalt not, and that last 
fiendish lesson, the Value of Money, by this 
same caitiff Pocket Knife. Under this 
savage tutelage how many Knights have 
been led away from oriel windows, led 
away never to come back again 
Oh, Knights, Knights : 

Meanwhile, be it known that a brave 
figure in a pink tunic, baffled by a mean, 
slipping, sliding, snaky willow is a sight no 
gentle lady will brook. ‘“‘Next Birthday,” 
called the Lady cheerily and hid her mis- 
givings in her bunch of violets. 

Bravery has its rewards. Nothing can 
be much finer than to be the best beloved 
of a Knight and to grant him aboon. There 
be Knights that in their wild ecstasies will 
dart away even from the witchery of wil- 
lows, mount their steeds and tear up and 
down the forest singing ‘a Pocket Knife, 
a Pocket Knife!’ Finally the whole uni- 











In the Green Theater 


verse seems to take up the cry and no Lady 
sitting quietly by but is glad of her sacrifice 
and resolutely puts away her dread. 

Meanwhile the play went on. Another 
act began and the little blue Prima Donna 
came on again. This time she was accom- 
panied by a maid of honor clad in sober 
brown, with a coquettish speckled apron. 
The two ladies sauntered about restlessly, 
appearing to await some one. To their 
left, in a sort of drinking booth, sat two 
rowdy fellows apparently students, clothed 
in rusty gray. As the two mild little 
ladies went up and down the middle of the 
stage, these two rowdy fellows followed 
them with their eyes and sometimes strode 
after them. They winked at the Brown 
Maid and bowed to the little Prima Donna 
with exaggerated politeness. Finally they 
went back to their booth, there was a 
sound as of popping corks, the cracking of 
jokes and singing and whistling, as the two 
rowdies proceeded to get rapidly intoxi- 
cated. 

Timidly and delicately stepping about, 
the two ladies, conferring with each other, 
retired to a secluded boudoir. 

“Ts it not later” inquired the Blue 
Prima Donna in anxious recitative, ‘think 
you Sir Azure will surely join us?” 

The Brown Maid went up to her mistress 
tenderly singing in her rich contralto: 


“Oh gentle Lady have no fear 
Your gallant Love will soon be here.” 


“How do you know the Maid of Honor 
says that?” inquired the Knight in in- 
credulous undertone. 

The Lady put her arm around his neck. 

“You see, | know the whole play,” she 
whispered, “I’ve seen it so many, many 
times.” 

“You have?” questioned the interested 
Knight, ‘that makes you quite old, 
doesn’t it?” 

The Lady 'aughed. She put her hand 
over his lips. ‘Oh, yes, Sir Knight, quite, 
quite old—since you will have it so—but 
listen. Those two rowdy clowns sitting 
there in the booth are really wonderful 


musicians. When Sir Azure comes per- 
haps they will sing Hush! What 
is that stir over there to the right? Here 


he is— No— Yes.” 
But before Sir Azure came on the stage, 
he was heralded by a brilliant courier. A 
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scarlet-winged thing like a flying heart tore 
through the dimness of the Green Theater. 
With a little cry the Blue Prima Donna 
turned to the Brown Maid. “It is his 
herald,” she sang exultantly, “Sir Azure 
approaches.” 

Sure enough, with a rush Sir Azure en- 
tered, flying toward her. They met and 
mingled like two cerulean flames. 

“Are we alone?” inquired the little Blue 
Heroine, tremulously. 

“Alone,” sang the lover, circling round 
and round her. 

“Alone,” answered the Brown Maid, 
discreetly withdrawing, followed by the 
Scarlet Courier. 

But the two rowdy clowns remained, 
staring at the couple and laughing boister- 
ously. They began a rollicking song: 

“Rattle-me, bottle-me jug 

Hurrah for a kiss and a hug 

They think they’re alone, but they ain’t, 

Oh lovers are always so quaint.” 

“Ts that really what they say?” whis- 
pered the Knight. ‘‘Aren’t they nice and 
funny?” (True to his sex the Knight had 
a passing tolerance for jokes.) ‘‘I like 
the clowns best,’’ he said, but the Lady 
put her finger on his lips. 

“Ssh! Listen to the Blue Prima Donna 
she’s talking about the Villain.” 

The Blue Prima Donna led her husband 
to the door of their chosen castle and ap- 
peared to consult him with great anxiety. 

“Oh Azure dear, | greatly fear 

We must not build our castle here.” 

*’Fraid-cat,” 
sotto voce, 


remarked the Knight, 
“if she builds her nest in that 
hollow tree nobody can see her.” 

Sir Azure, protectingly: 

“How foolishly my darling grieves 

We shall be hidden by these leaves.” 
Blue Heroine, beginning to take courage: 

“Ah yes, and you will stay with me 

Well hidden in our hollow tree?” 

At this the rakish clowns began to reel 
about the stage in fits of laughter, with 
snatches of a merry jig. The Brown Maid 
came back to assist the Prima Donna in 
her arrangement of the new home, the 
Scarlet Courier sat up in a high tower and 
gave directions and everything went on 
happily until suddenly a terrific commo-' 
tion without alarmed every one. 

The Knight, intensely excited, craned 
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his neck to see out of a peek hole in the 
screen wall of the Green Theater. ‘It’s 
the Beadles,” he said breathlessly. He 
tiptoed back to the Lady. “They’re 
making an awful racket outside in the lane. 
What do you suppose they see?”’ 

For answer the Lady squeezed his hand, 
“Look up, look up as far as you can, 
there—right over your head, in the dome! 
It’s the Black Villain!” 

The Knight, now thrilled with the 
tragedy of the thing, could hardly believe 
his eyes. But indeed, away up in the 
dome of the Green Theater, perched like a 
horrible omen, the Black Villain. He 
spread his sable wings he croaked with a 
bitter, hoarse hatred; then lowering on all 
around, he uttered a dastardly threat too 
horrible to repeat. A stillness came over 
the Green Theater; it was the stillness 
before panic. 

Little Blue Heroine cowered close to her 
husband. 

“*Ah, Ah, the Villain,’ she shrieked. ‘Oh, 
husband, hear my moans, 
Oh, h. ~ill come and pick my children’s bones.’ 


” 


Whi Sir Azure, himself terrified, tried 
to reassure his fainting bride, there was 
again heard without the noise of the 
Beadles. Finally a small band of the bus- 
kins and raglans entered, headed by a 
reckless, defiant individual, who darted to 
the Azure couple, said a few words of 
reassurance, nodded carelessly to the now 
thoroughly scared rowdies, then darted 
straight up in the air. This individual 
attacked the Villain, drove him away from 
his post of observation, and boldly and 
tirelessly pursued him. 

Black Villain, clumsily flopping away: 
“Caw, Caw, whoever you aw, 

Ill chew up your eggs and I’ll come and make 
war. 


Intrepid stranger, defiantly: 
“Flee, Flee, whoever you be, 
You'll fly like the hawk and the eagle from me.” 
“Why!” whistled the surprised Knight, 
“why, isn’t he brave though? Why, who 
is her” 
“It’s the Hero,” said the Lady, “the 
real Hero. Only he doesn’t marry the 
’ Heroine, he has so many other things to do, 
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you see, but now, listen, and then we'll go 
home.” 

Up and away flew the Black Villain, the 
intrepid stranger after him until he was out 
of sight and horror and tragedy gone with 
him. Once more calm reigned and the 
peaceful play of the Green Theater closed. 
But the final scene ended with a great chant 
as of joy and deliverance. From every 
quarter of the pavilion came sounds of 
tremendous emotion. Singers, some seen, 
some unseen celebrated in full choral the 
splendid courage and bravery of the in- 
trepid stranger, the oppression of the 
Black Villain and the wonderful victory 
just accomplished. All the happy lovers 
of the play came out and bowed. The 
two rowdies, very drunk indeed, sang and 
reeled their way home. The little sleepy 
hepatica children put on their blue and 
white bonnets and muffled themselves in 
their furry cloaks. Then the lights went 
out and softly, slowly, the dark curtains 
fell closing the Green Theater. The play 
was over. 





“1 don’t think I’ll ride home,” said the 
Knight. He stood gallantly to let the 
Lady pass, restraining at the same time 
Invisible. ‘He's getting tired and 
lame. I’ve some moss in my ‘pocket for 
his sore knee. I'll lead him slowly and 
you can take my other hand, for—’’ the 
Knight looked around dubiously, “‘it’s 
getting dark.” 

When it is “getting dark,” a Knight and 
his Lady must needs keep close together. 
So close indeed, that it is sometimes hard 
to tell who is doing the protecting. The 
Knight thinks he is doing it, the Lady 
imagines she is. However it may be, they 
walk very near to each other, trusty old 
Invisible coming on behind. It was almost 
out by the open road before the Lady 
found courage to ask timidly: ‘Did you 
like the Green Theater?’ Almost out by 
the open road, but how paths stretch on 
and on to give time to knights and ladies! 
It was very quiet in the lane, between 
green leaves were many pairs of shy little 
eyes looking down. But what of it? The 
Lady bent her head. The Knight reached 
up and put his arms around her neck, and 
gave the Knight's answer. 
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[is a curious manifesta- 
tion of how little atten- 
re ff tion is paid to those 
| I matters in which we 
are not personally in- 
terested, even by those 
_S§ who consider them- 
selves to be well informed in respect to 
what is going on, that there are so few who 
know anything about the Public Schools 
Athletic League, or what it has accom- 
plished. One can mention it in such an 
organization as the Century Club; speak 
of it to prominent business and professional 
men, and find that not one of them ever 
heard of it. Yet columns, and even pages 
of the daily papers have been filled day 
after day with long descriptions of its work: 
and if the particulars of the stirring events 
of its matches, illustrated with photographs 
of the events, and of the boys who have 
been victorious. The reason for this is, 
that the news in respect to it is published in 
the sporting columns of the press, which a 
large class of the community never read. 
Consequently, they are utterly ignorant of 
the fact that, although but a little more 
than three years old, the League is con- 
ceded to have become probably the largest 
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athletic organization in the world, as 
well as of the much more important fact, 
that by the games and exercises which it 
has instituted, the physique of the boys 
attending the public schools of Greater 
New York has been improved fully twenty 
per cent., and their character has been 
improved in even greater proportion, while, 
at the same time, the discipline of the 
schools themselves has been immensely 
bettered. That in doing this it has raised 
and expended over forty thousand dollars, 
all of which have been contributed by 
individuals, and that it has induced the 
city to purchase and equip four large 
athletic fields, for the use of the children of 
Greater New York. 

The League had its origin in October, 
1903, when Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, the 
Superintendent of Physical Instruction of 
the Board of Education, had a series of 
consultations with a number of other 
gentlemen connected with the Board, in 
regard to the deplorable condition of the 
children attending the public schools of 
this great city. In these we recalled that 
in the days of our boyhood the houses were 

* General Wingate is the founder and the president 


of this League which is doing such splendid work 
among city boys.—EpITor. 
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small and contained but a few children. 
The strects were but little obstructed with 
travel; there were plenty of vacant lots, 
and the distances to the open fields in the 
suburbs were short. In consequence, 
there was plenty of opportunity for the 
children to play ball and other games, and 
to enjoy that exercise which is indispensa- 
ble to their physical and mental develop- 
ment. That at the present time the small 
buildings of our own boyhood had been 
replaced by double-decker tenements, 
many of which have a population almost as 
great as that of a small village. The drive- 
ways of the streets had become crowded 
with electric cars, trucks, automobiles and 
push-carts, and the sidewalks congested 
with people. That the vacant lots had all 
been built upon, and the suburbs had be- 
come so far distant as to render them 
inaccessible to the children who are seeking 
an opportunity to play. Yet that these 
neighborhoods which had become unfit 
for children to exercise in, were crowded 
with them to an extent which was almost 
beyond conception. 

District Superintendent Straubenmuller 
reported that he and a friend had counted 
the children upon a single block of one 
street in the tenement-house district of the 
East Side of Manhattan, the one taking one 
side of the street, and the other the other, 
and that upon that block, which was only 
two hundred feet long, each of them had 
counted approximately one hundred chil- 
dren. In other words, there was a child tc 
each running two feet of the street, giving 
to such child ‘about the same opportunity 
for exercise as it would have had in the 
space of a grave—and a grave such streets 
are to many of them! 

Those of us who were familiar with the 
work of the Recreation Centers, which the 
Board of Education carries on in the sum- 
mer time, also recalled that their work had 
disclosed that in consequence of this con- 
gested condition in the streets, which con- 
stitute to-day the only place in which the 
children of the poor can get any exercise, 
they had not only a miserable physical 
development, but many of them had even 
lost the knowledge of how to play, which 
all suppose to be inherent in every child. 
The idea that thousands of children grow- 
ing up in a great and rich city like New 
York, surrounded by all the refinement of 
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civilization, being deprived in their youth 
of an opportunity to even learn to play 
organized games, strongly affected all who 
were engaged in these conferences. We 
also found that the morals of the boys were 
deteriorating even more than their bodies. 
Having no opportunity of working off their 
superfluous energies by wholesome games, 
as nature intended that they should, and as 
boys do in the country, the boys of the 
streets were led to join “gangs,” and 
drifted into all descriptions of vicious prac- 
tices, which made far too many of them 
rowdies, and frequently criminals. This 
naturally reacted upon the discipline of the 
schools, where the number of ungovernable 
boys was so steadily increasing that the 
restoration of corporal punishment failed 
in the Board of Education by only a very 
few votes. | myself strongly advocated it, 
as I at that time saw no way by which the 
increasing percentage of boys who openly 
defied their teachers could be brought into 
that subjection which was necessary not 
only for their welfare, but for the mainte- 
nance of order in the classes. 

We determined therefore to unite in 
forming an organization to endeavor to 
offer to these children some opportunity of 
obtaining that wholesome exercise which is 
their birthright. In doing this, we were 
fully aware that the undertaking was one 
of such magnitude as to be disheartening. 
Few appreciate the vast size of the New 
York Public School system. The children 
enrolled in its public schools number over 
600,000, about equally divided as to sex, 
of whom some 150,000 are boys old enough 
to engage in athletics. This total is more 
than the aggregate population of St. Louis, 
the fourth city of the Union, which has but 
575,000. The National Guard of New 
York is the largest military organization in 
the country next to the Regular Army. 
Yet it is only 14,000 strong, and there are 
nearly that number of teachers in our 
public schools. These schools are 630 in 
number, and are scattered over an area of 
230 square miles. It was therefore no light 
task that we were undertaking to establish 
a system which would involve the handling 
of an enormous army, greater than any 
which was ever brought together in our 
Civil War. Nevertheless, we decided to 
attempt to do what we could, and recog- 
nized that our only hope of success was 
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by careful organization and wise manage- 
ment. 

We therefore decided to incorporate the 
Public Schools Athletic League, which was 
done on December 4, 1903. ‘In its organ- 
ization we were most fortunate in being 
able to obtain the assistance of men whose 
experience and services have been invalu- 
able. We secured as officers of the League 
men who are prominent in the Board of 
Education, like City Superintendent Max- 
well; Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, Superin- 
tendent of Physical Training; Dr. John H. 
Finley, President of the College of the City 
of New York; men who are interested in 
athletics, like James Sullivan, the President 
of the A. A. U.; Gustavus T. Kirby, the 
leader in college athletics, and prominent 
business men, such as S. R. Guggenheim, 
who accepted the office of treasurer of the 
League; John S. Huyler, and others, who 
furnished the sinews of war, without which 
nothing could have been accomplished. 

Immediately after the organization of the 
League, and although there had been no 
opportunity of actually doing any work 
among the schoolboys, we decided that we 
would take the risk of holding an athletic 
meeting at Madison Square Garden on 
December 26, 1903, the only date available, 
for the purpose of bringing the matter be- 
fore the public. We had grave doubts as 
to whether the enterprise could possibly 
be made successful in the brief time that 
was available for preparation, and with our 
want of adequate organization. We con- 
cluded, however, to take the risk. The 
meeting was held and was a magnificent 


success, largely owing to the numbers of 
crack athletes from the various athletic 
clubs and organizations, who volunteered 
their services, so that there was no want of 
most competent superintendence. There 
were Over 1,500 entries, an unprecedented 
number for such a meeting, and Madison 
Square Garden was packed with a howling, 
but otherwise orderly, mob of 5,000 of 
their school associates, whose enthusiasm 
made the ordinary college contest sound 
like a Sunday School picnic. This meeting 
settled the question that so far as the boys 
were concerned, there was no question but 
what the movement would receive their 
enthusiastic support. The only thing 
remaining was to perfect our organization, 
raise money, and to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the teachers. A campaign for 
funds and prizes was begun and system- 
atically prosecuted by the officers of the 
League among their friends throughout 
the community, which was responded to 
most nobly. Probably the greatest assist- 
ance the League received was from Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who not only 
accepted the office of Honorary Vice-Pres- 
ident, which he now holds, but wrote a 
public letter strongly commending the 
work of the League, which was an endorse- 
ment which proved to be of the highest 
value to it. 

A large number of gentlemen, including 
J. Pierrepont Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, 
John D. Rockefeller, Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, and many others, have subscribed the 
funds which were required for the opera- 
tions of the League. They have also pre- 
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sented many valuable prizes for competi- 
tion in the different athletic events, and 
for general excellency in the athletic meet- 
ings of the districts, boroughs, and in the 
city at large. Many of these are extremely 
beautiful and valuable. Of these prizes 
102 are “Championship Trophies,” which 
are held for a year by the school which wins 
them, and the contest for the possession of 
which excites great interest among the 
different schools. While these contests are 
very valuable in stimulating interest in 
athletics, the League is more desirous of 
raising the standard of the mass of the 
boys than it is of having the different 
schools turn out a small aggregation of star 
athletes. For this purpose it has estab- 
lished a “button” on the lines of the 
“Marksman’s Badge,” used in the army, 
and in the National Guard, which it offers 
to each boy who annually passes a certain 
simple standard of “‘chinning” on a bar 
(or pull up), running and jumping. We 
have also for the same purpose, organized 
class competitions where all the boys of a 
class compete so as to make an average. 
We found when we commenced our work 
that the children coming from many of our 
congested districts were fully twenty per 
cent. in their physique below what normal 
boys should be. They could run a little, 
probably because they were accustomed to 
dodge policemen; but they could not 
jump, and they had almost no strength in 
their chest or arms. Our records show 
that when we commenced to test our boys 
for the athletic badge in schools having 
from 200 to 500 boys who competed, not 
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more than three or four would have sufficient 
strength to pass the test, while the ordinary 
husky country boy would not have the 
slightest difficulty in doing so twice over. 

Perhaps one of the wisest steps we took 
was the establishment from the beginning 
of an inflexible rule that no boy would be 
permitted to compete for a button, or to 
enter any of our matches unless he pro- 
duced a certificate from his principal that 
he was up to the “passing mark”’ in his 
studies and deportment. This has proved 
to be most valuable in helping the discipline 
of the schools, and has also been of great 
benefit to the boys themselves. 

Many of the boys who are most anxious 
to succeed in athletics are the ones whom 
the teachers have had the greatest difficulty 
to control, and who are inclined to be 
neglectful of their studies. These have 
now seen a new light. As one teacher told 
me: ‘Most of these boys have become 
saints, not because they want to be saints, 
but because they want to win the ‘button,’ 
or to participate in the games.” The 
teachers are astonished as well as pleased 
to find the boys who have been at the 
bottom of the class, and who have been 
impudent and disorderly, not only to re- 
form but to come to them day after day, 
and ask: ‘‘How do | stand, teacher; do 
you think my record is good enough so that 
I can get the certificate to enable me to 
compete?” For this reason the work of the 
League has become as popular among the 
principals and teachers as it has among the 
boys, and we are receiving their most 
earnest co-operation. 
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In addition to the muscular develop- 
ment coming from its athletic exercises, 
the League endeavors in every way to in- 
culcate good habits, and in particular 
“square dealing,’ not only among the boys 
in the schools, but among the principals 
and all connected with the games. Its 
teaching in this direction is best illustrated 
by the following extracts from a letter, 
which at the direction of the Committee, 
its President sent to the schools, and which 
is kept posted up in them: 

“Now, boys, the League wishes you all 
to keep on. It wishes every school to take 
an active interest in athletics. It wishes 
every boy to win its button, and to wear it, 
to show that he is an athlete. You cannot 
expect success in life, however, well you 
may be educated, unless you have got a 
sound body. You also need those mental 
qualities of quickness, determination and 
nerve which athletics develop. You can 
only get these by practice in your youth. 
You must also remember that to be an 
athlete you must take care of your body 
besides exercising it. You must keep your 
skin clean (which means frequent bathing), 
you must take lots of sleep, and you must 
keep out of the bad influences of the 
streets if you want to be strong. Above 
all, you must not smoke cigarettes. \t stunts 
your development, injures your heart and 
spoils your ‘wind.’ A grown man may 
smoke a pipe or cigar, without injury, al- 
though men in training stop smoking. 
But smoking of any sort is bad for growing 
athletes, and cigarettes with them are fatal 
to all prospects of success. 

“In conclusion, | would urge you to 
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always bear in mind that in all your con- 
tests you must ‘play fair’; despise every- 
thing that is tricky or mean; always abide 
strictly by the rules; strive to win by your 
own superior athletic prowess; do not be 
hunting for technicalities upon which to base 
protests against your opponents and accept 
the decisions of the officials of the games 
without complaint and in a sportsmanlike 
spirit. Do not unduly boast when you are 
fortunate enough to win; be a cheerful, 
manly loser when you do lose, and the first 
to congratulate your successful opponents. 
Remember, that to bea good athlete, means 
to be a square, honorable gentleman. 

“When you come to use the new athletic 
fields and recreation piers, keep in mind 
that they have been created for your per- 
sonal benefit, that therefore you should 
consider them as your property and neither 
injure them yourself, nor allow others to do 
so. Also, when on the grounds, and in 
going to and coming from them, remember 
to always conduct yourselves in the same 
gentlemanly manner that you do in the big 
events of the League.” 

There is nothing particularly new in such 
advice. It is what would occur as being 
needed to any sensible man, who knows the 
children of the schools. Coming from a 
clergyman or educational authority, it 
would make no impression whatever upon 
the average boy. But from an official of 
the League, recognized as an_ athletic 
authority and given, not as moral teaching, 
but as advice as to how to become a 
winning athlete, it is accepted by the boys 
as gospel. It is also followed, which too 
often is not the case with the gospel. 
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That this is the case is illustrated by a 
remark made by a lady to me at the High 
School meeting at the Columbia Ova’ iast 
fall: 

“| have seen,” she said, “something to- 
day that | did not suppose was possible. _ | 
have watched for two hours from 1,200 to 
1,500 young men of from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age in the open air, and 
not one of them was smoking a cigarette.” 

It had not struck me before she spoke, 
but it was remarkable, and three years ago 
would have been impossible. 

The organization of the League was 
largely based upon the methods which 
were used in connection with the establish- 
ment of the National Rifle Association. It 
is thorough and far-extending. The parent 
organization is managed by an Executive 
Committee, consisting of the president; 
S. R. Guggenheim, the treasurer; Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, the secretary; 
James Sullivan and Gustavus T. Kirby. 
Dr. Gulick is assisted in his work by Mr. 
Lee F. Hanmer, as assistant secretary, and 
by Dr. C. Ward Crampton, his deputy. 
The League also pays for the services of 
two assistants and a stenographer, to 
assist Dr. Gulick in the great labor which is 
thrown upon him as its secretary. 

New York City is divided into forty-six 
educational districts, to each of which is 
assigned a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and in which there is a local board, 
composed generally of two men and three 
women, who have the supervision of the 
detail work of the schools. A_ District 
Superintendent is assigned to each two 
adjoining districts, making twenty-three 
sub-districts under their charge. We have 
organized in each of these twenty-three 
districts, a District League, composed of 
the District Superintendent, the members 
of the local boards, principals and teachers, 
and also a number of other residents of the 
district who are interested in the work. 
There are two other Leagues covering single 
districts in the suburbs, making twenty-five 
in all, having one hundred and forty-four 
officers. These leagues are strong organi- 
zations, and take charge of the school 
athletics in their respective districts, and 
provide funds for the maintenance, and 
thus relieve the central body of a great deal 
of work. There is also an Elementary 
School Games Committee, and a High 
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School Games Committee, which are each 
made up of delegates from these district 
leagues, which pass upon all questions in 
regard to the holding of meetings, qualifica- 
tions of competitors and similar matters, 
their action being under the general super- 
vision of the Executive Committee of the 
League. 

Each school holds competitions among 
its boys by which it selects those who 
stand the highest. These represent it in 
the games which are held under the 
auspices of its district league. The suc- 
cessful competitors in these district com- 
petitions compete for the championships in 
the spring and fall indoor and outdoor 
meetings, which are held directly under the 
auspices of the League. 

In the three short years that have 
elapsed since the League commenced work, 
it has built up a tremendous organization. 
The large colleges, such as Cornell, Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton, think they are 
doing very well if they can hold an athletic 
meeting once a year, at which there will be 
some 100 to 150 competitors. The Public 
Schools Athletic League has held in one 
year 630 athletic meetings, at many of 
which there were over a thousand competi- 
tors, and a single school will hold a 
meeting, at which there will be 700 entries. 
The games whic’ are held cover almost all 
kinds of athletic competition. Naturally, 
running, and particularly relay racing, con- 
stitute a majority of the events, as they are 
not only valuable exercise, but enable a 
large number of boys to be handled rapidly. 
There are also, however, contests in broad 
and high jumping, pole vaulting and 
putting the shot, basket ball, socker foot- 
ball, cross country running, swimming (in 
the public baths), ice and roller skating, 
shooting, and a little rowing. The latter 
is, however, too expensive, and will not 
be kept up. 

It is needless to say that baseball con- 
stitutes a most popular feature. During 
the last year, there were 106 baseball teams 
who competed against each other. The 
final match for the championship was held 
on June 8th, in the Polo Grounds, the use 
of which was donated for that purpose. 
The teams which competed were P. S. No. 
10, Brooklyn, and P. S. No. 24, Manhattan. 
The grounds were crowded with an audi- 
ence of 15,000 spectators, and the teams 
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played a game which was commended by 
the leading authorities of baseball as being 
fully equal to any professional game that 
they had ever witnessed, the score being 
three to nothing, there being but three 
errors comitted during the game, and not a 
base taken on the balls. Moreover, there 
was not the slightest rowdyism nor un- 
sportsmanlike conduct manifested by any 
members of the teams. It is certain that 
no baseball meeting ever displayed any- 
thing like the enthusiasm which was dis- 
played by the boys who constituted the 
audience. In this it was noticeable that 
the school which was defeated cheered their 
opponents, the winners, as loudly, though 
perhaps not so heartily as they would have 
done if their own team had won. This is a 
custom which is generally followed in our 
meets and makes much for a true sports- 
manlike feeling. 

At the Elementary Schools’ meeting last 
June, a boy in the eighty-pound class, made 
a running, broad jump of seventeen feet. 
Another boy, under fourteen, made a high 
jump of fivefeet twoinches. When it iscon- 
sidered that Printzstein won the Olympic 
contest on a record of five feet four and 
three-quarter inches, it will be seen that 
this was a very creditable feat for a boy. 

In the contest for the “button” the 
number qualifying has increased greatly. 
In 1904-5 there were 1,162 buttons won; 
in 1906-7, 2,563 (making the cost of provid- 
ing the buttons a serious item of expendi- 
ture). When we consider what this means 
in respect to improvement in the general 
physical development of the boys of our 
public schools, we cannot but feel that our 
work was more fruitful of results than we 
had any reason to anticipate. 

It is probable that none of the many 
activities which the League is carrying on 
is likely to have as important an influence 
upon the country at large as the system of 
instruction in military rifle shooting, which 
it has installed in the High Schools. Until 
the invention of the Sub-Target Gun 
Machine, this would have been impossible, 
as not only were there no places where the 
boys could be safely taught to shoot, but 
the expense of ammunition would have 
been prohibitory. The machine has, how- 
ever, removed these difficulties. It con- 
sists of a standard, on the top of which is 
some mechanism, to which is attached an 
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ordinary Krag military rifle. This is so 
adjusted that when aim is taken with the 
rifle at a target across the room, and the 
trigger is pulled, the machine will register 
upon a miniature target the exact relative 
place where the target aimed at would 
have been hit if the gun had been loaded. 
As there is no danger connected with it, 
practice with it is rapid, and costs nothing. 
It is therefore ideal for the purpose. It has 
also the great advantage that the instructor 
who stands alongside of the boy who is 
shooting is able to follow on the miniature 
target the manner in which he is aiming, 
and to correct his defects in holding, which 
it is impossible to do with a loaded gun. 

Through the generosity of its friends, the 
League has installed one of these guns in 
each of twelve high schools in the City. 
The young men attending these high 
schools are from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age, and the “pick” of the elementary 
schools, as the great majority attending 
the latter are forced to go to work as soon 
as they graduate, which is usually done at 
the age of fourteen. 

They are greatly interested in this shoot- 
ing, and being healthy and strong, with 
sound nerves and good muscles, and at the 
age when they learn easily, are displaying 
wonderful skill. In fact, the records which 
they are making are better than those 
usually made by members of the National 
Guard regiments, which are provided with 
similar machines. 


The League gives a ‘“Marksman’s 
Badge,” similar to that which is given in 


the Army and in the National Guard. The 
qualification score for this badge was fixed 
at first at forty-one out of a possible fifty. 
The number who won it, however, was so 
great that it was very shortly raised to 
forty-two, and afterward to forty-four, 
shot standing, on a target assimilated to 
200 yards. This is a very high score, and 
yet this year the badge was won by 175 
boys. Of these thirty qualified as sharp- 
shooters with a full score of ten consecutive 
bulls-eyes, a feat which made the old rifle 
shots of the National Guard regiments 
literally “sit up and take notice.”’ 

The League holds annual contests be- 
tween the different high schools with the 
sub-target gun machine, the trophy being 
a bronze plaque three feet square, being a 
reproduction of Darnley’s “ Battle of Lex- 
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ington,” presented by Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, and which is held for a year by the 
school winning it. This was competed for 
in 1906 by teams from nine high schools, 
and in 1907 by fifteen teams from ten high 
schools, five being second teams. The 
Manual Training High School was the 
winner in 1907, with a score of 237 out of a 
possible 250, fired from the shoulder. 

The number of boys attending the high 
schools who are thus receiving instruction 
in shooting is some 7,000. This number is 
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moor. This was first shot in 1906, six high 
schools participating. The distances were 
100 and 400 yards, five shots at each dis- 
tance. The winning team (DeWitt Clinton 
High School) scored an average of forty-one 
and eight-tenths out of a possible fifty. 
The matches this year received a great 
impetus from the fact that President 
Roosevelt authorized me to announce that 
he would write a personal letter of con- 
gratulation and commendation to the boy 
certified by the League to have displayed 























Rope ladders and swinging rings for girls. 


so great as to make it out of the question 
to attempt to take them to a range and to 
give them practice in shooting with 
cartridges. 

In order to impress upon the boys that 
the skill which they may be able to attain 
with the sub-target gun machine will enable 
them to shoot well with a bullet in the open, 
the League has encouraged matches be- 
tween teams from the different schools in 
the rifle galleries of the different armories. 
It also holds an annual contest at Creed- 


the highest proficiency in shooting during 
the year. This letter from the President of 
the United States was naturally valued by 
the boys more highly than any other prize 
that could be offered, and its offer excited 
great emulation in the schools. 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Company offered a handsome prize to the 
school whose team should make the highest 
score, and several prizes were offered by 
others. The match was shot at Creed- 
moor on June 29, 1907, and was limited to 
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those boys who had previously won the 
“Marksmanship Badge.” The League had 
been able shortly before the match to issue 
two Krag rifles, carefully selected by the 
Ordnance Department, to each of the high 
schools so that each could shoot with its 
own guns. Although there were but three 
opportunities afforded for practice before 
the matches were shot, and the atmos- 
pheric conditions were bad (the last stages 
being shot in a misty rain which obscured the 
targets) the scores which were made showed 
remarkable skill. There were twelve 
teams shooting, and over 100 competitors. 
Morris High School won with an average 
of forty-one and eight-tenths out of fifty. 

Ambrose Scharfenberg, of the Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, won the 
President’s letter, making a full score in the 
Whitney match on the sub-target gun 
machine, sixty-three out of a possible 
seventy in the individual match on the 
range, and following this up with a total of 
forty-five points out of fifty, in the team 
match, his aggregate score being 158 for 
the three competitions. 

The boys, when they came bo range 
had, of course, no knowledge of the effect 
of wind and atmosphere, which it is neces- 
sary to know to be a good shot in the field, 
particularly at the longer ranges, and 
which can only be acquired by experience 
in actual shooting. They were, however, 
greatly helped by the coaching which was 
extended to them by a number of the best 
shots in the National Guard, who took 
great interest in the matches. They had 
in the previous practice with the sub-target 
gun machine learned to sight their rifles 
accurately, and to hold them steadily, and 
this was nine-tenths of the battle. They 
were therefore quick to follow the sugges- 
tions of their coaches, and very rapidly 
learned to handle their rifles with the 
coolness of veterans. 

If this system of the high schools in New 
York should be extended to the other high 
schools of the country, as it is likely will 
soon be accomplished, there should be at 
least 20,000 young men out of those who 
graduate from these schools every year 
who will be effective shots with a military 
rifle, a skill they will never lose. This, in 
the course of time, will give the country a 
corps of trained marksmen among the 
masses of our people, which will make our 
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volunteers when called out, efficient sol- 
diers, and therefore will constitute the 
greatest guarantee for national peace. The 
way to insure peace is for the country to be 
prepared to protect itself in case of war, 
and the only way this country will ever 
become prepared for war is to have the 
people as a mass trained in the use of the 
rifle, as their forefathers were at Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill, so that as citizen- 
soldiers they will be formidable to their 
opponents. If this ever needed demons- 
tration, it was proved by the success of the 
Boers against the British. 

For the purpose of extending its work to 
the girls, who need exercise even more 
than the boys, the League has instigated 
the formation of the Girls’ Branch of the 
Public Schools Athletic League. Miss 
Catharine S. Leverich is its president; Mrs. 
I. N. Phelps-Stokes, its treasurer; Mrs. 
Charles Farnsworth, its secretary, and its 
officers and directors include many of the 
most prominent ladies in New York. 
These ladies have organized a thorough 
system of physical instruction, which is 
being introduced among the girls attending 
the public schools. Various games have 
been adopted which are deemed best for the 
physical development of the girls, Mrs. 
Henry Siegel having offe.ed fifty dollars as 
a prize for the stimuation of original work 
in this line. 

In order to extend the work among the 
schools the ladies have established a series 
of classes in athletic instruction, which 
teachers attend for pleasure as well as 
profit, and have arranged that those 
teachers who would agree to instruct their 
classes should have the benefit of these 
classes themselves, without charge. A 
large number availed themselves of this 
privilege, and in this way the work has 
spread throughout most of the different 
schools, which are attended by girls. 

The exercises which are most generally 
practiced by the girls are ‘‘folk dancing.” 
These are quaint, peasant dances, which 
are not only interesting as dances, but also 
involve a good deal of gymnastic work, 
which develops strength and agility, ‘as 
well as grace. They also enable a large 
number to take part at one time. Relay 
races of different kinds, in which the differ- 
ent classes compete against each other as 
teams, are also a favorite feature. 
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Comptroller Herman A. Metz has pre- 
sented to the Girls’ Branch an attractive 
field in Brooklyn, which is being fitted up 
for the purpose of open air exercise by the 
girls. 

One of the greatest difficulties that has 
been experienced by the League has been 
that of getting space where the children 
could have an opportunity to practice, and 
where its games could be held. They have 
utilized the gymnasiums of such schools as 
have gymnasiums; the yards of the 
schools, their roofs, when they could be 
be fitted up for that purpose, and in many 
cases, where the travel would permit, the 
streets. They have also hired Celtic and 
other athletic fields on many occasions. 

The success which has been attained by 
the League has called public attention so 
strongly to the necessities and value of the 
athletic development of the children, that 
the City of New York has made an appro- 
priation of $400,000, with which four 
athletic fields have been purchased, which 
are now being fitted up. The enormous 
cost of land on Manhattan has made it 
impossible to procure a site on that island. 
One, however, has been built in Astoria, 
directly opposite the Ninety-second Street 
ferry, which will be available for the upper 
East Side of Manhattan. Another in 
Crotona Park, which will be available for 
the upper East Side of Manhattan as well 
as for the Bronx; a third at Stapleton, 
Staten Island, close to the terminus of the 
Municipal ferry, which will be accessible 
from the lower districts of Manhattan; and 
a fourth in South Brooklyn, on the line of 
the Brighton Beach Railroad Company, 
which can be reached from all parts of 
Brooklyn. These fields are being equipped 
in a first-class manner, with running tracks, 
jumping facilities; grandstands containing 
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lavatories, dressing rooms, and everything 
necessary for the accommodation of the 
children. These are about completed 
Some of them are already in use, and it is 
expected that all will be during the coming 
summer. 

The movement which is being initiated 
by the League is extending all over the 
country. This is particularly the case in 
regard to teaching shooting in the high 
schools. The National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice has caused to 
be printed a pamphlet containing a de- 
tailed account of the methods which are 
being pursued by the League, in respect to 
this matter, which it has extensively cir- 
culated throughout the United States. 

This matter has also excited much atten- 
tion abroad. Lord Roberts’ aid-de-camp 
has written me for information in regard to 
it, and there have been a number of publi- 
cations in respect to the work, in various 
foreign periodicals. 

The newspapers in the different states 
have taken much interest in the matter. 
A league has been established in Troy; 
another in New Orleans; steps are being 
taken to form one in Philadelphia, as well 
as in Chicago, and in a number of other 
cities. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this 
movement will soon become as extensive 
and prominent in all the cities of the 
United States as it has in the City of New 
York. That it will be enthusiastically 
received by the boys, is, of course, self- 
evident. It is also equally appreciated by 


their parents, who desire that their sons 
shall grow up to be manly, strong boys. 
That in making them manly and strong, a 
benefit will be conferred not only upon the 
boys, but upon the country, is believed to 
be too clear for argument. 
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LONGROPE’S LAST GUARD 


A FATAL STAMPEDE 


BY C. M. RUSSELL 


DRAWING BY THE AUTHOR 


HOEVER told you that 
cattle stampede _ with- 
“] out cause was talkin’ 

#5 <4, like a shorthorn,”’ says 
lA Rawhide. “You can 
K | bet all you got that 
eee Mt whenever cattle run, 
there’s a reason for it. 

“There’s plenty of causes for a stam- 
pede; sometimes its a green hand or a care- 
less cowpuncher scratchin’ a match to 
light a cigarette. Maybe it’s somethin’ 
on the wind, or a tired night-hoss spraddles 
out ’n’ shakes himself, ’n’ the poppin’ of 
the saddle leather causes ’em to jump the 
bed-ground. Scare a herd on the start, ’n’ 
you’re liable to have hell with them all the 
way. I’ve seen bunches well trail-broke 
that you couldn’t fog off the bed-ground 
with a slicker and six-shooter; others that 
had had a scare, you’d have to ride a hun- 
dred yards away to spit. Some men’s 
too careful with their herds, ’n’ go tip- 
toein’ around like a mother with a sick kid. 
I’ve had some experience, ’n’ claim this 
won’t do. I’ve seen herds start in broad 
daylight, with no cause that anybody 
knows of. The smell of blood will start 
em goin’; this generally comes off in the 
mornin’ when they’re quittin’ the bed- 
ground. Now, in every herd you'll find 
steers that’s regular old rounders. They 
won’t go to bed like decent folks, but 
put in the night perusin’ round, disturbin’ 
the peace. 

“Tf there’s any bulls in the bunch there’s 
liable to be fightin’. I’ve often watched an 
old bull walkin’ ’round through the herd 
talkin’ fight, hangin’ up his bluff, with a 
bunch of these rounders at his heels. 









They’re sure backin’ him up—boostin’ ’n’ 
ribbin’ up trouble, ’n’ if there’s a fight 
pulled off you should hear these trouble 
builders takin’ sides; every one of ’em with 
his tongue out ’n’ tail kincked, buckin’ ’n’ 
bellerin’ like his money’s all up. These 
night ramblers that won’t go to bed at 
decent hours, after raisin’ hell all night are 
willin’ to bed down ’n’ are sleepin’ like 
drunks when decent cattle are walkin’ off 
the bed-ground. 

“Now you know when a cow-brute quits 
his bed he bows his neck, gaps ’n’ stretches 
all same ’s a human after a 
Maybe he accidentally trom} 
these rounder’s tails that’s 
the ground. This hurts plent 
Night Rambler ain’t slow abou 
he raises like he’s overslept 
he'll miss the coach, leavin’ the tossel of 
his tail under the other feller’s hoof. He 
goes off ringin’ his stub ’n’ scatterin’ blood 
on his rump ’n’ quarters. Now the minute 
the other cattle winds the blood the ball 
opens. Every hoof’s at his heels, barkin’ 
’n’ bellerin’. Them that’s close enough are 
hornin’ him in the flank like they’re stuck 
to finish him off. They’re all plum hog- 
wild, ’n’ if you want any beef left in your 
herd you'd better cut him out, ’cause an 
hour of this will take off more taller than 
they'll put on in a month. 

“Cattle like open country to sleep in; | 
sure hate to hold a herd near any brakes 
or deep ’royos, ‘cause no matter how 
gentle a herd is, let a coyote or any other 
animal loom up of a sudden close to ’em 
’n’ they don’t stop to take no second look, 
but are gone like a flash in a pan. Old 
bulls comin’ up without talkin’ sometimes 
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jump a herd this way, ’n’ it pays a cow- 
puncher to sing when he’s comin’ up out of 
a ‘royo close to a bed-ground. 

“Some folks ‘Il tell you that cowboys 
sing their cows to sleep, but that’s a mis- 
take, judgin’ from my experience, ‘n’ I’ve 
had some. The songs ’n’ voices I’ve heard 
‘round cattle ain’t soothin’. A cowpuncher 
sings to keep himself company; it ain't 
that he’s got any motherly love for these 
longhorns he’s put to bed ’n’s ridin’ herd 
on; he’s amusin’ himself ’n’ nobody else. 
These ditties ’re generally shy on melody 
‘n’ strong for noise. Put a man alone in 
the dark, ’n’ if his conscience is clear ’n’ 
he ain't hidin’ he’ll sing ’n’ don’t need to 
be a born vocalist. Of course singin’s a 
good thing around a herd, ’n’ all punchers 
know it. In the darkness it lets the cows 
know where you're at. 

“If you ever woke up in the night 'n’ 
found somebody—you didn’t know who 
or what—loomin’ up over you, it would 
startle you, but if this somebody’s singin’ 
or whistlin’ it wouldn’t scare you none. 
It’s the same with Mister Steer; .that 
snaky, noiseless glidin’ up on him ’s what 
startles the animal. 

“‘All herds has some of these lonesomes 
that won't lay down with the other cattle, 
but beds down alone maybe twenty-five 
or thirty yards from the edge of the herd. 
He’s got his own reason for this; it might 
be he’s short an eye. This bein’ the case 
you can bet all you got he’s layin’ with the 
good blinker next to the herd. He don’t 
figure on lettin’ none of his playful brothers 
reef his ribs from a sneak. One-eyed hosses 
’s the same. Day or night you'll find him 
on the outside with his good eye watchin’ 
the bunch. Like Mister Steer, the confi- 
dence he’s got in his brothers ’s mighty frail. 

“But these lonesome cattle | started to 
tell about is the ones that a puncher’s most 
liable to run onto in the dark, layin’ out 
that way from the herd. If you come 
onto him singin’ it don’t startle Mister 
Steer; he raises easy, holdin’ his ground 
till you pass; then he lays down in the 
same place. He’s got the ground warm 
’n’ hates to quit her. Cows, the same as 
humans, likes warm beds. Many’s the 
time in cool weather I’ve seen some evil- 
minded, lowdown steer stand ’round actin’ 
like he ain’t goin’ to bed, but all the 
time he’s got his eye on some poor under- 
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sized brother layin’ nearby, all innocent. 
As soon as he thinks this ground ’s warm, 
Mister Lowdown walks over, horns him 
out ’n’ jumps his claim. This lowdown 
trick is sometimes practiced by punchers 
when they get a gentle herd. It don’t hurt 
a cowpuncher’s conscience none to sleep 
in a bed he stole from a steer. 

“If you ride sneakin’ ’n’ noiseless onto 
one of these lonesome fellers, he gets to his 
feet with dew-claws ’n’ hoofs rattlin’, ’n’s 
runnin’ before he’s half up, hittin’ the 
bunch like a canned dog, ’n’ quicker than 
you can bat an eye, the whole herd’s gone. 
Cows are slow animals, but scare ’em ’n’ 
they're fast enough; a thousand ’Il get to 
their feet as quick as one. It’s sure a 
puzzler to cowmen to know how a herd 
‘Il all scare at once, ’n’ every animal ’Il get 
to his feet at the same time. I’ve seen 
herds do what cowpunchers would call 
jump—that is, raise ‘n’ not run. I’ve 
been lookin’ across a herd in bright moon- 
light—a thousand head or more, all down, 
when with no known cause there’s a short, 
quick rumble, ‘n’ every hoof’s standin’. 

“T’ve read of stampedes that were sure 
dangerous 'n’ scary, where a herd would 
run through a camp upsettin’ wagons ’n’ 
trompin’ sleepin’ punchers to death. When 
day broke they'd be fifty or a hundred miles 
from where they started, leavin’ a trail 
strewed with blood, dead cowpunchers ’n’ 
hosses, that looks like the work of a Kansas 
cyclone. This is all right in books, but the 
feller that writes it’s romancin’ ’n’ don’t 
savvy the cow. Most stampedes is noisy 
but harmless to anybody but the cattle. 
A herd in a bad storm might drift thirty 
miles in a night, but the worst run I ever see 
we ain't four miles from the bed-ground 
when day broke. 

“This was down in Kansas; we're trail- 
in’ beef ’n’ have got about seventeen hun- 
dred head. Barrin’ a few dry ones, the 
herd’s straight steers, mostly Spanish long- 
horns from down on the Cimarron. We're 
about fifty miles south of Dodge. Our 
herd ’s well broke ’n’ lookin’ fine, ’n’ the 
cowpunchers’s all good natured, thinkin’ 
of the good time comin’ in Dodge. 

“That evenin’ when we’re ropin’ our 
hosses for night-guard the trail-boss, Old 
Spanish we call him—he ain’t no real 
Spaniard, but has rode some in old Mexico 
‘n’ talks some Spanish—says to me: 
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Them cattle ought to hold well; they 
ain’t been off water four hours ‘n’ we 
grazed ‘em plum onto the bed-ground. 
Every hoof of ’em’s got a paunch full of 
grass 'n’ water, ’n’ that’s what makes cattle 
lay good.’ 

“Me ’n’ a feller we call Longrope, ’s on 
first guard. He’s a center-fire or single- 
cinch man from California; packs a sixty- 
foot rawhide riata, ’n’ when he takes her 
down ‘n’ runs out about half of her into 
loop she looks big, but when it reaches the 
animal, comes pretty near fittin’ hoof or 
horn. I never went much on these long- 
rope boys, but this man comes as near 
puttin’ his loop where he wants to as any 
I ever see. You know Texas men ain’t got 
much love for a single rig, ‘n’ many’s the 
argument me ’n’ Longrope’s had on this 
subject. He claims a center-fire is the 
only saddle, but I ‘low they'll do all right 
on a shad-bellied Western hoss, but for 
Spanish pot-gutted ponies they’re no good. 
You’re ridin’ up on his withers all the time. 

“When we reach the bed-ground most 
of the cattle’s already down, lookin’ com- 
fortable. They're bedded in open country 
’n'things look good for an easy night. It’s 
been mighty hot all day, but there’s a little 
breeze now, makin’ it right pleasant, but 
down west I notice some nasty lookin’ 
clouds hangin’ ’round the new moon that’s 
got one horn hooked over the skyline, 'n’ 
it ain't long till there ain’t a star in sight. 
There’s a little lightnin’ so far off that you 
can just hear her rumble, but she’s walkin’ 
up on us slow, ’n’ I’m hopin’ she'll go 
‘round. The cattle’s all layin’ quiet ’n’ 
nice, so when me ’n’ Longrope meet we 
stop to talk awhile. 

““They’re layin’ quiet,’ says I. 

““Too damn quiet,’ says he. ‘I like 
cows to lay still all right, but | want some 
of the natural noises that goes with a herd 
this size. I want to hear ’em blowin’ off, 
‘n’ the creakin’ of their joints, showin’ 
they're easin’ themselves in their beds. 
Listen, ’n’ if you hear anything I'll eat that 
rimfire saddle of yours—grass-rope 'n’ all.’ 

“| didn’t notice till then, but when | 
straightened my ears it’s quiet as a grave. 
If it ain’t for the lightnin’ showin’ the herd 
once in awhile, | couldn’t ’a’ believed that 
seventeen hundred longhorns lay within 
forty feet of where I’m sittin’ on my hoss. 
It’s gettin’ darker every minute, 'n’ if it 
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wasn’t for Longrope’s slicker I couldn’t ’a’ 
made him out though he’s so close I could 
have touched him with my hand. Finally 
it darkens up so I can’t see him at all. 
It’s black as a nigger’s pocket; you 
couldn’t find your nose with both hands. 

““T remember askin’ Longrope the time. 

““T guess I'll have to get help to find the 
timepiece, says he, but gets her after 
feelin’ over himself, ’n’ holdin’ her under 
his cigarette takes a long draw, lightin’ up 
her face. 

“*Half-past nine,’ says he. 

“Half an hour more,’ I says. ‘Are you 
goin’ to wake up the next guard or did you 
leave it to the hoss-wrangler?’ 

“*There won't be but one guard to- 
night,’ he answers, ‘’n’ we'll ride it. You 
might as well hunt for a hoss thief in 
heaven as look for that camp. Well I 
guess I'll mosey ’round,’ ’n’ with that he 
quits me. 


“The lightnin’s playin’ every little 
while. It ain’t makin’ much noise, but 


lights up enough to show you where you’re 
at. There ain’t no use ridin’; by the 
flashes I can see every hoof’s down. For 
a second it ‘Il be like broad day, then 
darker than the dungeons of hell, ’n’ | 
notice the little fireballs on my _ hoss’s 
ears; when I spit there’s a streak in the 
air like scratchin’ a wet match. These 
little fireballs is all I can see of my hoss, 
‘n’ they tell me he’s listenin’ all ways; his 
ears are never still. 

“| tell you there’s something mighty 
ghostly about sittin’ up on a hoss you 
can’t see, with them two little blue sparks 
out in front of you wigglin’ and movin’ like 
a pair of spook eyes, ’n’ it shows me the old 
night hoss is usin’ his list’ners pretty 
plenty. I got my ears cocked too, hearin’ 
nothin’ but Longrope singin’; he’s easy 
three hundred yards across the herd from 
me, but I can hear every word: 


“*Sam Bass was born in Injiana, 
It was his native home; 
"Twas at the age of seventeen 
Young Sam began to roam. 


“He first went out to Texas, 
A cowboy for to be; 
A better hearted feller 
You’d seldom ever see.’ 


“It’s so plain it sounds like he’s singin’ 
in my ear: I can even hear the click-clack 
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of his spur-chains agin his stirrups when 
he moves ‘round, ’n’ the cricket in his bit 
—he’s usin’ one of them hollow conchoed 
half-breeds—she comes to me plain on the 
stillness. Once there's a steer layin’ on the 
edge of the herd starts sniffin’. He’s 
takin’ long draws of the air like he’s nosin’ 
for somethin’. I don’t like this, it’s a bad 
sign; it shows he’s layin’ for trouble, ’n’ all 
he needs is some little excuse. 

“Now every steer when he beds down 
holds his breath for a few seconds, ’n’ then 
blows off; that noise is all right ’n’ shows 
settlin’ himself for comfort. But 
when he curls his nose ’n’ makes them long 
draws it’s a sign he’s sniffin’ for something 
‘n’ if anything crosses his wind that he 
don’t like, there’s liable to be trouble. 
I’ve seen dry trail herds mighty thirsty, 
layin’ good, till a breeze springs off the 
water, maybe ten miles away; start 
sniffin’, ’n’ the minute they get the wind 
you could comb Texas ’n’ wouldn’t have 
enough punchers to turn ’em till they had 
wet their feet ’n’ filled their paunches. 

“| get tired sittin’ there starin’ at nothin’ 
so start ridin’ ’round. Now it’s sure dark 
when animals can’t see, but | can tell by 
the way my hoss moves he’s feelin’ his 
way, but I don’t blame him none; it’s like 
lookin’ in a black pot. Sky ’n’ ground’s 
the same ’n’ | ain’t gone twenty-five yards 
till | hear cattle gettin’ up ’round me; I’m 
in the herd ’n’ its lucky I’m singin’ ’n’ they 
don’t scare. Pullin’ to the left I work 
cautious ‘n’ easy till I’m clear of the bunch. 
Ridin’s useless so I flop my weight over on 
one stirrup ’n’ go on singin’. 

“The lightnin’s quit now ’n’ she’s darker 
than ever; the breeze has died down ’n’ 
it’s hotter than the hubs of hell. Above my 
voice | can hear Longrope. He’s singin’ 
‘The Texas Ranger’; now the ‘Ranger’ ’s 
a long song ’n’ there’s few punchers that 
knows it all, but Longrope’s sprung a lot 
of new verses on me ’n’ I’m interested. 
Seems like he’s on about the twenty-fifth 
verse, ‘n’ there’s danger of him chokin’ 
down, when there’s a whisperin’ in the 
grass behind me; it’s a breeze sneakin’ up. 
It flaps the tail of my slicker ’n’ goes by; 
in another second she hits the herd. The 
ground shakes ’n’ they’re all runnin’. My 
hoss takes the scare with ’em ’n’s bustin’ a 
hole in the darkness when he throws both 
front-feet in a badger hole, goin’ to his 


he’s 
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knees, plowin’shis nose in the dirt. But 
he’s a good night-hoss ‘n’s hard to keep 
down. The minute he gets his feet under 
him right he raises, runnin’ like a scared 
wolf. Hearin’ the roar behind him he 
don’t care to mix with them locoed long- 
horns. I got my head turned over my 
shoulder listenin’, tryin’ to make out which 
way they’re goin’ when there’s a flash of 
lightnin’ busts a hole in the sky—it’s one of 
these kind that puts the fear of God in a 
man—thunder ’n’ all together. My hoss 
whirls ’n’ stops in his tracks, spraddlin’ out 
squattin’ like he’s hit, ’n’ I can feel his 
heart beatin’ agin’ my leg, while mine’s 
poundin’ my ribs like it “Il bust through. 
We're both plenty scared. 

“This flash lights up the whole country, 
givin’ me a glimpse of the herd runnin’ a 
little to my left. Big drops of rain are 
poundin’ my hat. The storm has broke 
now for sure, with the lightnin’ bombardin’ 
us at every jump. Once a flash shows me 
Longrope, ghostly in his wet slicker. He's 
so close that I could hit him with my quirt, 
‘n’ I hollers to him: 

“*This is hell.’ 

“*Yes,’ he yells back above the roar, ‘] 
wonder what damned fool kicked the lid 
off.’ 

“T can tell by the noise that they’re 
runnin’ straight; there ain’t no clickin of 
horns. It’s a kind of hummin’ noise like 
a buzz saw, only a ten thousand times 
louder. There’s no use in tryin’ to turn ‘em 
in this darkness, so I’m ridin’ wide—just 
herdin’ by ear ’n follerin’ the noise. Pretty 
soon my ears tell me they’re crowdin’ 
’n’ comin’ together; with the clickin’ ’n’ 
whettin’ of thousands of horns, the next 
flash shows ’em all millin’, with heads 
jammed together ’n’ horns locked; some’s 
rared up ridin’ others, the whole herd 
squirmin’ like a bristled snake. In the 
same light I see Longrope, ’n’ from the 
blink I get of him he’s among ’em or too 
close for safety, ’n’ in the dark I thought 
I saw a gun flash three times with no report, 
but with the noise these longhorns are 
makin’ now | doubt if I could ’a’ heard a 
six-gun bark if I pulled the trigger myself, 
’n’ the next thing | know me ’n’ my hoss 
goes over a bank, lightin’ safe. I guess it 
ain’t over four feet but it seems like fifty 
in the darkness, ’n’ if it hadn’t been for my 
chin-string I’d ’a’ went from under my hat. 
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Again the light shows me we're in a ’royo 
with the cattle comin’ over the edge, 
wigglin’ ’n’ weavin’ like army worms. 

“It’s a case of all night’s hard ridin’. 
Sometimes they'll mill ’n’ quiet down, 
then start trottin’ ’n’ break into a run. 
Not until daybreak do they stop, ’n’ maybe 
you think old day ain’t welcome. My hoss 
is sure leg-weary, ’n’ I ain’t so rollicky 
myself. When she gets light enough | go 
to lookin’ for Longrope, with nary a sign 
of him; ’n’ the herd—you wouldn’t know 
they were the same cattle—smeared with 
mud ’n’ ga’nt as greyhounds; some of ’em 
with their tongues out, still lollin’ from 
their night’s run, but sizin’ up the bunch 
I guess | got ’em all. .I’m kind of worried 
about Longrope. Its a cinch that wher- 
e’er he is he’s afoot, ’n’ chances is he’s layin’ 
on the prairie with a broken leg. 

‘“‘The cattle spreads out ’n’ begin feedin’. 
There ain’t much danger of losin’ ’em now 
its broad daylight, so I ride up on a raise 
to take a look at the back trail. While 
I’m up there viewin’ the country my eyes 
run onto somethin’ about half a mile back 
in a draw. I can’t make it out, but get 
curious, so spurrin’ my tired hoss into a 
lope I take the back trail. °Tain’t no 
trouble to foller in the mud; it’s plain as 
plowed ground. | ain’t rode three hun- 
dred yards till the country raises a little 
‘n’ shows me this thing’s a hoss, ’n’ by the 
white streak on his flank, | heap savvy it’s 
Peon—that’s the hoss Longrope’s ridin’. 
When I get close he whinners pitiful like; 
he’s lookin’ for sympathy, ’n’ I notice when 
he turns to face me, his right foreleg’s 


broke. He’s sure a sorry sight with that 
fancy, full-stamped center-fire saddle 
hangin’ under his belly in the mud. While 


I’m lookin’ him over, my hoss cocks his 
ears to the right, snortin’ low. This scares 
me—I’m afeared to look. Somethin’ tells 
me I won’t see Longrope, only part of him 
—that part that stays here on earth when 
the man’s gone. Bracin’ up | foller my 
hoss’s ears, ’n’ there in the holler of the 
’royo is a patch of yaller; it’s part of a 
slicker. I spur up to get a better look over 
the bank, ’n’ there tromped in the mud is 
all there is left of Longrope. Pullin’ my 
gun | empty her in the air. This brings 
the boys that are follerin’ the trail from 
the bed-ground. Nobody’d had to tell 
“em we'd had hell, so they come in full 
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force, every man but the cook ’n’ hoss 
wrangler. 

“We all get off our hosses, long faced ’n’ 
sorry. He’s layin’ face up with his slicker 
skirts pulled up under his head ’n’ shoul- 
ders, showin’ he’s been dragged. It’s the 
saddest sight I ever see—the drizzlin’ rain, 


the wet hosses ’n’ long-faced, quiet 
punchers. 
“Nobody feels like talkin’. It don’t 


matter how rough men are—I’ve knowed 
*em that never spoke without cussin’, that 
claimed to fear neither God, man nor devil, 
but let death visit camp ’n’ it puts ’em 
thinkin’. They generally take their hat 
off to this old boy that comes everywhere 
’n’ any time. He’s always ready to pilot 
you—willin’ or not—over the long, dark 
trail that folks don’t care to travel. He’s 
never welcome, but you've got to respect 
him. 

““Tt's tough—damned tough,’ says 
Spanish, raisin’ poor Longrope’s head ’n’ 
wipin’ the mud from his face with his neck 
handkerchief, tender, like he’s afeared he'll 
hurt him. We find his hat tromped in the 
mud not fur from where he’s layin’. His 
scabbard’s empty ’n’ we never do locate 
his gun. 

“That afternoon when we're countin’ 
out the herd to see if we’re short any, we 
find a steer with a broken shoulder ’n’ an- 
other with a hole plum through his nose. 
Both of these is gun wounds; this accounts 
for them flashes I see in the night. It 
looks like when Longrope gets mixed in 
the mill he tries to gun his way out, but the 
cattle crowd him to the bank ’n’ he goes 
over. The chances are he was dragged 
from his hoss in a tangle of horns. 

“Some’s for takin’ him to Dodge ’n’ 
gettin’ a box made for him, but Old Span- 
ish says: ‘Boys, Longrope is a prairie man, 
’n’ if she was a little rough at times, she’s 
been a good foster mother. She cared for 
him while he’s awake, let her nurse him 
in his sleep.’ So we wrapped him in his 
blankets, ’n’ put him to bed. 

“It’s been twenty years or more since 
we tucked him in with the end-gate of the 
bed-wagon for a headstone, which the 
cattle have long since rubbed down, leavin’ 
the spot unmarked. It sounds lonesome, 
but he ain’t alone, ’cause these old prairies 
has cradled many of his kind in their long 
sleep. 
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Come, shape your plans where the fire is bright, 
And the shimmering glasses are— 

When the woods are white in the winter’s night, 
Under the northern star. 


oS x1 WAS during the Holi- 
PRE sa 4 day week that Eddie 
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: proposed the matter. 
7, That is Eddie’s way. 

i 2) 7 ° “. 
| No date, for him, is 


too far ahead to begin 

:= meee to plan anything that 
has vari-colored flies in it, and tents, 
and the prospect of the campfire smell. 
The very mention of these things will make 
his hair bristle up (rather straight, stiff 
hair it is and silvered over with premature 
wisdom) and put a new glare into his 
spectacles (rather wide, round spectacles 
they are, until he looks even more like an 
anarchist than usual) more indeed than 
in the old Heidelberg days, when as a mat- 
ter of truth, he is a gentle soul; sometimes, 
when he has transgressed, or thinks he has, 
almost humble. 

As I was saying, it was during the holi- 
days—about the end of the week, as I re- 
member it—and I was writing some letters 
at the Club in the little raised corner that 
looks out on the park, when I happened to 
glance down toward the fireplace, and saw 
Eddie sitting as nearly on his coat collar as 
possible, in one of the wide chairs, and as 
nearly in the open hickory fire as he could 
get, pawing over a book of Silver Doctors, 
Brown Hackles and the like, and dreaming 
a long, long dream. 

Now, I confess there is something about 
a book of trout flies, even at the year’s end, 
when all the brooks are flint and gorged 
with white, when all the north country 
hides under seamless raiment that stretches 
even to the Pole itself—even at such a 
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time, | say, there is something about those 
bits of gimp, and gut, and feathers, and 
steel, that prick up the red blood of any 
man—or of any woman, for that matter 
who has ever flung one of those gaud: 
things into a swirl of dark water, and felt 
the swift, savage tug on the line and heard 
the music of the singing reel. 

I forgot that I was writing letters and 
went over there. 

“Tell me about it, Eddie,” | 
“Where are you going, this time?” 

Then he ‘unfolded to me a marvelous 
plan. It was a place in Nova Scotia—he 
had been there once before, only, this time 
he was going a different route, farther into 
the wilderness, the deep unknown, some- 
where even the guides had never been. 
Perhaps stray logmen had been there, or 
the Indians; sportsmen never. There had 
been no complete surveys, even by the gov- 
ernment. Certain rivers were known by 
their outlets, certain lakes by name. It 
was likely that they formed the usual net- 
work and that the circuit could be made by 
water, with occasional carries. Unques- 
tionably the waters swarmed with trout. 
A certain imaginative Indian, supposed to 
have penetrated the unknown, had declared 
that at one place were trout the size of one’s 
leg. 

Eddie became excited as he talked and 
his hair bristled. He set down a list of the 
waters so far as known, the names of cer- 
tain guides, a number of articles of provis- 
ion and an array of camp paraphernalia. 
Finally he made maps and other drawings 
and began to add figures. It was dusk 
when we got back. The lights were wink- 
ing along the park over the way, and 
somewhere through the night, across a 
waste of cold, lay the land we had visited, 
still waiting to be explored. We wandered 
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out into the dining room and settled the 
matter across a table. When we rose 
from it, | was pledged—pledged for June; 
and this was still December, the tail of the 
old year. 


II . 


And let us buy for the days of spring 
While yet the north winds blow! 

For half the joy of the trip, my boy, 
Is getting your traps to go. 


Immediately we, that is to say Eddie, 
It is Eddie’s way to 


began to buy things. 
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an amazing collection of articles, adapted 
to every time and season, to every change 
of wind and temperature, to every spot 
where the tent gleams white in the camp- 
fire’s blaze, from Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains to India’s coral strand. Far be it 
from me to deride or deprecate this ten- 
dency, even though it were a ruling pas- 
sion. There are days, and nights, too, re- 
called now with only a heart full of grati- 
tude because of Eddie’s almost inexhausti- 
ble storehouse of comforts for soul and 
flesh—the direct result of those text-books 
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It was a field day for Eddie and he bought more. 


read text-books and to consult catalogues 
with a view of making a variety of pur- 
chases. He has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in the matter of camp life, but being a 
modest man he has a fund of respect for the 
experience of others. Anyone who has had 
enough ability, or time, to write a book on 
the subject, and enough perseverance, or 
money, to get it published, can preach the 
gospel of the woods to Eddie in the matter 
of camp appointments; and even the man- 
ufacturers’ catalogues are considered sound 
reading. As a result, he has accumulated 


and those catalogues, and of the wild, 
sweet joy he always found in making lists 
and laying in supplies. Not having a turn 
that way, myself, he had but small respect 
for my ideas of woodcraft and laid down 
the law of the forest to me with a firm hand. 

*When I hinted that I should need a new 
lancewood rod, he promptly annulled the 
thought. When I suggested that I might 
aspire as far as a rather good split bam- 
boo, of a light but serviceable kind, he dis- 
pelled the ambition, forthwith. 


“You want a noibwood,” he said. “I 
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have just ordered one, and | will take you 
to the same place to get it.” 

I had never heard of this particular 
variety of timber, and it seemed that Eddie 
had never heard of it, either, except in a 
catalogue and from the lips of a dealer who 
had imported a considerable amount of the 
material. Yet I went along, meekly 
enough, and ordered under his direction. 
I also selected an assortment of flies—the 
prettiest he would let me buy. A few 
others which | had set my heart on | had 
the dealer slip in when Eddie wasn’t look- 
ing. I was about to buy a curious thing 
which a trout could not come near without 
fatal results, when the wide glare of his 
spectacles rested on me and my courage 
failed. Then he selected for me a long 
landing net, for use in the canoe, and an- 
other with an elastic loop to go about the 
neck, for wading; leaders and leader-boxes 
and the other elementary’ necessaries of 
angling in the northern woods. Of course 
such things were as A, B,C to Eddie. He 
had them in infinite variety, but it was a 
field day and he bought more. We were 
out of the place at last, and I was heaving a 
sigh of relief that this part of it was over 
and I need give the matter no further 
thought, when Eddie remarked: 

“Well, we've made a pretty good start. 
We can come down here a lot of times be- 
tween now and June.” 

“But what for?” I asked. 

“Oh, for things. You haven’t a sleep- 
ing bag, yet, and we'll be thinking of other 
stuff right along. We can stay over a day 
in Boston, too, and get some things there. 
| always do that. You want a good many 
things. You can’t get them in the woods, 
you know.” 

Eddie was right about having plenty of 
time, for this was January. He was wrong, 
however, about being unable to get things 
in the woods. I did, often. I got Eddie’s. 


Ill 


Now the gorges break and the streamlets wake 
And the sap begins to flow, , 
And each green bud that stirs my blood 
Is a summons, and I must go. 


Eddie could not wait until June. When 
the earliest April buds became tiny, pale 
green beads—that green which is like the 
green of no other substance or season— 
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along certain gray branches in the park 
across the way, when there was a hint and 
flavor of stirring life in the morning sun, 
then there came a new bristle into Eddie’s 
hair, a new gleam into his glasses, and | 
knew the wood gods were calling, and that 
he must obey. 

“It is proper that one of us should go on 
ahead,” he argued, “and be arranging for 
guides, canoes and the like at the other 
end.” . 

| urged that it was too soon—that the 
North was still white and hard with cold— 
that preliminaries could be arranged by 
letter. I finally suggested that there were 
still many things he would want to buy. 
He wavered then, but it was no use. Eddie 
can put on a dinner dress with the best and 
he has dined with kings. But he is a cave-, 
a cliff- and a tree-dweller in his soul and the 
gods of his ancestors were not to be gain- 
said. He must be on the ground, he de- 
clared, and as for the additional articles we 
might need, he would send me lists. Of 
course, | knew he would do that, just as | 
knew that the one and mighty reason for 
his going was to be where he could smell 
the first breath of the budding North 
and catch the first flash and gleam of the 
waking trout in the nearby waters. 

He was off, then, and the lists came as 
promised. | employed a sort of general 
purchasing agent at length to attend to 
them, though this I dared not confess, for 
to Eddie it would have been a sacrilege 
not easy to forgive. That I could dele- 
gate to another any of the precious pleasure 
of preparation, and reduce the sacred func- 
tions of securing certain brands of eating 
chocolate, camp candles, and boot grease 
(three kinds), to a commercial basis would, 
I felt, be a thing almost impossible to ex- 
plain. The final list, he notified me, would 
be mailed to a hotel in Boston, for the rea- 
son, he said, that it contained things no- 
where else procurable; though I am con- 
vinced that a greater reason was a con- 
viction on his part that no trip could be 
complete without buying a few articles in 
Boston at the last hour before sailing, and 
his desire for me to experience this con- 
cluding touch of the joy of preparation. 
Yet I was glad, on the whole, for I was able 
to buy secretly some things he would never 
have permitted—among them a phantom 
minnow which looked like a tin whistle, a 
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little four-ounce bamboo rod, and a gorge- 
ous Jock Scott fly with two hooks. The 
tin whistle and the Jock Scott looked 
deadly, and the rod seemed adapted to a 
certain repose of muscle after a period of 
activity with the noibwood. I decided to 
conceal these purchases about my person 
and use them when Eddie wasn’t looking. 

But then it was sailing time and as the 
short-nosed energetic steamer dropped 
away from the dock, a storm (there had 
been none for weeks before) set in, and we 
pitched and rolled, and through a dim dis- 
ordered night I clung to my berth and 
groaned, and stared at my things in the 
corner and hated them according to my 
condition. Then morning brought quiet 
waters and the custom house at Yar- 
mouth, where the tourist who is bringing 
in money, and maybe a few other things, 
is made duly welcome and not bothered 
with a lot of irrelevant questions. What 
Nova Scotia most needs is money, and the 
fisherman and the hunter, once through the 
custom house, become a greater source of 
revenue than any tax that could be laid 
on their modest, not to say paltry, baggage, 
even though the contents of one’s trunk be 
the result of a list such as only Eddie can 
prepare. There is a wholesome restaurant 
at Yarmouth, too, just by the dock, where 
after a tossing night at sea one welcomes a 
breakfast of good salt ham, with eggs, and 
pie—two kinds of the latter, pumpkin and 
mince. 

I had always wondered where the pie- 
belt went, after it reached Boston. Now | 
know that it extends across to Yarmouth 
and so continues up through Nova Scotia 
to Halifax. Certain New Englanders more 
than a hundred years ago, “went down to 
Nova Scotia,” for the reason that they 
fostered a deeper affection for George, the 
King, than for George of the Cherry Tree 
and Hatchet. The cherry limb became too 
vigorous in their old homes and the hatchet 
too sharp, so they crossed over and took 
the end of the pie-belt along. They main- 
tained their general habits and speech, too, 
which in Nova Scotia to-day are almost 
identical with those of New England. But 
I digress—a grave and besetting sin. 

I had hoped Eddie would welcome me at 
the railway station after the long fore- 
noon’s ride—rather lonely, in spite of the 
new land and the fact that | made the ac- 
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quaintance of a fisherman who taught me 
how to put wrappings on a rod. Eddie 
did not meet me. He sent the wagon, in- 
stead, and | enjoyed a fifteen mile ride 
across June hills where apple blossoms were 
white, with glimpses of lake and stream 
here and there; through woods that were a 
promise of the wilderness to come; by fields 
so thickly studded with bowlders that one 
to plant them must use a drill and dyna- 
mite, getting my first impression of the 
interior of Nova Scotia, alone. Then at 
last came a church, a scattering string of 
houses, a vista of lakes, a neat white hotel 
and the edge of the wilderness had been 
reached. On the hotel steps a curious, 
hairy, wild-looking figure was capering 
about—doing a sort of savage dance—per- 
haps as a preparation for war. At first | 
made it out to be a counterpart of pictures 
I had seen of Robinson Crusoe on_ his 
desert island. Then | discovered that it 
wore wide spectacles and these in the fad- 
ing sunlight sent forth a familiar glare. So 
it was Eddie, after all, and no edged tool 
had touched hair or beard since April. 
I understood, now, why he had not met 
me at the station. 


IV 


Now, the day is at hand, prepare, prepare— 
Make ready the boots and creel, 

And the rod so new and the fly-book, too, 
The line and the singing reel. 


Eddie’s room and contents, with Eddie 
in the midst of them, was a marvel and a 
revelation. All the accoutrements of 
former expeditions of whatever sort, all 
that he had bought for this one, all that I 
had shipped from week to week, were 
gathered there. There were wading boots 
and camp boots and moccasins and Dutch 
bed-slippers and shoepacks—the _ last- 
named a sort of Mic-mac Indian cross be- 
tween a shoe and a moccasin, much affected 
by guides who keep them saturated with 
oil and wear them in the water and out— 
there were nets of various sizes and sorts, 
from large minnow nets through a line of 
landing nets to some silk head nets, in- 
vented and made by Eddie himself, one for 
each of us, to pull on day or night when the 
insect pests were bad. There was a quan- 
tity of self-prepared ointment, too, for the 
same purpose, while of sovereign remedies, 
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balms and anodynes for ills and misfor- 
tunes, Eddie’s collection was as the sands 
of the sea. Soothing lotions there were for 
wounds new and old, easing draughts for 
pains internal and external, magic salves 
such as were used by the knights of old 
romance, Amadis de Gaul and others, for 
the instant cure of ghastly lacerations 
made by man or beast, and a large fresh 
bottle of a collodion preparation with which 
the victim could be painted locally or in 
general, and stand forth at last, good as 
new—restored, body, bones and skin. In 
addition there was a certain bottle of the 
fluid extract of gelsemium, or something 
like that, which was recommended for any- 
thing that the rest of the assortment could 
do, combined. .It was said to be good for 
everything from a sore throat to a snake 
bite—the list of its benefits being recorded 
in a text-book by which Eddie set great 
store. 

“Take it, by all means, Eddie,” I said, 
“then you won't need any of the others.” 

That settled it. The gelsemium was left 
behind. 

I was interested in Eddie’s rods, leaning 
here and there on various parcels about 
the room. | found that the new noibwood, 
such as I had ordered, was only a unit in a 
very respectable aggregate—rather an un- 
important unit it appeared by this time, 
for Eddie calmly assured me that the tip 
had remained set after landing a rather 
small trout in a nearby stream and _ that 
he did not consider the wood altogether 
suitable for trout rods. Whereupon | was 
moved to confess the little bamboo stick | 
had bought in Boston, and produced it for 
inspection. I could see that Eddie bristled 
a bit as I uncased it and | think viewed it 
and wiggled it with rather small respect. 
Still, he did not condemn it utterly and I 
had an impulse to confess the other things, 
the impossible little scale-wing flies, the 
tin whistle and the Jock Scott with two 
hooks. However, it did not seem just the 
psychological moment, and I refrained. 

As for Eddie’s flies, viewed together, 
they were a dazzling lot. There were 
books and books of them—American, Eng- 
lish. Scotch and what not. There was one 
book of English dry flies, procured during 
a recent sojourn abroad, to be tried in 
American waters. One does not dance 
and jiggle a dry fly to give it the appear- 
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-ance of life—of some unusual creature with 


rainbow wings and the ability to wriggle 
up stream, even against a swift current. 
The dry fly is built to resemble life itself, 
color, shape and all, and is cast on a slow 
moving stream where a trout is seen to 
rise, and allowed to drift with the gently 
flowing current exactly over the magic 
spot. All this Eddie explained to me and 
let me hold the book a little time, though | 
could see he did not intend to let me use 
one of the precious things, and would pre- 
fer that I did not touch them. 

He was packing now and I| wandered 
idly about this uncatalogued museum of 
sporting goods. There was a heap of can- 
vas and blankets in one corner—a sleeping 
bag, it proved, with an infinite number of 
compartments, or layers; there were hats 
of many shapes, vests of many fabrics, 
coats of many colors. There were things I 
had seen before only in sporting goods 
windows; there were things | had never 
seen before, anywhere; there were things 
of which I could not even guess the use. 
In the center of everything were bags— 
canvas and oil-skin receptacles, variously 
named “tackle bag,” “‘wardrobe,” “war 
bag”’ and the like—and into these the con- 
tents of the room were gradually but firmly 
disappearing, taking their predestined place 
according to Eddie’s method—for, after 
all, it was a method; and as | looked at 
Eddie, unshaven for weeks, grizzled and 
glaring, yet glowing with deep kindliness 
and the joy of anticipation, | could think 
of nothing but Santa Claus, packing for 
his annual journey that magic bag which 
holds more and ever more, and is so deep 
and so wide in its beneficence that after all 
the comforts and the sweets of life are 
crowded within, there still is room for 
more atop. Remembering my own one 
small bag which I had planned to take, 
with side pockets for tackle, and a place 
between for certain changes of raiment, | 
felt my unimportance more and more, and 
the great need of having an outfit like 
Eddie’s—of having it in the party, I mean, 
handy like, where it would be easy to get 
hold of in time of need. I foresaw that 
clothes would want mending; also, per- 
haps, rods; and it was pleasant to note 
that my tent-mate would have boxes of 
tools for all such repairs. 

| foresaw, too, that I should burn, and 
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bruise, and cut myself and that Eddie’s 
liniments and lotions and New Skin would 
come in handy. It seemed to me that in 
those bags would be almost everything 
that human heart could need or human 
ills require, and when we went below where 
Del and Charlie, our appointed guides, 
were crowding certain other bags full of 
the bulkier stores—packages, cans and 
bottles, and when | gazed about on still 
other things—tents, boots, and baskets of 
camp furniture—I had a sense of being 
cared for, though | could not but wonder 
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chain—but it was decided to load boats and 
baggage into wagons and drive through 
the woods—a distance of some seventeen 
uneven miles—striking at once for the true 
wilderness where the larger trout were 
said to dwell and the ‘‘over Sunday” 
fisherman does not penetrate. Then for 
a day or two we would follow waters and 
portages familiar to our guides, after which 
we would be on the borders of the unknown, 
prepared to conquer the wilderness with 
an assortment of fishing rods, a supply of 
mosquito ointment and a pair of twenty- 





Eddie’s room with Eddie in the middle of it was a curiosity. 


how two small canoes were going to float 
all that provender and plunder and four 
strong men. 


V 


Then away to the heart of the deep unknown, 
Where the trout and the wild moose are— 
Where the fire burns bright, and tent gleams 

white 
Under the northern star. 


It was possible to put our canoes into 
one of the lakes near the hotel and enter 
the wilderness by water—the Liverpool 


two caliber rifles, these being our only 
guns. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that we 
expected to do little shooting. In the 
first place it was out of season for most 
things, though this did not matter so much, 
for Eddie had in some manner armed him- 
self with a commission from the British 
Museum to procure specimens dead or alive, 
and this amounted to a permit to kill, and 
skin, and hence to eat, promiscuously and 
at will. But I believe as a party, we were 
averse to promiscuous killing: besides it is 
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well to be rather nice in the matter of 
special permits. Also, we had come, in 
the main, for trout and exploration. It 
was agreed between us that, even if it were 
possible to hit anything with our guns, we 
would not kill without skinning, and we 
wouldn’t skin without eating, after which 
resolution the forest things probably 
breathed easier, for it was a fairly safe 
handicap. 

1 shall not soon forget that morning 
drive to Jake’s Landing, at the head of 
Lake Ked-gee-ma-koo-gee, where we put 
in our canoes. My trip on: the train along 
the coast, and the drive through farming 
country, more or less fertile, had given me 
little conception of this sinister land— 
rockstrewn and barren, seared by a hun- 
dred forest fires. Whatever of green tim- 
ber still stands is likely to be little more 
than brush. Above it rise the bare, gaunt 
skeletons of dead forests: bleached with 
age, yet blackened by the tongues of flame 
that burned out the life and wealth of a 
land which is now little more than waste 
and desolation—the haunt of the moose, 
the loon and the porcupine, the natural 
home of the wild trout. 

It is true, that long ago, heavy timber 
was cut from these woods, but the wealth 
thus obtained was as nothing to that which 
has gone up in conflagrations, started by 
the careless lumbermen and _ prospectors 
and hunters of a later day. Such timber 
as is left barely pays for the cutting, and 
old sluices are blocked and old dams falling 
to decay. No tiller of the soil can exist in 
these woods, for the ground is heaped and 
drifted and windrowed with slabs and 
bowlders, suggesting the wreck of some 
mighty war of the gods—some titanic 
missile-flinging combat, with this as the 
battle ground. Bleak, unsightly, unpro- 
ductive, mangled and distorted out of all 
shape and form of loveliness, yet with a 
fierce, wild fascination in it that amounts 
almost to beauty—that is the Nova Scotia 
woods. 

Only the water is not like that. Once on 
the stream or lake and all is changed. For 
the shores are green; the river or brook is 
clear and cold—and tarry black in the deep 
places; the water leaps and dashes in 
whirlpools and torrents, and the lakes are 
fairy lakes, full of green islands—mere 
ledges, many of them, with two or three 
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curious sentinel pines—and everywhere the 
same clear, black. water, and always the 
trout, the wonderful, wild, abounding 
Nova Scotia trout. 

To Jake’s Landing was a hard, jolting 
drive over a bad road, with only a break 
here and there where there is a house or 
two, and maybe a sawmill and a post- 
office, the last sentinels of civilization. It 
was at Maitland, the most important of 
these way stations that we met Loon. 
Maitland is almost a village, an old settle- 
ment, in fact, with a store or two, some 
pretty houses and a mill. Loon is a dog 
of the hound variety who makes his home 
there, and a dear and faithful friend of 
Eddie's, by the latter's account. Indeed, 
as we drew near Maitland, after announcing 
that he would wish to stop at the Mait- 
land stores to procure some new things he 
had thought of, Eddie became really boast- 
ful of an earlier friendship with Loon. He 
had met Loon on a former visit, during 
his (Loon’s) puppyhood days, and he had 
recorded the meeting in his diary, wherein 
Loon had been set down as ‘“‘a most in- 
telligent and affectionate young dog.” He 
produced the diary now as evidence, and | 
could see that our guides were impressed 
by this method of systematic and abso- 
lute record which no one dare dispute. 
He proceeded to tell us all he knew about 
Loon, and how glad Loon would be to see 
him again, until we were all jealous that no 
intelligent and affectionate hound dog was 
waiting for us at Maitland to sound the 
joy of welcome and to speed us with his 
parting bark. 

Then all at once we were at Maitland 
and before Loon’s home, and sure enough 
there in the front yard, wagging both body 
and tail, stood Loon, It took but one 
glance for Eddie to recognize him. Per- 
haps it took no more than that for Loon 
to recognize Eddie. I don’t know; but 
what he did was this: He lifted up his 
voice as one mourning for a lost soul and 
uttered such a series of wails and lamen- 
tations as only a hound dog in the deepest 
sorrow can make manifest. 

““Wow-0Ww-00-0W-WOWW-00-00-0.” 

The loon bird sends a fairly unhappy 
note floating down the wet, chill loneliness 
of a far, rainy lake, but never can the most 
forlorn of loons hope to approach his canine 
namesake of Maitland. Once more he 
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broke out into a burst of long-drawn 
misery, then suddenly took off under the 
house as if he had that moment remem- 
bered an appointment there, and feared he 
would be late. But presently he looked 
out, fearfully enough, and with his eyes 
fixed straight on Eddie, set up still 
another of those heart-breaking protests. 

As for Eddie, I could see that he was 
hurt. He climbed miserably down from 
the wagon and crept gently toward the 
sorrowing hound. 
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we pressed him now to confess what ex- 
treme cruelty or deceit he had practiced 
upon Loon in his puppyhood, that the 
grown hound dog had remembered, and 
reproached him for to-day. But for the 
remained silent and 


most part Eddie 
seemed depressed. Neither did he again 


produce his diary, though we urged him 
to do so, in order that he might once more 
read to us what he had recorded of Loon. 
Perhaps something had been overlooked, 
something that would make Loon’s lamen- 





Eddie produced his jug of fly mixture and we anointed ourselves for the first time, 
putting on a pungent fragrance. 


“Nice Loon—good Loon. Don’t 
remember mer” 

““Wow-ow-00-0w-wow-00-00-0,”” followed 
by another disappearance under the house. 

“Come, Loon, come out and see your old 
friend—that’s a good dog!” 

It was no use. Loon’s sorrow would not 
be allayed, and far beyond Maitland we 
still heard him wailing it down the wind. 

Of course it was but natural that we 
should discuss the matter with Eddie. He 
had assured us that dogs never forget, and 
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tations clear. I think we were all glad 
when at last there came a gleam 
through the trees and we were at Jake’s 
Landing, where our boats would first touch 
the water, where we would break our 
bread in the forest for the first time. 

It was not much of a place to camp. 
There was little shade, a good deal of mud, 
and the sun was burning hot. There was 
a remnant of black flies, too, and an ad- 
vance guard of mosquitoes. Eddie pro- 
duced his jug of fly mixture and we 
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anointed ourselves for the first time, put- 
ting on a pungent fragrance which was to 
continue a part of us, body and bone, so 
long as the wilderness remained our shel- 
ter. It was greasy and sticky and I could 
not muster an instant liking for the com- 
bined fragrance of camphor, pennyroyal, 
and tar. But Eddie assured me that | 
would learn to love it, and I was willing 
to try. 

I was more interested in the loading of 
the canoes. Del, stout of muscle and 
figure—not to say fat, at least not over fat 
—and Charlie, light of weight and heart— 
sometimes known as Charles the Strong— 
were packing and fitting our plunder into 
place, condensing it into a tight and solid 
compass in the center of our canoes in a 
way that commanded my respect and even 
awe. I could see, however, that when our 
craft was loaded the water line and the 
gunwale were not so far apart, and | 
realized that one would want to sit decently 
still in a craft like that, especially in rough 
water. 

Meantime, Eddie had coupled up a rod 
and standing on a projecting log was mak- 
ing a few casts. I assumed that he was 
merely giving us an exhibition of his skill 
in throwing a fly, with no expectation of 
really getting a rise in this open, disturbed 
place. It was fine, though, to see his deft 
handling of the rod and I confess | watched 
him with something of envy. I may con- 
fess, too, that vay own experience with fly 
casting had been confined to tumbling 
brooks with small pools and overhanging 
boughs, where to throw a fly means merely 
to drop it on a riffle or at most to swing it 
out over a swirling current below a fall. 1 
wondered as I watched Eddie if I ever 
should be able to send a fly sailing back- 
ward and then shoot it out forward a mat- 
ter of twenty yards or so with that almost 
imperceptible effort of the wrist; and even 
if | did learn the movement, if | could man- 
age to make the fly look real enough in 
such smooth open water as this to fool even 
the blindest and silliest of trout. 

But, suddenly, where Eddie’s fly—it was 
a Silver Doctor, I think—fell lightly on 
the water, there was a quick swirl, a flash 
and then a widening circle of rings. 

“You got him comin’, commented 
Charlie, who, it seems, had been noticing. 

The fly went skimming out over the 
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water again and softly as thistle seed set- 
tled exactly in the center of the circling 
rings. But before it touched, almost, 
there came the flash and break again, and 
this time there followed the quick stiffen- 
ing of the rod, a sudden tightening of the 
line, and a sharp, keen singing of the reel. 

“That's the time,” commented Charlie 
and reached for a landing net. 

To him it was as nothing—a thing to be 
done a hundred times a day. But to me 
the world heaved and reeled with excite- 
ment. It was the first trout of the expe- 
dition, the first trout | had ever seen taken 
in such water, probably the largest trout 
I had ever seen taken in any water. In 
the tension of the moment I held my 
breath, or uttered involuntary comments. 

It was beautiful to see Eddie handle that 
trout. The water was open and smooth 
and there is no gainsaying Eddie’s skill. 
Had he been giving an exhibition per- 
formance it could not have been more per- 
fect. There was no eagerness, no driving 
and dragging, no wild fear of the fish get- 
ting away. The curved rod, the taut 
swaying line and the sensitive hand and 
wrist did the work. Now and again there 
was a rush, and the reel sang as it gave 
line, but there was never the least bit of 
slack in the recover. Nearer and nearer 
came the still unseen captive, and then 
presently our fisherman took the net from 
his guide, there was a little dipping move- 
ment in the water at his feet and the first 
trout of the expedition was a visible fact— 
his golden belly and scarlet markings the 
subject of admiration and comment. 

It was not a very big fish by Nova Scotia 
standards—about three quarters of a 
pound, | believe; but it was the largest 
trout I had ever seen alive, at that time, 
and I was consumed with envy. I was 
also rash. A little more, and I had a rod 
up, was out on a log engaged in a faithful 
effort to swing that rod exactly like Eddie’s 
and to land the fly precisely in the same 
place. 

But for some reason the gear wouldn’t 
work. In front of me, the fly fell every- 
where but in the desired spot, and back 
of me the guides dodged and got be- 
hind bushes. You see, a number three 
steel-hook sailing about promiscuously 
in the air, even when partially concealed 
in a fancy bunch of feathers, is a thing 
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to be avoided. I had a clear field in 
no time, but perhaps Eddie had caught 
the only fish in the pool, for even he 
could get no more rises. Still I per- 
sisted and got hot and fierce, and when 
I looked at Eddie I hated him because he 
didn’t cut his hair, and reflected bitterly 
that it was no wonder a half savage crea- 
ture like that could fish. Finally | hooked 
a tree top behind me and in jerking the fly 
loose made a misstep and went up to my 
waist in water. The tension broke then— 
I helped to break it—and the fishing trip 
had properly begun. 

The wagons had left us now, and we 
were alone with our canoes and our guides. 
Del, the stout, who was to have my espe- 
cial fortunes in hand, knelt in the stern of 
the larger canoe and I gingerly entered 
the bow. Then Eddie and his guide found 
their respective places in the lighter craft 
and we were ready to move. A moment 
more and we would drop down the stream 
to the lake, and so set out on our long 
journey. 

I recall now that I was hot and wet and 
still a little cross. I had never had any 
especial enthusiasm about the expedition 
and more than once had regretted my 
pledge made across the table, at the end 
of the old year. Even the bustle of prep- 
aration and the journey into a strange 
land had only mildly stirred me, and | felt 
now that for me, at least, things were likely 
to drag. There were many duties at home 
that required attention. These woods 
were full of mosquitoes, probably malaria. 
It was likely that I should take cold, be 
very ill and catch no fish whatever. But 
then suddenly we dropped out into the 
lake—Kedgeemakoogee, the lake of the 
fairies—a broad expanse of black water, 
dotted with green islands, and billowing 
white in the afternoon wind, and just as 
we rounded I felt a sudden tug at the end 
of my line which was trailing out behind 
the canoe. 

In an instant I was alive. Del cau- 
tioned me softly from the stern, for there 
is no guide who does not wish his charge to 
acquit himself well. 

“Easy now—easy,” he said. 
a good one—don’t hurry him.” 

But every nerve in me began to tingle— 
every drop of blood to move faster. | was 
eaten with a wild desire to drag my prize 
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into the boat before he could escape. Then 
all at once it seemed to me that my line 
must be fast, the pull was so strong and 
fixed. But looking out behind, Del saw 
the water break just then—a sort of double 
flash. 

“Good, you’ve got a pair,” he said. 
“Careful, now, and we'll save ’em both.”’ 

To tell the truth I had no hope of saving 
either, and if I was careful I didn’t feel so. 
When I let the line go out, as I was obliged 
to, now and then, to keep from breaking 
it altogether, I had a wild, hopeless feeling 
that I could never take it up again and 
that the prize was just that much farther 
away. Whenever there came a sudden 
slackening | was sickened with a fear that 
the fish were gone, and ground the reel 
handle feverishly. Fifty yards away the 
other canoe, with Eddie in the bow, had 
struck nothing as yet, and if I could land 
these two | should be one ahead on the 
score. It seems now a puny ambition but 
it was vital then. I was no longer cold, or 
hot, or afraid of malaria, or mosquitoes, 
or anything of the sort. Duties more or 
less important at home were forgotten. | 
was concerned only with those two trout 
that had fastened to my flies, the Silver 
Doctor and the Parmcheenie Belle, out 
there in the black, tossing water, and with 
the proper method of keeping my line taut 
but not too taut, easy but not too easy, 
with working the prize little by little within 
reach of the net. Eddie, ..ddenly seeing 
my employment, called across congratula- 
tions and encouragement. Then, immedi- 
ately, he was busy too, with a fish of his 
own, and the sport, the great, splendid 
sport of the far north woods, had really 
begun. 

| brought my catch near the boatside at 
last, but it is no trifling matter to get two 
trout into a net when they are strung out 
on a nine-foot leader, with the big trout 
on the top fly. Reason dictates that the 
end trout should go in first and at least 
twice | had him in, when the big feliow at 
the top gave a kick that landed both out- 
side. It’s a mercy I did not lose both, but 
at last with a lucky hitch they were duly 
netted, in the canoe, and I was weak and 
hysterical, but triumphant. There was 
one of nearly a pound and a half, and the 
other a strong half pound, not guess weight, 
but by Eddie’s scales, which | confess | 


, 
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thought niggardly. Never had I taken 
such fish in the Adirondack or Berkshire 
streams I had known, and what was more, 
these were two at a time!* 

Eddie had landed a fine trout also, and 
we drew alongside, now, for consultation. 
The wind had freshened, the waves were 
running higher, and with our heavy canoes 
the six-mile paddle across would be a risky 
undertaking. Why not pitch our first 
night's camp nearby, here on Jim Charles’ 
point—a beautiful spot where once long 
ago a half-civilized Indian had made his 
home? In this cove before dark we could 
do abundant fishing. 

For me there was no other plan. 
all enthusiasm, now. There were 
here and | could catch them. That was 
enough. Civilization—the world, flesh and 
the devil—mankind and all the duties of 
life were as nothing. Here were the woods 
and the waters. There was the point for 
the campfire and the tents. About us 
were the leaping trout. The spell of the 
forest and the chase gripped me body and 
soul. Only these things were worth while. 
Nothing else mattered—nothing else ex- 
isted. 

We landed and in a little while the tents 
were white on the shore, Del and Charlie 
getting them up as if by conjury. Then 


I was 
trout 


*The ordinary New York and New England “‘half- 
pound trout” will weigh anywhere from four to six 
ounces. It takes a trout nearly a foot long to weigh 
halfa pound. With each additional inch the weight 
increases rapidly. A trout thirteen inches in length 
will weigh about three quarters of a pound. A four- 
teen-inch trout will weigha pound. A fifteen inch 
trout in good condition will weigh one anda half 
pounds, plump. 
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once more we were out in the canoes and 
the curved rod and the taut line and the 
singing reel dominated every other force 
under the wide sky. It was not the truest 
sport, maybe, for the fish were chiefly 
taken with trolling flies. But to me, then, 
it did not matter. Suffice it that they 
were fine and plentiful, and that I was 
two ahead of Eddie when at last we drew 
in for supper. 

That was joy enough, and then such 
trout—for there are no trout on earth like 
those one catches himself—such a camp- 
fire, such a cozy tent (Eddie’s it was, from 
one of the catalogues) with the guides’ tent 
facing, and the fire between. For us there 
was no world beyond that circle of light 
that on one side glinted among boughs of 
spruce and cedar and maple and birch, and 
on the other, gleamed out on the black 
water. Lying back on our beds and 
smoking, and looking at the fire and the 
smoke curling up among the dark branches 
toward the stars, and remembering the 
afternoon’s sport and all the other after- 
noons and mornings and nights still to 
come, I was moved with a deep sense of 
gratitude in my heart toward Eddie. 

“Eddie,” I murmured, “I forgive you 
all those lists, and everything, even your 
hair. I begin to understand now some- 
thing of how you feel about the woods and 
the water, and all. Next time : 

Then (for it was the proper moment) | 
confessed fully—the purchasing agent, the 
tin whistle, even the Jock Scott with two 
hooks. 





(To be continued.) 

















OLD SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


V—DARING MERCHANTS AND THEIR VENTURES 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RARE 





HERE is to-day nothing 
at all comparable with 
the community of inter- 
ests which a century ago 
bound all Salem in a kin- 
ship with the sea and its 
affairs. Every ship for 

China or India carried a list of “adven- 

tures,” small speculations entrusted to the 

captain or supercargo, contributed by boys 
and girls, sweethearts, brothers, mothers 

and wives. In the log of the Astrea, for a 

voyage to Batavia and Canton, are the 

following ‘memoranda of ‘adventures,’”’ 
which were to be sold by the captain and 
the profits brought home to the investors: 











“Captain Nathaniel West: 

15 boxes spermacetti candles. 
riffe wine.” 
“James Jeffry. 1 cask ginseng.” 
“George Dodge 810 Dollars. *To be invested 
by the Captain. 1 pipe Madeira wine.” 


1 pipe Tene- 


In searching among the old logs for 
these ‘adventures’ the following items 
were found as entered on board ship 
Messenger of Salem, 1816: 


“Memorandum of Miss Harriet Elkin’s Ad- 
venture. 

“Please to purchase if at Calcutta two net 
bead with draperies; if at Batavia or any spice 
market, nutmegs and mace, or if at Canton, 
Two Canton Crape shawls of the enclosed colors 
at $5 per shawl. Enclosed is $10. Signed. 

“HENRIETTA ELKINS.” 

“Memorandum of Mr. John R. Tucker’s Ad- 
venture. 

“Mr. C. Stanley, Sir: 

“| hand you a bag containing 100 Spanish 
dollars for my adventure on board the ship 
Messenger, which please invest in coffee and 
sugar, if you have room after the cargo is on 
board. If not, invest the amount in nutmegs, 
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or spice as you think best. Please do for me 
as you do for your own, and oblige your obt. 
“Joun R. Tucker. 

“To Edward Stanley, master.” 

Captain Stanley kept an itemized record 
of his transactions with Mr. H. Tucker's 
one hundred Spanish dollars, and it may 
be interesting to note how such an “ad- 
venture’? was handled to reap profits for 
the waiting speculator in far away Salem. 
The captain first bought in Batavia, ten 
bags of coffee for $83.30, which with boat- 
hire, duty and sacking made the total out- 
lay $90.19. This coffee he sold in Antwerp 
on his way home for $183.75. Arriving at 
Salem. .. paid over to Mr. Tucker the sum 
of $193.57, or almost 100 per cent. profit 
on the amount of the “adventure.” This 
is enough to show why this kind of specu- 
lative investment was so popular in the 
Salem of a century ago. 

The same ship carried also “Mrs. Mary 
Townsend’s adventure,” to wit: 

“Please to purchase lay out five dollars which 
I send by vou, Vizt: 

“One Tureen 14 by 10 inches China. 
Nett bead and you will oblige.” 


One 


Almost every household of Salem had 
its own men folk or near kinsmen on the 
sea, not in the off-shore fisheries, nor in the 
coastwise trade where the perils of their 
calling might be somewhat atoned for by 
the frequent visits of these loved ones. 
The best and bravest men of Salem were 
in the deep-water, square-rigged vessels 
which vanished toward the Orient and the 
South Seas to be gone not months, but 
years on a voyage. 

The diary of Rev. Dr. William Bentley, 
for many years a notable Salem clergyman, 
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contains vivid glimpses of the life of the 
town as it had to do with the sea. He 
used to watch for incoming vessels, spy- 
glass in hand, in a tower raised on the 
highest hill overlooking the harbor en- 
trance. This lookout was built for him 
by one of his parishioners, Captain George 
Crowninshield. Above it was a flagstaff, 
from which waved the signals telling the 
safe arrival of some expected vessel. Some- 
times it hung at half-mast to notify the 
townspeople of sorrowful news impending. 

In his diary Dr. Bentley frequently made 
notes of those of his flock who desired 
special prayers said for their dear ones, 
and these entries have each its story of 
anxious separation with the gray sea rolling 
between. Under date of April 24, 1785, 
the list of prayers requested, reads: 

“Sunday, Notes for Martha Hodgdon, sick 
and Brother at Sea. Hannah Bushnel, for 
Sister’s death and Brother at sea. Hannah 
Archer death of daughter and friend at Sea. 
Mary Whitford, death of Sister and friend at 
Sea. David Newhall, sick and son at Sea.” 

Other entries in Dr. Bentley’s diary of 
a like nature are as follows: 

“August 13. Mary Lauchlin, delivery, and 
husband at Sea. Martha Gale, death of hus- 
band and brother at Sea. Mary Crowninshield, 
death of son-in-law and Sons at Sea.” 

“July 3, 1791. Anna Bowditch, death of 
Husband and prayer for her Brethre~ >t Sea. 
Mary Bowditch, and children, death of her son, 
and for Sons at Sea. Mary Batten, sudden 
death of her only Son and for Son-in-law at 
Sea. Sarah Batten, sudden death of her 
husband and prayer for Brethren at Sea. Eliza- 
beth Cotton, death of her Brother, and for her 
Husband and Brother at Sea. Elizabeth Ma- 
son, death of youngest child and prayer for 
husband and friends at sea. : Preserved 
Elkins returns thanks for the remarkable preser- 
vation of her husband, asks prayers for his 
safe return and for absent Brethren.” 

Doctor Bentley enjoyed visiting his sea- 
faring parishioners, from the wealthy ship- 
owner to the humble retired seaman whose 
parlor floor was carpeted with white sand 
fancifully “heringboned’”’ in patterned 
squares. Then the aged housewife would set 
out her best china which her husband had 
brought from Canton, and make a ‘“‘nimble 
cake”’ to be served with hot sauce. After 
rounds of salty gossip, the pastor would 
set down in his diary items like these: 

“Aug. 9, (1790). The Ship Columbia came in 
from around the world; the first adventure 
from America and it is hoped with pleasing 
success.” 
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“Oct. 27, (1790). Strange disorders in Man- 
chester last Sunday. A Bradford of Rowley 
preached all day and in the evening discoursed 
upon the servant of Abraham sent to bring a 
wife for his son. He turned to the women and 
asked them whether they did not want a hus- 
band to go home Married to. A Crazy Man 
named Lee cried out, ‘All want a husband.’ 
And Women fell into fits, and shrieks were heard, 
while an honest Tar standing by exclaiming, 
‘The Devil of a Wedding, Holio! Boys, Hollo.’” 

“Nov. 12, (1790). It is reported that Sinclair 
has returned from a Guinea voyage* with the 
loss of all his crew. Notwithstanding the laws 
of the Commonwealth, there is not one man of 
spirit to stand forth and make inquiry into these 
detestable practices. | am informed that this 
daring Wretch who has made so much Mischief 
is engaging in another such a voyage.” 

“Dec. 5, (1790). This day sailed another 
Guinea-man commanded by one Grafton, a Man 
of Contemptible Character. It is said to be the 
property of Joseph White, Stone, Waters and 
the former master, one Sinclair.” 

“Jan. 20, (1791). Had some information re- 
specting Coromandel Coast and Bengal from 
Capts. B. Crowninshield and Gibant. The first 
testifies that he saw the funeral of a husband 
in which the wife was consumed. She was 
feeble, led round the pile by two Bramins, ap- 
peared wild and was suspected of taking opium. 
The fire was quickened by brimstone, etc. and 
the ashes swept into the River. She was very 
Young.” 

“April 7, (1791). The sale of India Goods 
closed this day at noon. The strangers retired 
after the first day, complaining that they did 
not expect to purchase at retail, on account of 
the Small Lots. The third day was of sales upon 
the wharf, raisins, Teas, etc. The Sales of Tea 
were few. About 12 chests of Bohea. The 
fruit sold at a moderate advance. The usual 
artifice was employed of a Bidder for the owner 
which must leave much of the Goods unsold. 
From the care to spread the Advertisements, 
it was expected that a great Concourse of 
people, etc. Few rich merchants appeared.” . . 

“July 8, (1791). In consequence of the va- 
rious distresses which we have suffered, numer- 
ous reports are spreading respecting the state 
of our absent friends, so that it has become a 
time of general disquietude. All are expecting 
ill news from their friends (at sea). Some of our 
fears we realize. Mr. Smith who married Lydia 
King, has arrived from the East Indies, from 
Bengal, with Captain Rich of Boston and brings 
the news of the death of Mr. William Cotton, a 
most worthy young man who died at Batavia 
in Java of the fever in that place. He and Mr. 
Smith were Adventurers in the service of India 
Merchants upon high wages. The one has paid 
with his life and the other gives but poor recom- 
mendation to such temporary employment. 
He asserts that he has buried 12 hands of his 
crew and that he was sick in person nearly five 
months.” 

“July 30, (1791). Entertained by a Curious 
Captain Patrick Blake who told the story of his 
Pilot Nutting falling overboard drunk and hav- 

*In the African slave trade. 














Captain Benjamin Carpenter of the Hercules, 1792. 


ing hold of the Tiller-rope, was by bringing to, 
suddenly thrown into the Wake of the Vessel. 
And while they were anxiously fearing lest he 
should be sunk, without saying a word he was 
climbing up the side of the Vessel, and after his 
obtaining the deck he was cursing the loss of an 
old hat. Such an example of intemperance is 
one of the many proofs of its effects upon the 
understanding.” 


In a list of one hundred and seventy-six 
heads of families attending the East Meet- 
ing House of Salem in 1790, Doctor Bent- 
ley’s diary shows that no fewer than forty- 
two of these were sea-captains, thirty- 
three were mariners, and twenty-two were 


ship carpenters, rope-makers, sail-makers, 
boat-builders and fishermen, or one hun- 
dred heads of families, in round numbers, 
who gained their living from the sea and 
its allied industries, considerably more 
than half the total enrollment of the parish. 

The references to ‘‘Guinea-men” in the 
foregoing quotations seem to demand some 
further account of Salem’s share of the 
slave trade during her golden age. While 
Newport and Bristol, of all the New Eng- 
land ports, did the most roaring trade in 
slaves and rum with the West coast of 
Africa, Salem appears to have had com- 
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Old Salem 


paratively few dealings with this kind of 
commerce. Slavers were fitted out and 
owned in Salem, but they were an incon- 
siderable part of the shipping activity, and 
almost the only records left to portray this 
darker side of seafaring America in the 
olden times are fragmentary references 
such as those already quoted and these 
which follow. There has been preserved 
a singularly pitiful letter from a Salem boy 
to his mother at home. It reads: 


“ CAYENNE, 
“Honour’d Parent: 

“| take this Opportunity to write Unto you 
to let you know of a very bad accident that 
Happen’d on our late passage from Cape Mount, 
on the Coast of Africa, bound to Cayenne. We 
sailed from Cape Mount the 13th of March with 
36 Slaves on bord. The 26th day of March the 
Slaves Rised upon us. At half past seven, my 
Sire and Hands being foreward Except the Man 
at the helm and myself, three of the Slaves took 
Possession of the Caben, and two upon the 
Quarter Deck. Them in the Caben took Pos- 
session of the fier Arms, and them on the quarter 


April 23, 17860. 
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Deck with the Ax and Cutlash and Other 
Weapons. Them in the Caben handed up 
Pistels to them on the quarter Deck. 

“One of them fired and killed my Honoured 
Sire, and still we strove for to subdue them, and 
then we got on the Quarter Deck and killed two 
of them. One that was in the Caben was Come- 
ing out at the Caben Windows in order to get on 
Deck. and we discovered him and Knock’d him 
overbord. Two being in the Caben we con- 
fined the Caben Doors so that they should not 
kill us. j 

“Then three men went foreward and got the 
three that was down their and brought them 
aft. And their being a Doctor on bord, a Pas- 
senger that could Speak the Tongue, he sent 
one of the boys down and Brought up some of 
the fier Arms and Powder. And then we 
Cal’d them up and one came up, and he Cal’d 
the other and he Came up. We put them In 
Irons and Chained them and then the Doctor 
Dres’d the People’s Wounds, they being Slightly 
Wounded. Then it was one o’clock. 

“They buried my Honoured Parent, he was 
buried as decent as he could be at Sea, the 16th 
of this Month. I scalt myself with hot Choco- 
late but now I| am abel to walk about again. So 
I remain in good Health and hope to find you 
the Same and all my Sisters and Brothers and 
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Pages from the log of the ship //ercu/es 1792, remarkable for the beauty of their draftsmanship in 


pen and ink. 


in the log while Note 


at sea. 


seaman who got most of his schooling in the forecastle. 


No more beautiful specimen of an old log exists, 
also the copperplate handwriting of an eighteenth century 


These drawings were made 


The facsimile of the title page of the 


log is included to show the pious wording ‘‘ by God’s permission.”’ 
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all that Inquires after Me. We have sold part 
of the Slaves and | hope to be home soon. So 
I Remain your Most Dutiful Son, 
“Wm. FAIRFIELD. 
“Addressed to Mrs. Rebecca Fairfield 
“Salem, New England.” 


Under date of May 29, 1789, Doctor 
Bentley wrote in his diary: 


“On Wednesday went to Boston and returned 
on Friday. News of the death of Captain 
William Fairfield who commanded the Schooner 
which sailed in Captain Joseph White’s employ 
in the African Slave Trade. He was killed by 
the Negros on board.” 


This following letter of instructions to 
one of the few Salem captains in the slave 
trade was written in 1785, under date of 
Nov. 12: 


“Our brig of which you have the command, 
being cleared at the office, and being in every 
other respect complete for sea, our orders are 
that you embrace the first fair wind and make 
the best of your way to the Coast of Africa and 
there invest your cargo in slaves. As slaves, 
like other articles when brought to market, 
generally appear to the best advantage, there- 
fore too critical an inspection cannot be paid 
to them before purchase; to see that no danger- 
ous distemper is lurking about them, to attend 
particularly to their age, to their countenance, 
to the strength of their limbs, and as far as 
possible to the goodness or badness of their 
constitutions, etc., will be very considerable 
objects. 

“Male or female slaves, whether full grown, 
or not, we cannot particularly instruct you 
about, and on this head shall only observe that 
prime male slaves generally sell best in any 
market. No people require more kind and 
tender treatment to exhilirate their spirits than 
the Africans, and while on the one hand you 
are attentive to this, remember that, on the 
other hand, too much circumspection cannot be 
observed by yourself and people to prevent their 
taking advantage of such treatment by insur- 
rection and so forth. When you consider that 
on the health of your slaves almost your whole 
voyage depends, you will particularly attend to 
smoking your vessel, washing her with vinegar, 
to the clarifying your water with lime or brim- 
stone, and to cleanliness among your own people 
as well as among the slaves.” 


These singularly humane instructions 
are more or less typical of the conduct of 
the slave trade from New England during 
the eighteenth century, when pious owners 
expressed the hope that “under the bless- 
ing of God” they might obtain full cargoes 
of negroes. The ships were roomy, com- 
paratively comfortable quarters were pro- 
vided, and every effort made to prevent 
losses by disease and shortage of water 
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and provisions. It was not until the 
nations combined to drive the traffic from 
the high seas that slavers were built for 
speed, crammed to the hatches with tor- 
tured negroes and hard-driven for the 
West Indies and Liverpool and Charleston 
through the unspeakable horrors of the 
Middle Passage. 

Salem records are not proud of even the 
small share of the town in this kind of 
commerce, and many of the family papers 
which dealt with slave trading have been 
destroyed. It is tru: also that public 
sentiment opposed the traffic at an earlier 
date than in such other New England 
ports as Bristol and Newport. Slaves 
captured in British privateers during the 
Revolution were not permitted to be sold 
as property but were treated as prisoners 
of war. The refusal of Elias Hasket Derby 
to let his ship, Grand Turk, take slaves 
aboard of her first voyage to the Gold 
Coast, was an unusual proceeding for a 
shipping merchant of that time. Nor ac- 
cording to Doctor Bentley was the slave 
trade in the best repute among the people 
of the place. 

While Salem commerce was rising in a 
flood tide of enterprising achievement in 
the conquest of remote and mysterious 
markets on the other side of the globe, and 
the wounds left by the Revolution were 
scarcely healed, her ships began to bring 
home new tales of outrage at the hands of 
British, French and Spanish privateers 
and men-of-war. There was peace only in 
name. In 1790, or only seven years after 
the end of the Revolution, seamen were 
bitterly complaining of seizures and im- 
pressments by English ships, and the war 
with France was clouding the American 
horizon. 

The Algerine pirates also had renewed 
their infernal activities against American 
shipping, and the shipmasters of Salem 
found themselves between several kinds of 
devils and the deep sea wherever they laid 
their courses. 

The history of the sea holds few more 
extraordinary stories than that related of 
a Salem sailor and cherished in the mari- 
time chronicles of the town: 


“On the 14th of August, 1785, a French 
vessel from Martinique, bound to Bordeaux, 
came up with the body of a man floating at some 
fifty rods distance. The captain ordered four 
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From the log 


men into the boat to pick it up. When brought 
on board, to the great surprise of the crew the 
supposed dead body breathed. Half an hour 
afterwards the man opened his eyes and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh God, where am I?’ On taking off 
his clothes to put him to bed it was discovered 
that he had on a cork jacket and trousers. It 
was afterward ascertained that he had sailed 
from Salem in a brig bound to Madrid. The 
brig was attacked by Sallee pirates and cap- 
tured. This sailor, pretending to be lame, was 
neglected by the Moors who had captured him. 
About 11 o'clock that night, having put on his 
_cork apparatus, he let himself down from the 
forechains into the water Unperceived. He 
swam about two days when he being quite ex- 


of the Hercules. 


hausted, his senses left him, in which state he 
was discovered by the men from the Frigate. 
On his arrival at Bordeaux he was presented 
by the Chamber of Commerce with a purse of 


” 


300 crowns. 


On February roth, 1795, the following 
appeal was posted in the streets of Salem: 


“For the purpose of taking into consideration 
the unhappy situation of the unjortunate prisoners 
at Algiers, and to devise some Method for carry- 
ing into effect a General Collection for their 
Relief on Thursday, the 19th day of the present 
Month! 

“The Meeting is called by the desire of the 
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Reverend Clergy and other Respectable Citizens 
of this Town who wish to have some System 
formed that will meet the Acceptance of the 
Inhabitants previous to the Day of Contribu- 
tion. 

“The truly deplorable fate of these miserable 
captives loudly calls for your Commiseration, 
and the fervent Prayers they have addressed to 
you from their Gloomy Prisons ought to soften 
the most Adamantine Heart. They intreat you 
in the most Impassioned Language not to leave 
them to despair, but as Prisoners of Hope, let 
those of them who still survive the Plague, Pesti- 
lence, and Famine, anticipate the day that shall 
relieve them from the Cruel scourge of an Infidel, 
and restore them to the Arms of their long- 
bereaved Friends and Country. 

“It is hoped the Humane and Benevolent 
will attend that Charity may not be defeated 
of her intended Sacrifice in the auspicious 
Festival, when the New World shall all be as- 
sembled, and the United States shall offer her 
tribute of Praise and Thanksgiving at the Altars 
of God.’’* 


An item of the date of February 16, 1794, 
records that “‘information is received that 
Edward Harwood, mate, James Pease and 
Samuel Henry of Salem, lately returned 
from Algerine captivity, were apportioned 
shares of a benefit previously taken for 
such sufferers at the Boston Theater.” 

War between France and England for 
more than a involved American 
commerce in continued and severe depreda- 
tions under pretext of violating the paper 
blockades or official decrees issued by one 
or another of the contestants. What this 
high-handed system of piracy and plunder 
meant to American shipping may be 
glimpsed from the following bits of news 
as they found place in the Salem annals 
of the time: 


decade 


“1787. Great excitement is caused among 
our commercial community by the report that 
English privateers in the West Indies had forced 
our seamen out of their vessels and impressed 
them into the British service.” 

“On the 15th of March, 1791, it is stated that 
our people in consequence of the vexations and 
spoliations committed on our commerce by the 
subjects of Great Britain and other foreign 
countries, meet and petition Congress to adopt 
suitable measures of redress.” 


A writer in the Salem Gazette of March 
18, 1791, declares: 


“The last week has been a scene of general 
gloom and anxiety in this town. Every day 
has brought with it fresh intelligence of insults 
to our flag, abuse to our seamen, and destruc- 

*The roth of February, 1795, was a day of Nat- 


ional hanksgiving ordered by proclamation of 
President Washington. 
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tion to our commerce. Our merchants have 
suspended their business, our sailors are wan- 
dering about for want of employment, and our 
laborours will soon be starving in idleness.” 

Other mention of the dark and harassing con- 
ditions which the American seafarers endured 
during the closing years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury occurs in the pages of ‘Felt’s Annals of 
Salem” as follows: 

(1791.) “The schooner Ruth arrived here the 
21st of March and her captain, Joseph Wood, 
reports that he was taken at St. Moran with 
others by the English and ordered to Port Royal, 
but afterwards he became accidentaliy separated 
from the brig-of-war that guarded them. Hav- 
ing two of his own men left and two of the 
British on board he coolly told the latter he 
should shape his course homeward which he ac- 
cordingly did.” 

“Captain Thomas Ashley comes home about 
this time and tells a great tale of what his own 
and other rews have suffered in the West 
Indies, after being captured by the British. It 
is calculated that the English have condemned 
400 American vessels in the West Indies, of 
which Salem is said to have had a very full pro- 
portion. 

“Committees of merchants in this and other 
towns meet on the 25th of April to consult upon 
means for the restoration of property captured 
by the English. They agree to memorialize 
Congress. Captain Ropes comes home as pas- 
senger in a vessel by which he had been picked 
up at sea. He reports that his vessel after a 
long detention was cleared at Dominica. All 
his crew had been previously taken from him 
except the mate and a boy. With these he 
sailed for home. Soon afterwards his vessel 
leaked and foundered, but they took to their 
boat and were providentially saved.” 

“The schooner Swallow, Captain Baker, ar- 
rived here the first week in July. He reported 
having been captured on our coast by a Ber- 
mudean privateer who took out most of his men, 
and put on board a prize-master and five hands. 
He however, bravely made an attempt to over- 
come them and succeeded in retaking his vessel.” 

(1794.) “Captain Flint of the schooner Cyn- 
thia, is captured by a privateer and all but him- 
self taken out of his vessel, and eight others put 
on board to supply their places. With so great 
odds, he succeeded in gaining over three Ber- 
mudians. Thus assisted he confined the rest in 
the cabin, and kept on deck night and day until 
he reached home.” 

(1796.) “Many complaints are made during 
the month of May that our vessels continue to 
be a prey to French and English privateers and 
our men victims to British press-gangs. Many 
Salem ships with valuable cargoes have been 
captured whilst on their return from East 
Indian and other Foreign ports, their cargoes 
confiscated and with the vessels appropriated 
by the French to their own use.” 

“Information is received here August 16th 
from William Thomas with other impressed 
seamen on board the British frigate Assistance 
in Halifax, stating that ‘he was flogged daily 
because some of the others had run away, and 
that he should die under such cruel severity 


























In 1802, three ships sailed from Salem on the same day for ports of the Far East: the Volusia, 
the Brutus and the Ulysses. Next day a// three were wrecked in a gale off Cape Cod. This 
old painting shows the loss of one of these vessels. 























Ship U7ysses, Captain Wm. Mugford (1806), which lost her 


rudder in a storm. 


Her skipper contrived so ingenious a 


jury rudder, as shown in this old painting, that he was 
awarded a medal by the American Philosophical Society. 


unless soon released.’ It is reported under date 
of Dec. 20th that James Barnes, a native of 
Salem and having a family here had recently 
escaped from an English Frigate in the West 
Indies. He was held in their vile durance seven 
months. When impressed he was second mate 
of the ship Astrea of New York. At the point of 
the sword he was forced into several battles with 
the French. Once he swam with a messmate 
to an American vessel whose captain did not 
dare to take them on board. They were com- 
pelled to return and whilst in the act of so doing 
Barnes’s companion was killed by a shark. To 
all such sufferers “Free Trades and Sailors’ 
Rights’ are no unmeaning sounds.” 

“News from St. Eustacia is received here on 
the 20th of January, 1794, that in an unsuc- 
cessful attack of the English there one of their 
Frigates ran down a sloop commanded by Ben- 
jamin Diamond of Salem, who had been carried 
thither by a French privateer. He being on 
shore was saved, while his mate and three others 
were drowned. Hlis heart, he states, was 
greatly pained to see one of them waving a 
handkerchief on the top of a mast for relief, and 
sink before any boat could get to his rescue. 
March 4th, tidings are received here that among 
the several captures of our vessels by the French 
was the ship Eliza, Captain George Hodges, 
bound to Canton. It is also stated under the 
same date that complaint is louder and more 
bitter that our neutral position is grossly vio- 
lated by the two belligerents. 

(1794.) “July 24th, this year, a curious state- 
ment is made of Captain Jonathan Carnes of the 
schooner Rajah, then on the coast of Sumatra. 
It appears that the commander of a French 
privateer, supposing that Carnes was an Eng- 
lishman attacked him in the night. Captain 
Carnes thought them to be Malays and a des- 
perate conflict immediately ensued. The mis- 
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take was not discovered till one of his men had 
a hand cut off, and a French lieutenant was 
killed. Afterwards as the result of a parley, 
the French apologized and was suffered to de- 
part in peace. 

(1798, April roth.) “The subject of arming 
our merchant vessels is being often and excited] y 
discussed. Many fear that if done this will lead 
to a desolating war. Others contend that it 
should be resorted to as the only means of 
effectually preventing farther and more frequent 
aggressions on our maritime rights.” 

“Information is received here that on the 
27th of April, Captain George Ropes in the brig 
Patty on his passage to the Spanish Main is taken 
by a French privateer. Only himself and two 
boys were left, under the guard of seven French- 
men. He soon succeeded in overpowering and 
forcing them into a boat, with which on the 
5th of May they reached St. Thomas. But the 
gallant Captain did not long enjoy his freedom, 
as he was soon afterwards taken by another 
French privateer. Under the threat of death 
one of the boys disclosed the fact that Capt. 
Ropes had recaptured his own vessel, which 
led to his being very cruelly treated, however, 
he reached his home in safety.” 

“Captain Josiah Orne is reported as sailing 
June toth, 1798, in the ship Ulysses with 10 
guns and 25 men for Batavia. Wooden gurs 
are advertised as scare-crows for our merchant- 
men. With the mixture of a few iron ones they 
make a very formidable appearance.” 


After open hostilities had fairly begun 
between France and the United States, in 
1798, our ports began to send out priva- 
teersmen, and the merchants’ fleets sought 
refuge. Elias Hasket Derby, with a re- 
vival of his bold Revolutionary spirit, de- 








Old Salem Ships and Sailors 


cided to risk a cargo of sugar and coffee to 
meet the urgent demands of the Medi- 
terranean ports. For this particular mis- 
sion he built the ship Mount Vernon, a 
notable combination of commercial and 
naval fitness. She was the last venture of 
this great merchant, and with characteris- 
tic enterprise he took the chances of evad- 
ing the French and the Algerine pirates 
with a cargo whose profits would be enor- 
mous if the Mount Vernon could make the 
passage in safety. This fine ship was only 
one hundred feet long, but she carried fifty 
men and twenty guns. She was built for 
speed as well as fighting ability, and she 
made Cape Vincent on her outward pas- 
sage in sixteen days from Salem. Her 
voyage was a brilliant success, although 
her owner died before she came home. 
The Mount Vernon on this one voyage paid 
to the Derby estate a profit of $100,000 on 
a total investment for ship and cargoes 
of $43,000. The letter-book of the Mount 
Vernon for this notable voyage in the 
history of the American merchant marine 
tells how she fought her way across the 
Atlantic. Captain Elias Hasket Derby, 
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Jr., was in charge of the vessel, and he 
wrote his father as follows: 


“GIBRALTER, Ist., August, 1790. 
“E. H. Derby, Esq., Salem: 

“Honored Sir: 1 think you must be surprised 
to find me here so early. | arrived at this port 
in seventeen and one half days from the time 
my brother left the ship (off Salem). In eight 
days and seven hours were up with Carvo, and 
made Cape St. Vincent in sixteen days. The 
first of our passage was quite agreeable; the 
latter light winds, calm, and Frenchmen con- 
stantly in sight for the last four days. The first 
Frenchman we saw was off Tercira, a lugger to 
the southward. Being uncertain of his force, 
we stood by him to leeward on our course and 
soon left him. 

“July 28th in the afternoon we found our- 
selves approaching a fleet of upwards of fifty 
sail, steering nearly N. E. We run directly for 
their centre; at 4 o’clock found ourselves in 
their half-moon; concluding it impoosible that 
it could be any other than the English fleet, 
continued our course for their centre, to avoid 
any apprehension of a want of confidence in 
them. They soon dispatched an 18-gun ship 
from their centre, and two frigates, one from 
their van and another from the rear to beat 
towards us, being to windward. 

“On approaching the centre ship under easy 
sail, I fortunately bethought myself that it 
would be but common prudence to steer so far 
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The Mount Vernon—owned by Elias Hasket Derby, in her fight with a French fleet, as described 
in the accompanying article. 
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Geo. Peabody’s Mansion, 29 Washington Square, erected 1818---now the Salem Club. 














The Andrew House, 13 Washington Square—now the home of McDonald White. 
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to windward of him as to be a gunshot’s dis- 
tance from him; to observe his force, and ma- 
nuevering. When we were abreast of him he 
fired a gun to leeward and hoisted English colors. 
We immediately bore away and meant to pass 
under his quarter, between him and the fleet, 
showing our American cclors. This movement 
disconcerted him and it appeared to me he con- 
ceived we were either an American sloop of war 
or an English one in distress, attempting to cut 
him off from the fleet, while we were in the act 
of wearing on his beam, he hoisted French colors 
and gave us his broadside. 

“We immediately brought our ship to the 
wind and stood on about a mile,—wore towards 
the centre of the fleet,—hove about and crossed 
on him on the other tack about half grape-shot 
distance and received his broadside. Several 
of his shot fell on board of us, and cut our sails 
—two round shot striking us, without much 
damage. All hands were active in clearing ship 
for action, for our surprise had been complete. 

“In about ten minutes we commenced firing 
our stern-chasers and in a quarter of an hour 
gave him our broadside in such a style as ap- 
parently sickened him; for he immediately 
luffed in the wind, gave us his broadside, went 
in stays in great confusion, wore ship after- 
wards in a large circle, and renewed the chase 
at a mile and a half distance—a manuevere 
calculated to keep up appearances with the 
fleet and to escape our shot. We received 
seven or eight broadsides from him, and | was 
mortified at not having it in my power to return 
him an equal number without exposing myself 
to the rest of the fleet—for I am persuaded | 
should have had the pleasure of sending him 
home had he been separate from them. 

“At midnight we had distanced them, the 
chasing rocket signals being almost out of sight, 
and soon left them. We then kept ourselves 
in constant preparation till my arrival here, and 
indeed it had been very requisite, for we have 
been in constant brushes ever since. The day 
after we left the (French) fleet we were chased 
till night by two frigates whom we lost sight of 
wnen it was dark. The next morning off Cape 
St. Vincent in the latitude of Cadiz, were chased 
by a French lateen-rigged vessel apparently of 
10 or 12 guns, one of them an 18 pounder. We 
brought to, for his metal was too*heavy for ours, 
and his position was to windward, where he lay 
just in a situation to cast his shot over us, and 
it was not in my power to put him off. We of 
course bore away, and saluted him with our long 
nines. He continued in chase till dark and 
when we were nearly by Cadiz, at sunset, he 
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made a signal to his consort, a large lugger 
whom we had just discovered ahead. Having 
a strong breeze | was determined to pass my 
stern over him if he did not make way for me. 
He thought prudent so to do. 

“At midnight we made the lights in Cadiz 
city but found no English fleet. After laying to 
till daybreak, concluded that the French must 
have gained the ascendency in Cadiz and thought 
prudent to proceed to this place where we ar- 
rived at 12 o'clock, popping at Frenchmen all 
the forenoon. At 10 A. M. off Algeciras Point 
were seriously attacked by a large latineer who 
had on board more than 100 men. He came 
so near our broadside as to allow our six-pound 
grape to do execution handsomely. We then 
bore away and gave him our stern guns in a cool 
and deliberate manner, doing apparently great 
execution. Our bars having cut his sails con- 
siderably he was thrown into confusion, struck 
both his ensign and his pennant. I was then 
puzzled to know what to do with so many men; 
our ship was running large with all her steering 
sails out, so that we could not immediately 
bring her to the wind and we were directly off 
Algeciras point from whence I had reason to 
fear she might receive assistance, and my port 
(Gibralter) in full view. 

“These were circumstances that induced me 
to give up the gratification of bringing him in. 
It was, however a satisfaction to flog the rascal 
in full view of the English fleet who were to lee- 
ward. The risk of sending here is great, indeed, 
for any ship short of our force in men and guns 
—but particularly heavy guns. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary that two Govern- 
ment ships should occasionally range the straits 
and latitude of Cadiz, from the longtiude of 
Cape St. Vincent. I have, now while writing 
to you, two of our countrymen in full view 
who are prizes to these villains. Lord St. Vin- 
cent, in a 50 gun ship bound for England, is just 
at this moment in the act of retaking one of 
them, the other goes into Algeciras without 
molestation. 

“You need have but little apprehension for 
my safety, as my crew are remarkably well 
trained and are perfectly well disposed to defend 
themselves; and I think after having cleared 
ourselves from the French in such a handsome 
manner, you may well conclude that we can 
effect almost anything. If I should go to Con- 
stantinople, it will be from a passport from Ad- 
miral Nelson, for whom | may carry a letter to 
Naples. 

“Your affectionate son, 
“Exvias Hasket DERBY.” 


(To be continued.) 














THE MOUNTAIN PONY 


BY ALLEN TRUE 


DRAWINGS BY THE 





a]MONG the friends who 
{ have added joy to my 
life are some stocky 
little Rocky Mountain 
ponies. They are full 
of character and ability 
and most of them full of 
s we deplore or admire in 


human nature. 
A little buckskin cayuse named Doc was 


one of them. Doc and | had traveled 
rough gulches and forded cool, clear brooks 
together; with one another we had shared 
the rigorous joys of those moods that come 
with splendid views of mountain ranges as 
they breathed in the shadows of passing 
clouds. With him | had topped a big 
divide and stood spellbound while a storm 
formed below us and raced along a hundred 
miles or so to lose us in a blinding snow. 
I was lost, but, dropping the reins on Doc’s 
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neck and trusting him, even when | felt 
certain he was going wrong, in due time he 
brought me to familiar landmarks, and 
soon I was lining my lonesome ribs with 
warm grub and steaming the back of my 
overalls by a crackling fire with the rest of 
the camp. Do you think that when | 
hobbled Doc and gave his burry mane a 





yank | was handling a dumb brute—a 
beast of burden? Well, hardly! Doc was 


a friend of mine. 
I am drawn to my friends, for one thing, 
because of my admiration for their capabil- 


ities. There was a great deal to admire in 
Doc; he was a master craftsman and 


wholly capable. Above all, he was sure- 
footed and to one who has never seen a 
pony on the high ragged ledges, the term 
can never have its true significance. When 
you travel an edge and look down, down 
to where the pine trees seem furry and an 
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eagle or buzzard soars below you, there 
develops a marvelous interest in the way 
you take each step. If you sit a pony and 
trust him to take those steps for you it 
means that he is surefooted. If the trails 
are slippery with rain or ice and a pony 
slides on his haunches for ten or twenty 
feet and keeps his balance, it means that 
he is surefooted; if he wades a swift, 
rough-bottomed cafon stream, where the 
rocks are all too slippery, and doesn’t skid 
and soak your whole outfit, you’re very 
glad he is surefooted. And when, on some 
dripping black night, you have lurched 
against the pommel or cantle as the pony 
scrambled up and down the kinks of a trail 
that you couldn’t see yourself, but which 
you could judge from the gurgling brook 
below you, bordered a nasty fall; when 
you have done this a few times and come 
safely through, you will share with the 
mountain man an appreciation of sure- 
footedness. 

| once saw a puncher trying to head a 
steer on one of the flat tops in Northwestern 
Colorado. Suddenly the steer seemed to 
dive over the edge of the rim-rock. The 
puncher unhesitatingly followed and dis- 
appeared as though he had dropped into a 
trap-door. I spurred over to the brink, 
full of enthusiasm over the nerve of the 
1ider, but as I looked at the four-foot 
jump off the steep wall of the gulch and 
the cloud of dust chasing along the bottom, 
I let out a yell for the pony. I had seen 
cowboys stick to a saddle often enough, 
but never had | seen a pony take a place 
like that hillside and keep his feet. There 
were loose bowlders everywhere, and the 
footing all the way down was treacherous, 
but he had taken it safely, on the dead 
run, without a misstep. 

Mountain ponies are bred to it. They 
feed on the steep slopes, cross high ridges 
to water and scramble over places that 
seem almost impossible. They are usually 
stocky and deep chested, and in some of 
them | have seen the shoulder blades 
crowded up above the withers from bump- 
ing down the slopes. 

Poor Doc! we had many good times to- 
gether; we got into scrapes and out of 
them; he stole sugar and walked into the 
frying pan, and I let ropes chafe him and 
worked him hard sometimes. We got to 
know one another, and when he _ had 
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finally to be shot in the down timber of 
“Hell Gulch,” I lost a friend that had put 
a deal of interest into some beautiful 
hunting trips. 

The down timber of the mountains is 
one of its most aggravating hindrances to 
travel on horseback. Scorched and dead- 
ened by the fires of years ago, the giant 
pines and spruces stand gray and bare in 
their majesty. The winds and snows rage 
through them and one by one they come 
cracking to the ground, there to pile up in 
the greatest game of jackstraws you ever 
saw. I never felt more of the fury of a 
storm than when traveling through one of 
these amphitheaters and seeing these cold, 
stiff giants hurled to the ground and splin- 
tered with a vindictiveness that gave to 
the wind an incarnation. It roared and 
whistled through the branches, and the 
old trees swayed and creaked against one 
another with a weird wail that was very 
ghostly. Then, again, | can remember 
few things in the mountains more beautiful 
than these weather-gray aisles of dignity 
flooded with golden sunlight. 

But there is nothing beautiful about it 
when you are trying to take a pack train 
through. I have seen the timber piled along 
the ground so thick that it could be traveled 
for a mile and no need of once touching 
the ground. Such places are not attempted 
with ponies, but it is marvelous what 
mazes they can negotiate. [| remember a 
gentle little bay mare that was a wonder 
in the down timber. She jumped beau- 
tifully with a pack and would try almost 
any place that you insisted upon. She 
knew just how high a fallen tree must be to 
let her and the pack under. She would lay 
her ears back and work the pack between 
two trees in an ingenious fashion that was 
good to behold. That was her nature. 
But we had an old blue roan last fall who 
could have done it and yet wouldn’t. He'd 
bump the pack up against a tree and then 
jump before you could soak him; but he 
would sometimes lead the way through a 
tangle of branches that would have torn 
the hide from most animals. He had a lot 
of judgment, too, and when he wouldn't 
try a hard place we usually decided to work 
our way around or build over it. Dead 
timber gets very brittle, and the branches 
stick out from the trunks in broken spikes 
that are viciously nasty. Old Blue would 
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Sometimes the faithful ** bronc”’ 


grows cantankerous. 
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The Mountain Pony 


squeeze slowly by one that threatened his 
flank, even turning his head to watch it, 
and then hurry on, switching his tail and 
flopping his ears with great satisfaction. 
A good mountain pony has lots ef consid- 
eration for your knees and will usually keep 
far enough from a tree to keep from scrap- 
ing you. This thoughtfulness you can 
encourage by digging in a spur whenever 
your knee does strike. 

A long afternoon in the timber with 
good ponies means at best much chopping 
and hard work, but there is much satis- 
faction in it, too, for you have seen dif- 
ficult tasks well done. The shadows get 
longer, you strike more open ground and 
gradually work out into the open parks 
and green timber; there is the hesitating 
whistle of the grouse, you hang your 
hat on the pommel and take long, deep 
breaths of the pine-scented air and think 
of the cool shadows under the green 
branches and of camp by some spring on 
ahead. The day’s troubles are past, and 
there is good feed for the ponies—they 
have earned it, too. 

Every man who has used pack animals 
remembers some time when the pack has 
come loose, the breeching parted, or perhaps 
for no reason at all the pony has started 
bucking down the slope, scattering duffle 
over a half mile of landscape. He will 
hunt and cuss for an hour or so, then 
organize the outfit again and tighten the 
cinch with a vicious yank that will make 
the pony grunt. Later he will regain his 
peace of mind, and later still he will tell 
with pleasure how odd it was that the 
sirup spilt all over his sweater or how 
funny the pack saddle looked hanging 
under the horse's belly, all tangled up with 
his forelegs. He will remember how that 
black mare kicked at being packed or how 
she could gallop and cover ground with 
hobbles on. He will remember long 
climbs up the sunny side of the valley 
after strayed horses in the early morning, 
or he will remember how that elk crossed 
his path just out of pistol range when he 
was trailing four hoof-prints and the signs 
of a picket rope—aggravating mishaps 
that make you think there is little good in 
some ponies. 

And yet I find a pleasure in recalling the 
misdemeanors of one little bronc that | 
used to know. He bucked a tenderfoot 
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squarely into a bog that the latter was 
trying to force him through, and | didn’t 
mind that. He pawed a good fishing pole 
into a decade of uselessness, and | did 
mind that. But the rascal was very will- 
ing and headstrong, and took such an 
interest in everything he did that | liked 
the old fool. He had individuality, at 
least, and made an impression on my 
memory that many thoroughly good and 
commonplace horses never did. There 
have been sorrels and blacks and pintos 
that have done their work in the common- 
place way, that have foraged and worked 
and thought in the stereotyped way of the 
common herd, and they have been rele- 
gated to that oblivion that is occupied by 
hundreds of sorrel and black and pinto 
men I have met. They lacked individual- 
ity enough to make them of interest. 

Usually, however, mountain ponies are 
full of quality that makes them different 
from all other horses, and aside from help- 
ing hunters and pleasure seekers into the 
untraveled places, they have proven won- 
derful factors in the development of the 
mountain frontier. Loaded with lumber, 
flour, cook-stoves and what not, they have 
pushed upward and onward the borders of 
civilization; burdened with precious ore, 
they have threaded their way down from 
the mines, and wher you read of the long 
explorations of the trappers or the forced 
marches of the old cavalry troops, remem- 
ber that the solid, patient little pony has 
been a partner in it all. 

There are herds of them out there now 
pawing through the snow for feed in the 
winter and running wild and healthy over 
the mountain pastures. Occasionally 
some stray far and are lost for a season or 
two, drifting farther and farther into the 
mountains ultimately to form those wild 
bands that claim no home and know no 
master. Relays of fresh men and fresh 
horses have failed in various attempts to 
run them down. And even when one is 
caught and well broken, at the first oppor- 
tunity to join his kind he harks back to the 
primal call like an eagle to theeyrie. Like 
all blooded creatures he thrives best on free- 
dom; and to know wild graceful dignity, 
one needs but to watch the stallion of 
one of these bands mount a knoll and 
throw up his head for wind of lurking 
danger. 
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IE OF the Anglo-Saxon 
race display to gods 
and men some strange 
contradictions. In all 
the corners of the world 
we have fought and de- 
3 stroyed the wilderness, 
but hove destroyed it we have mourned 
it and sought to restore it. We have fallen 

upon savage and inferior peoples and ex- 





terminated them; and thereupon, with 
Homeric simplicity, forthwith have be- 
come charitably interested in them. 


Having abolished a race, altered a land, 
ended an epoch, we have made atonement 
by studying each and admiring all—some- 
times, it must be confessed, with an 
enthusiasm whose results are more divert- 
ing than convincing. 

Of late, with a grave and eminently self- 
respecting earnestness, we have betaken 
ourselves to a study of the American In- 
dian, his arts and crafts, his morals and 
customs, his implements, weapons and ap- 


parel. Dreading no longer the whistle of 
his winged arrow at the forest-fringed 


maize fields, we may examine the arrow 
more closely. No longer able to differ- 
entiate between moccasin tracks in the dust 
of our far-faring trails, we may, with a less 
practical but not less earnest zeal, endeavor 
to gain some notion of the moccasin as an 
abstract and not a concrete proposition. 

Indeed, in this latter task, we might well 
be both sober and sincere. This shoe 
known the moccasin, this aboriginal 
foot-covering, is one of the most interesting 
articles of all the Indian gear, old or 
modern. It not only invites but with- 
stands investigation. 

Individualism is found in all the records 
of the Indian, whether in material or artis- 
tic ways. We make our shoes by millions, 


as 
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each pair like the other. The Indian made 
his shoes one pair at a time, each for itself, 
each like to no other, and each with a sig- 
nificance of its own. Considering them as 
records, therefore, we are obliged to study 
them literally piece by piece. The Indian 
to-day, beaten, robbed, defrauded, van- 
ishing, has more contempt for us than 
aught else, and he will die with this con- 
tempt and this mystery in his heart. As 
he dies, he tosses us his discarded shoes and 
bids us read them if we can. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE MOCCASIN 


There is a symbolism in the decorative 
scheme shown by many different Indian 
tribes. We may say that each and every 
Indian moccasin of pure type is a picture, 
or is both a picture and a pictograph. It 
may mean something, although it is not a 
pictograph. 

The meaning must perforce depend 
largely upon the surroundings of the maker. 
A thousand reasons might influence this 
or that pattern. Sometimes a very old 
and wise woman who made moccasins, 
might have a dream, and she would put 
her “dream” into the moccasin. Perhaps 
a well content and simple-minded maker 
would put in merely a reflex of the life 
about her, the objects with which she was 
in continual contact. There would be 
present the continual tribute of supersti- 
tion to the great forces, life, death, the un- 
known hereafter; the air, the sun, the 
wind: The trees, the earth; the immedi- 
ate ignorance, the common necessity, the 
passing event of present importance—all 
these abstract or concrete things might 
come into the mind of the worker with pig- 
ments, quills and beads. These, the moc- 
casin-maker put down as best she might. 
She could not write it out, for her product 
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was no letter and no pictograph. So in 
time she came to use the condensed thought 
of symbolism, just as we do in our astron- 
omy or astrology or mathematics. She 
struggled toward the shorthand of thought- 
universal. 

As showing the complexity of the ques- 
tion of symbolism in these native decora- 
tions, it may be said that in one Plains 
tribe alone there purport to have been dis- 
covered some four hundred and fify-eight 
distinct symbolic figures used in decorative 
work. That is a pretty large order. It 
grows still larger when we remember that 
these decorative figures would not be dupli- 
cated or understood in the ornamentations 


typical of another tribe. The civilized 
nations of the world possess common 
grounds of interpretation. The savage 


tribes of America did not. Even as among 
individuals of the same tribe there was no 
absolutely common ground of interpreta- 
tion. These facts make the reading of an 
Indian moccasin a heavy task; although 
the more baffling it is, the more interesting. 

Two propositions present themselves at 
once, even to the most indifferent observer. 
If the moccasin be part picture and part 





Apache. 


(Rawhide rolled sole and toe disk.) 
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Hopi-Navajo. (Rawhide sole with rolled edge.) 


pictograph, how much shall we assign to 
decoration and how much to significance, 
meaning or symbolism? Did the first 
moccasin maker simply try to make some- 
thing that seemed to her beautiful, or did 
she intend it to mean something, to tell a 
story? How much of her work was deco- 
rative art and how much was literature? 
In answering these questions we must 
bear in mind that the Indian had but the 
one medium of expression, and that the 
materials for that medium were not very 
flexible or adaptable. It was not easy for 
him to draw out each object in detail. 
Hence he invented a condensed form of 
expression, a sort of shorthand in art. To 
him a symbol was a labor-saving device. 
Why portray the whole object, when a few 
of its distinguishing features would indi- 
cate it just as well? Why work out in full 
the figure of a buffalo, or a bear or an elk, 
when an arbitrary figure would represent 
either more quickly and as conclusively? 
So much for Indian art and expression 
as it was in the beginning. But in time 
the art might change. This change might 
be in either of two directions. The artist 
might become more literal and more imi- 
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tative, or he might tend more and more 
to condense, to syncopate, to symbolize. 
Did he keep on symbolizing and condensing 
more and more for a few thousand years, he 
might find himself ceasing to imitate, and 
finally coming merely to write down a 
name for an object, as we do, his literature 
having then developed at the cost of his 
realistic art, so that he would have to work 
out his art-pictorial all over again, and by 
itself, as we do. 

Keeping in mind these two possible 
differentiations, these two-change tenden- 
cies, toward decoration or toward sym- 
bolism, we must also restore mentally the 
aboriginal conditions of life, and the abo- 
riginal limitations in art materials. The 
materials at the hand of the artist, and the 
space for their employment, were both 
limited. The Indian’s largest canvas was 
a buffalo robe. In his moccasin decora- 
tions he was confined to the space of a 
small piece of buckskin. Upon this the 
picture-story, or the signs which stood for 
the picture-story, must be shown in quills 
or beads—stiff, unyielding. Was it not 
natural for him, since he could not write, 
and since he could not paint out or depict, 
literally, that he should invent symbols 


like the following: 
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(a) the dragon fly; (4) the crawfish, the scor- 
pion; (c) the worm; (d@) the caterpillar; 
(ec) the centipede; (/) the butterfly. 


SOME DIFFICULT SYMBOLS 


These are all beautiful and beautifully 
simple indications of native symbols. An 
assiduous student finds them among the 
Arapahoes. But let us go softly, for as- 
suredly there is deep water ahead. Here 
are some more object-signs which will 
tend to give us pause. 
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(a) bear’s foot; (4) the buffalo intestine or 
stomach; (c) the buffalo. 


It is a bit disconcerting, is it not, to see 
three different and arbitrary symbols for 
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the foot of the bear? Still more discon- 
certing is it to remember that these Ara- 
paho symbols for the bear’s foot are abso- 
lutely distinct and dissimilar to the equally 
arbitrary geometric design which means 
bear-foot among the tribes of the North- 
west coast. No doubt you have seen the 
painted geometric effect or alternate color 
squares on a moccasin front; Anglo-Saxon- 
like you found this design in geometry. 
The Indian found it in the coating of the 
buffalo intestine or stomach! That might 
be called descriptive or literal rendition, 
might it not? Perhaps. But what shall 
we say to the sign for Buffalo, which is 
simply a plain, solid-colored rectangle? 
Only that a universal object could not have 
a simpler representation. 

It is difficult to draw in beads or quills 
a representation of the human eye. The 
Arapaho had many symbols for it, of 
which three follow: 

















The eye. 


We might trace the pupil of the eye in 
the first symbol; but how about the other 
twor And sometimes the eye was indi- 
cated by a triangle, A. The triangle was 
a much-used and hard-worked 
symbol. Two triangles joined, 
may mean woman; or it may 
mean butterfly, in some of the 
Southwestern tribes. Even we whites 
sometimes compare woman to a butter- 
fly, but we do so less literally! 

Natural objects, such as man, and the 
other animals, would be supposed to gain 
universal acceptance in thought-sign; but 
this seems not to have been the case. 
Thus, the Arapahoes have the following 
signs for man: 
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(a) man or person; (4) a person sitting ; 
(c) a person standing. 


The symbol for man was also at times a 
triangle, a rectangle, a cross, or even a dot. 
We speak of squaring the circle. The 
simple Arapaho has already squared it. 
He treats the square and the circle as mean- 
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ing precisely the same thing. The figure 
of the triangle is an easy and natural one, 
but its meanings reach a confusing total. 
A triangle with the point downward, vy 
stands for heart; with the point upward, 
A it may mean a tent, a tepee, or a 
mountain. A series of triangles or notches 





(a) 
may stand for clouds‘a). A simple cross 
+ may mean a star, or the Morning Star. 


oe to A 


(0) 


A line of little squares (b) means tracks, 
which may be buffalo tracks, deer tracks, 
or what not. 

It is difficult for us to resolve all these 
contradictions, for we see them only as 
the slow result of the two elemental ten- 
dencies_ earlier established. We must 
simply admit that the sign for bear-foot, 
half picture and half writing, is as good as 
our way of expressing it. We draw an 
imitation of a bear’s foot—or we think we 
do—and then we write under it words, 
“Foot of a Bear.” The Indian, having no 
written language, abbreviated more than 
we do. When we read his moccasin story, 
we read a shorthand, in which the char- 
acters are syncopated pictures. 


WHY SYMBOLS ARE ARBITRARY 


We should do very well with the abbre- 
viation if only it were the same in the same 
tribe, and more especially among different 
tribes. We are willing to put ourselves in 
the frame of mind which we entertain when 
we visit a Chinese theater. We are per- 
haps able to feel, when the chief actor 
makes a sweep of his leg, that he is after 
that on horseback. But we demand of all 
Chinese theaters that this horseback-sign 
must be the same; or at least it must al- 
ways be the same in this one theater. We 
instinctively ask that these symbols, these 
thought-condensations shown on_ Indian 
moccasins shall be the same in all the 
tribes. There is where our great diffi- 
culties begin. It is also where our white 
methods of thought begin. 

Instinctively we ask of savage life and 
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conditions methods and results comparable 
to the intercommunicating civilization of 
our world. The Sioux makes one sign for 
buffalo, elk, b ar, or ome other simple 
object. The Indian of the Northwest coast 
makes an entirely different sign for the 
same thing. Thus, in the Northwest a 


(c) 


simple wavy line (c) means shade, or 
shade-of-a-tree. Another line drawn 


(ad) 


below this (d) means lightning. In very 
many tribes east of the Rocky mountains 
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this wavy line (¢) means snake. We dis- 
cover that it is all arbitrary. We become 
irritated at it. We are perhaps ready to 
cast it all aside and call it a jargon and a 
jumble. We insist that red meanings shall 
be as fixed and universal as white mean- 
ings. We ask Cheyenne and Siwash to 
draw alike, though they have met no 
more than though they dwelt on different 
planets. Now, this is not in the least rea- 
sonable of us. 

We should remember that in the old 
tribal days there was no such intercom- 
munication of thought as exists among the 


whites. We have a swift and general 
transportation. We have newspapers, 


mails, the telegraph. The Indians had no 
such things. When two tribes met they 
fought, because each wanted the hunting 
range. If at last they settled down in 
peace near each other, there was a certain 
assimilation of custom—and of symbolism 
—which in time began between the two. 
Suppose we had no written records, and 
dwelt upon opposite sides of the world, 
ignorant of the existence of any other 
souls. What guarantee is there that you, 
upon one side of the world, would devise 
the same symbol to mean the sun, or 
moon, or star as might be done by myself, 
dwelling upon the opposite side of the 
earth? You make it acircle. I make ita 
square with a dot in it. My symbol is 
clear to me, yours is to you. We meet at 
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last. Perhaps then we compare our sym- 
bols and perhaps afterward we unite upon 
one. After all, this is much the same as the 
slow history of the Indian tribes. They 
had little intercommunication. Moreover, 
they were great democrats, great individ- 
uals, each for himself. They were uncom- 
municative even with each other. Differ- 
ent gentes, even different families, might 
have their own ideas and their own sym- 
bols. Their education in common was to 
hunt, to eat, to fight, to live. There were 
few other common thoughts discussed. 
There was no school of symbols, no educa- 
tion in thought-shorthand. The Indian 
environment was limited, the Indian touch 
with other life was loose and slight, the 
Indian mind was simple as that of a child 
—vague, superstitious, as hard to under- 
stand as was your own mind, dreamy, 
mystic, when you yourself were a child, 
looking at the sky, dreaming on the top of 
some high place. 

By this line of thought we can account 
for many inter-tribal or even inter-family 
divergencies in the form of symbols for the 
same thing; and we may also begin to 
see how this form or the other of decora- 
tion’ gradually became fixed, an accepted 
type, in any given tribe or portion of a 
tribe. There would naturally be a cer- 
tain amount of indirect imitation. The 
native artist might perhaps see a pair of 
moccasins which she liked, and so would 
improve or parallel them, although she 
would not copy them. All the time she 
would conform in some general way to a 
tribal scheme. Thus, if she were a Chey- 
enne or an Arapaho she would use a great 
many white beads in the groundwork of 
her pattern. Why? She could not tell 
you that, although this is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of decoration 
in these two tribes. It was established 
simply by some ancient dropping into line, 


some half-unconscious imitation. There 
was no tribal dictum or tradition back 
of it. There were no written canons of 


art, no great artists, no teachers of art. 
Moreover, the origin of the tribe, its family 
stock, had nothing to do with these ac- 
cepted models or symbols. The Black- 
feet, Cheyennes, Ojibways and Arapahoes 
are all of the Algonquin stock; yet their 
tribal moccasins are wholly dissimilar in 
model and in decoration. Comparative 
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philology and decorative symbolism do not 
check out together with any sort of satisfac- 
tion. Looking upon the several tribes and 
sub-tribes as having small interchange of 
thought, we must consider each tribe as 
responsible for its own art ideas and its 
own symbolism. 

Since each moccasin is a law unto itself, 
we ought to content ourselves with ac- 
cepting it as such, and not too much be- 
fuddle ourselves with attempts at broad 
generalization. Thus Mr. Kroeber, a very 
earnest student, sensibly says of his chosen 
tribe: “The number of their symbols is 
considerable. Several may express ab- 
stract ideas. Connection between the 
symbols is usual, and they may even tell 
a story. All this suggests picture-writing, 
but at the same time they are no real pic- 


tographs. Symbols described cannot be 
read. One man may give us the meaning 


of another’s design, but he may fail to 
understand it or may even misinterpret it.” 

That is a fair admission for any specialist 
to make. It admits the personal equation 
of the native artist. Still more fair is the 
admission of the personal equation of the 
observer as well as the observed. “If one 
concentrates his attention on the sym- 
bolism, or happens to be temperamentally 
more interested in it, he is very likely to 
see it more abundantly than the decora- 
tion. But if one thinks more of the deco- 
ration as such, or if one’s mind runs natur- 
ally toward the ornamental and technical, 
he will probably notice most this side, and 
finally champion the theory of expanded 
decoration.” 

We do not need to be ultra-scientific in 
getting at a fair interpretation of our 
moccasin pattern. We can remember our 
two original tendencies, and our two per- 
sonal equations, and can remember that 
quills and beads might sometimes be scant 
or even in part lacking in the meager re- 
sources of the artist. Benjamin West 
could pull hairs from the tail of the family 
cat to make himself a paint brush; but 
what could the bead-worker do if the 
bead-bag were empty? We can remember 
that contact with other peoples would 
naturally modify artistic expression. Most 
important of all, we can remember the 
ever-present influence of immediate en- 
vironment, the continual imprint of natural 
objects upon the simple native mind. 
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Cheyenne buffalo moccasin. 


East-Canadian moccasin. (Milicete model.) 
Moose-hide. 


How much new contacts and changed 
environments left imprint on the native 
decorative schemes may be proved by the 
total change in moccasin decorations since 
the tribes have had touch with the white 
man. The Indian has abandoned much of 
his ancient symbolism and has blindly and 
childishly adopted the white man’s pat- 
terns, flowers, crosses, rosettes and scrolls. 
The half-breed’s influence, and the mission 
school influence, extend deeply into the 
native art of every tribe to-day. The 
tribes also visit each other in these days 
of railroad travel. Members of widely 
separated peoples meet at Washington or at 
Indian congresses or at Wild West shows. 
The result has been a breaking down of the 
old tribal lines and tribal arts and an alter- 
ing of the ancient symbols. If your moc- 
casins, probably bought on some reserva- 
tion or at some collector’s store, show a 
flower pattern, be sure they are not ancient 
and are not typical of Indian art. The 
Indian woman might represent the intes- 
tinal tract of the buffalo, but she never 
imitated the prairie sunflower or the wild 


rose. She was like a child. Neither does 
a child portray flowers. He runs to crude 
and arbitrary objects. He draws some 
weird figure in the dust, and if you ask him 
what it is he says it is ‘a man;”’ and that 
figure does him and his immediate asso- 
ciates for a man until some boy on some 
other block draws what seems to him a 
better figure of a man, and he accepts it 
blindly. 


SOME UNIVERSAL SYMBOLS 


What can we hold as common and typical 
in inter-tribal decoration schemes? How 
many symbols are there which have the 
same meaning in different tribes? Prob- 
ably not a great many, though there are 
some figures and symbols which seem to 
have a widely accepted significance. Per- 
haps your pair of old moccasins may show 
a straight narrow line in quills or beads, 
extending to the toe of the upper piece. 
Ycu may see this decoration in a Cree or 
Blackfoot or Cheyenne or Sioux or Crow 
x Arapaho shoe. It will not always be 
there, but will often appear. This straight 
line seems to have about the same signifi- 
cance in all the tribes, meaning the path 
of the sun, the path of life, the way to a 
destination. It seems also to be the sign 
of departure, of Going Somewhere—mak- 
ing withal an interesting and pretty bit of 
symbolism. 

Possibly you have noticed on your moc- 
casins, as upon many decorated buffalo 
robes, certain cross-lines done in beads or 
quill-work. These lines may mean dif- 
ferent things, but in proper relation to 
other lines they seem to mean, among very 
many tribes, the same thing; that is to 
say, paths or trails, usually paths of the 
buffalo. The buffalo symbol was the 
symbol of abundance, of plenty, and the 
buffalo comes into the life and the art of 
the American Indian continually. 

The figure denoting the four 
winds, or four cardinal points 
usually taking the form of a cross, 
with limbs of equal length—is not confined 
to any one tribe. At times this cross takes 
the form of the swastika. This figure, as 
well as the figure of the cross, appears on 
nearly every continent of the globe and 
among nearly every nation. Certain fanat- 
ics have fallen into ecstasies at seeing the 
sign of the cross among savage tribes which 
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have not met Christianity. They go too far 
in theirown symbolism. The cross is the 
simplest arrangement of two straight lines. 
The swastika is easily made by attaching 

r a short line at the end of each 
aa arm of the cross. This figure almost 

' seems to be spontaneous and not 
to have been gained by intercommunica- 
tion. The simple cross is widely used 
in the decoration of all the tribes, but 
the figure has a very wide and diver- 
gent significance. Sometimes it means 
Morning Star, sometimes any star, and 
sometimes very many other things; but 
the signification of the star seems to be 
the most widely accepted one. 

An Indian, asked to interpret a certain 
piece of decoration, said that the straight 
lines meant straight paths, a good life. 
The crosses shown meant the Morning 
Star. A long, horizontal green line also 
meant a straight path. The red flannel 
at the edge of the decoration meant the 
first glimpse or shining of the star. Notches 
along the bottom of the pattern meant 
clouds. Perhaps a neighboring tribesman 
might have gathered something of the same 
meaning out of this decoration pattern. 





Wichita. 
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Sioux-made, fancy trade moccasin, 


Blackfoot (Piegan) modern—beef-hide. 


If the cross was a natural and spontane- 
ous symbol in many corners of the world, 
the circle seems also to have been one 
readily present in all manner of human 
minds. Most often it meant the lodge- 
floor or a worn spot on the ground, in 
Indian significance. The interior of the 
circle can readily be divided into two sym- 
metrical figures—as in the sign of the 
Great Monad. This mystic symbol Q) 
appears on some of the pottery of the 
American tribes, but is not so far as known, 
noted in the foregoing form in any moccasin 
decorations. Some learned men_ have 
seized upon this symbol as showing the 
Asiatic origin of the American tribes. Fol- 
lowing out this course of reasoning, we 
could as easily prove our Indians originally 
to have been Chinese, Japanese or Co- 
rean; for the Great Monad, in one form or 
other, appears in the blazonry of all these 
peoples. The Indians often broke the 
circle’s interior with many arbitrary 
figures, and these frequently were purely 
decorative. 

The thunder bird or eagle appears here 
and there in the moccasin patterns of 
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Pawnee. 


Old ceremonial moccasins, colored 


black; worn by medicine men 

Caddo. 

nearly all the Plains tribes, 4 
in more or less elaborate xX bra 
forms, as thus: 

Note now the ease with which realism 
may alter a symbol in a few details so that 
it may mean quite another thing. A few 
sharp lines at the bottom of the thunder- 
bird figure cause it to stand for swallow. 
The stiff tail-feathers of the swal- 
low are thus represented: 

This eagle figure has almost as 
wide a significance as the rows of squares 
indicating animal tracks or the transverse 
straight lines which mean paths. Yet the 
same tribe might have more easily drawn 
symbols for the eagle. The Arapahoes 
sometimes paraphrased it thus: 


VV 


In view of all these discrepancies which, 
in spite of all, still mar the best possible 
tribal generalizations in symbolism, is it 
any wonder that, did you take your pair of 
moccasins back to the tribe which pro- 
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duced them, you would perhaps hardly 
find two Indians there who would read 
their symbolism alike? You show your 
Indian friend a pair of moccasins made by 
his people—you know they are such, for 
you have seen them made. “Ah, it was 
a woman of another tribe who married 
here, and who makes moccasins like her 
own people—they are not ours,” he says. 
You show him a pair handsomely done in 
flowers and branch patterns. He shakes 
his head. ‘‘They are not ours,” he says. 

A pair of moccasins from the lower 
plains may show you a sign like this: NANA 
It means what we mean when we say 
infinity. The tribesman calls it ‘‘The- 
Many - Things- Unknown.” Those are 
two pathetic human symbols, white or 
red—the-Going-Somewhere sign, and the- 
Many-Things-Unknown. Indeed, Indian 
symbolism, taking hold upon life itself, 
reflecting that which produced it, and of- 
fering betimes results pleasing and beauti- 
ful in its adaptation of limited means to 
vague and childlike purposes, is even 
more pathetic than puzzling in its crude- 
ness and simplicity. 


Comanche. 


Beautiful example of chiefs’ 
moccasins. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR 


So much for the confusing question of 
the different forms in moccasin patterns. 
Now, much of the beauty of these tribal 
decorations lay in the color scheme as well 
as in the arrangement of the different 
figures or designs. We ought, in accord- 
ance with our own standpoints, to be able 
to find some sort of common denominator 
in the color schemes of the moccasins of 
different tribes. Perhaps; but this also 
seems a difficult and baffling thing to run 
down. The arbitrary establishment of 
symbols seems never to have contemplated 
any sort of universal color significance. 
Thus in many tribes red signifies life, 
blood, and hence man, bravery, the male 
child. Yellow means naturally the sun, 
day. A yellow bead or brass tack-head 
may mean a gleaming sky. It may also 
mean a gleaming eye. It shines. Green 
is accepted as the natural color for repre- 
senting grass, “ The-Earth-in-Springtime.” 
Blue naturally indicates sky. White is 
accepted to mean snow, but also means 
the Plains, a white or sandy soil. But we 
must go softly in our generalizations. The 
aboriginal mind sometimes made a green 
sky and blue grass. Sometimes a river was 
shown blue and sometimes green. The 
Arapahoes, for instance, made no distinc- 
tion between blue and green as colors. 
The color black—night, gloom, shade— 
ought to be universal in its meaning among 
all the tribes, but it does not seem to be. 
It is the sad and solemn color for us; but 
among many tribes it meant simply 
power, wisdom. The Pawnee medicine 
man painted his moccasins black. This 
did not mean that he was going upon the 
warpath, or that his heart was bad. It 
meant that he was wise and strong, or 
wanted to be wise and strong. The Ara- 
pahoes call red, yellow, black and white 
“the old colors,’ and say they stand for 
the four ages of the world or its four 
“lives.” This classification cannot be 
traced, even to all the other Plains tribes. 
Indeed the significance of color, simple and 
universal as our white minds would sup- 
pose it to be, is well-nigh as confusing as 
any other feature of Indian decoration. 
The symbol was as the native artist found 
room and materia! for making it; the 
color in which the symbol was shown was 
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established by her whim or her present 
resources. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FRINGE 


Still continuing our study of individual 
specimens in this infinite assortment 
offered us by never-duplicating native 
artists, and still continuing our search for 
some generalization which shall accord 
with the Anglo-Saxon lines of thought, we 
may consider other features and forms of 
the Indian moccasin. Assuredly we may 
call each pair of moccasins in decoration a 
reflection, and in form an expression, of 
the environment that gave it out. The 
ornamentation sometimes extended to the 
treatment of the body-fabric of the moc- 
casin. Thus it might have fringes or 
streamers at the heels; there might be 
different forms given to the tongue or flap, 
etc. Perhaps we may get some sort of 
idea here which will serve for a generaliza- 
tion. The fringe on a shirt seam served 
to protect the seam; yet fringe, to the 
mind red or white, naturally signifies 
wealth, abundance, extravagance, de- 
bonairness. Sometimes in tribal sym- 
bolism fringe meant tree; sometimes 
wind; sometimes wind-in-the-trees. Now 
we know that all the horse peoples take 
to fringes naturally, as witness, if you 
please, our own plainsmen and cow- 
punchers, who always rode fast, and who 
always had some flapping or flying bit of 
leather or fringe here or there. Eastern 
artists put fringe on all their cowboys to- 
day, and they are right in instinct if not in 
verity. Fringes on moccasins meant for 
actual use in the snow country were not 
sensible, and hence were not common. 
For a pair of dress moccasins, such as one: 
puts on when entering a strange village 
upon a visit, these might be employed. 
They might also appear in moccasins worn 
indoors or in ceremonial use. On _ the 
Plains, where the horse was used part of 
the time, we see fringes becoming more 
natural and more common. In the ex- 
treme south, where the Comanches lived— 
horse-Indians pure and simple, who scarce 
set foot upon the ground—there you 
would see the most exuberantly fringed 
moccasins to be discovered upon the con- 
tinent—not walking shoes but riding 
shoes, and brave enough in their orna- 
mentation, the more especially whem 
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stained green or rubbed with crude earth 
colors. Whether it was Comanche or Sioux 
that displayed decorative fringes, the holi- 
day significance of ease and opulence was 
somewhat the same. 

That contact with other peoples gov- 
erned in the establishment of decoration 
and form in Indian moccasins, may be 
proved again by noting the Spanish-like 
decoration of bangles, conchas and disks of 
metal on the footwear of the tribes of the 
lower ranges. They got this from the 
Spanish as clearly as did our American 
cowpuncher many of his ideas. 

Again, as showing this more slowly 
working influence of the natural environ- 
ment, and the more permanent forms aris- 
ing from it, note the tall, high-topped 
leggings of these Southern moccasins—for 
instance, those of the Wichitas, Caddoes, 
etc., good protection against the rough 
mesquite and chaparral of the lower 
ranges. Observe the natural fitness of 
Hopi or Navajo shoe, from the hard and 
thorny Southwest. Its sole is of hard 
rawhide, patiently hammered until it rolls 
up at the edge—the best possible protec- 
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tion against piercing cactus. Examine 
the tall-topped Apache moccasin, a very 
clever specimen of native footwear. Its 
sole also is of rolled rawhide, beautifully 
worked in with the upper seam; and at its 
toe there is a round disk of rawhide, a part 
of the sole—the best cactus shield man 
ever put upon his foot. 


ENVIRONMENT DETERMINED TRIBAL 
MODELS 


The veriest amateur can find points of 
common form and peculiarities in these 
broad assemblages of native footwear, and 
can understand that the environment 
established the model, if it did not def- 
initely establish the decoration. Thus it 
was entirely natural that the model of the 
ancient Sioux moccasin—a sole with a 
widely sweeping curve on the outer side, to 
give the foot full room; one of the most 
rational, and indeed one of the most widely 
accepted and most permanent of all the 
tribal models—was made with a hard raw- 
hide sole. The hard soil of the northern 
Plains required this sort of sole, for cactus 
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was sometimes found there, as well as 
stubs of grass and pebbles. As a matter 
of fact, all the pure Flains tribes, the 
buffalo peoples, all the tribes that lived in 
tepees or movable lodges, made their moc- 
casins with hard rawhide soles. Here is 
at least one generalization which we can 
accept. The Pawnees, for instance, lived 
on the Plains, but their moccasins were 
typically soft-soled; and they were not a 
buffalo people exclusively, but lived in 
permanent earth-covered lodges. 

In the snowy countries of the far north 
it was natural that the moccasins should 
have soft soles. Snowshoes would not 
admit of the use of the hard rawhide sole. 
We do not find the latter in the woods 
tribes of the north; but we find a higher 
ankle-flap, the native device for keeping 
out snow. The native Canadian moccasin, 
made of moose-hide, and with the upper 
gathered in a long curve at the fore part of 
the foot, is adopted by the white man as 
an ideal foot-cover for snowshoeing. It 
came from the Indians. The Canadian 
shoe-pack is cut the same way, with the 
white man’s improvement of a tall top and 
a bellows-tongue, and a fabric of oil-soaked 
grain leather instead of the less imper- 
vious moose-hide. This bellows-tongue, 
however, is the white man’s invention. 
It is not seen in any native model. In the 
tribal moccasin the flap or tongue is always 
loose and not attached at the sides, 
whether the specimen be taken from 
among the Eskimos or the Comanches. 
The white man also uses hooks or eyelets 
for the fastening of his imitation moccasins. 
Thongs, and not hooks and eyes or buttons, 
made the aboriginal fastening. The Hopi 
alone fastens his moccasin side-flap at the 
ankle with a button, sometimes of wood; 
but the thong wrapping around the ankle 
was the typical form. 


THE LESSON OF THE SHOES 


Now we have been able to discover a 
loose sort of uniformity in the scheme of 
ornamentation of this or the other tribe, 
if not among all the tribes. We have been 
able also to find a common meaning in 
some few features of decoration or formal 
adornments. We have perhaps recog- 
nized the forces of the law by which each 
section of the country inevitably produced 
its own form, if not its own style of decora- 
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tion in footwear. There will be additional 
interest in examining different examples 
showing the many ingenious and differing 
ways which widely separated native tribes 
had of securing the same general purpose 
in footwear. 

The aboriginal moccasin fabric was 
moose-hide for cold weather in the North; 
buffalo-hide with the hair on for cold 
weather on the Plains; buckskin for the 
most general uses; and later on often beef- 
hide in substitution of all these disappear- 
ing fabrics. In the one fabric or the other 
we may see many different, distinct, and 
permanent tribal models. The ankle-flap 
may run up straight or it may roll down 
strongly at the heel, as in the Chippewa 
moccasin. It may be rectangular in shape, 
as among the Caddoes, or circular, as 
among the Pawnees. It may open in 
front, as in most moccasins; or, rarely, in 
the rear, as in the pair of Pawnee medicine 
man’s ceremonial shoes. Again, the ankle- 
flap may extend up in the form of an at- 
tached legging, as shown in some mocca- 
sins of the Southwest. The tongue or 
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flap of the upper also has different and 
distinct values among different tribes. 
The heel-tags or streamers are also differ- 
ent. We may group these tribal shoes just 
as accurately as we may group the vary- 
ing climatic and topographical differences 
of this country; that is, roughly in sec- 
tions. If not every man of the same tribe 
could read the symbols of a pair of moc- 
casins produced in that tribe, at least, 
taking form and decoration together, every 
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member of that tribe could tell at a glance 
that his people had made the moccasins. 
They could look at moccasins of other 
tribes and usually tell at once to which 
tribe this or that specimen belonged. The 
type was established in general if not in 
detail. 

This is speaking for the older days of the 
tribal life. To-day, when the old lines are 
breaking down, when the ways of the 
white man are insistently making them- 
selves felt in each detail of the life of this 
passing race, it is becoming more and more 
difficult not only to interpret the symbol- 
ism of the different native tribes but to find 
that symbolism properly and adequately 
expressed. Suppose it remain a mystery, 
suppose that each moccasin be a law unto 
itself. Even so, it may have beauty and 
suggestion, though it have not a literal and 
easily understandable significance. For 
our part, rather than seek to analyze and 
dissect too far the Indian heart and brain as 
shown in his simple forms of expression, 
let us prefer to follow this expression, this 
manifestation of that heart and brain, out 
to the edge of things, out to the old frontier; 
and let us leave it there, still a mystery; as 
the whisper of the wind in the grasses is a 
mystery, and the pink at morn upon a 
snow-topped mountain peak. It is enough 
for symbolism that it talks to us also in its 
vague and lisping syllables; enough, if 
through it we can hear again the whisper 
in the untrodden verdure cf the Plains, and 
note the message of the sky, and see the 
sunrise on the peaks, and witness the wild 
peopling of an unravaged land; and so 
catch again the wild, crude flavor of the 
wilderness and a day gone by. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE FARM* 


II—PLANTING TIME 
BY AGNES C. LAUT 


DRAWING BY HARVEY T,. DUNN 


™OU thought magic had 
happened that first 
morning of spring, when 
463 the south wind took to 

f playing invisible harps 
through the trees and 
the trees themselves 
donned a vesture of vaporous light; but 
the mystery of the thing grows with the 
growing year. 

One of these mornings, when there has 
drifted over the fields a Presence, which the 
ancients called the Angel of the Rain—you 
awaken to find every orchard, every lilac 
bush, all the wild fruit trees of the woods 
aflame with lights the color of a cataract in 
sunshine. The air is bewitched with the 
perfume of a thousand orchards, and when 
the bloom hangs in mid-air like great 
flakes of snow-shower, you can hear the 
hum of an invading army—the bees har- 
vesting the first fruits of the year. Do 
plants feel? Dothey see? Do they know? 
Else why did they waken to life just at day- 
dawn with a beauty like the incense of a 
morning sacrifice to a Sun-God? Science 
can’t answer that question. In fact, it 
took a long time to learn just at what 
moment the simplest things of the farm do 
bloom, like wheat for instance, whose tiny 
florets open to life just at sun dawn; or to 
be accurate, in northern latitudes, be- 
tween four and five. All science knows is 
that a something in the sun compels and 
wooes and awakens a something in the 
slumbering life of the flower; and religion 
itself, can’t give a very much better ex- 
planation of human worship. As I said 
before, every thing is doing something in 
spring, if it is only the dumb worship of 
the flower world at day dawn. 

Then, too, just when the farmer’s plow- 
time is merging to planting, comes another 











invading army—the yellow warblers on 
their annual migration to the North, due 
in the midland farming country of America 
regularly as the calendar goes round be- 
tween the 8th and the 11th of May. But 
what has that to do with the new spirit of 
the farm? Wait abit! The next maimed 
warbler that falls into your hands—try 
feeding him. Give him a fish worm, and 
he dies; but diet him on the little light, 
yellowish green grubs that play such havoc 
with your orchards and gardens, and he 
lives. That’s what the yellow warbler 
pauses on his way to Hudson Bay for— 
from the farmer’s point of view—just to 
wage war on the pests of garden and or- 
chard. What he pauses for—from the 
bird’s point of view—I don’t know. That’s 
what he’s busy about out in the garden 
there, along with the oriole fluting from 
the tip of a topmost spray, fluting such a 
gay and reckless song he sounds fairly 
tipsy with joy. 

Whether it is that the vaporous condi- 
tion of the air carries sound better in early 
spring, I don’t know; but this plow-time 
planting season is the only period of the 
year when you will hear birds that are not 
night singers, gurgle out bubbling notes of 
gladness in their sleep. The whip-poor- 
will you can hear any summer night, lash 
—lash—lashing his song till the air and 
your ears fairly vibrate to his whip; but 
only at blossom-time will you hear the low 
fluted trill of the bluebird from some 
orchard nest at night; or the lonely ca- 
dence—rise and fall, rise and fall—like a 
voice lost from heaven, of the hermit thrush 
from the woods behind the farm. 

Then the clouds, too, have caught the 
spirit of the spring. All winter long they 


* This is the second of a series which will cover the 
country from East to West, and from corn to 
cotton. [EpiTor ] 
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were sort of mournful comrades, ghosts in 
a mist; but when the April winds began to 
rustle the trees and pheebe to yell at his 
wife from the moss nest on the back ve- 
randa, the winter clouds began to scud 
before the wind like wolves racing north. 
Now, they are neither ghosts nor wolves, 
those cloud packs, but flocks of fleece 
shepherded by a singing south wind. As 
for phoebe, he has come to an understand- 
ing with his wife, though you know very 
well from the scolding tone tuned to a 
plaintive coax that he is begging her not to 
stay too long when she flies across for a 
wisp of bark from the birch tree there, 
standing like a marble pillar amid the 
growing foliage of the other trees. 

Oh, it’s a good world to be alive in, for the 
Farmer-Man, whether he wears bluejeans 
and top-boots following a furrow, or farms 
by telephone to underling managers; and 
I don’t know a city man who wouldn't give 
a week’s salary for a day of such life in 
spring, though it might turn his head and 
make him wear superior airs to his fellow 
grinders of the town for the rest of the 
year. 

“He who by the plow would thrive, 

Must, himself, e’en hold or drive’ — 
ran the old Saxon adage, and it practically 
embodies the entire ideal, end and aim, 
of the old-line farming. In a word, to suc- 
ceed, the man must do the work with his 
own hands. The new spirit of the farm 
is pretty nearly the antithesis of this. 
First and foremost, the man must know 
what he’s doing—in a word, the science of 
it. First and foremost, he must use his 
brains; then if he can, make machinery do 
the work; if he can’t use machinery, then 
he must use his own hands, and in the way 
of plowing alone, the machine to-day does 
in eight hours with one man, what it 
formerly took fifteen men to do by hard 
working sixteen hours a day. The ma- 
chine, somebody has said, has practically 
abolished drudgery for the farmer; but it is 
really the brains of the man, who invented 
the machine, that abolished drudgery for 
the farmer. 

The old-line idea of plowing was to 
fertilize—fertilize in a very wasteful way, 
one may add—then turn over the furrow, 
harrow and, if he were a very particular 
farmer, roll the field. That was all the 
preparation considered necessary for seed- 
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ing. To-day, the mere drudgery of it is 
considered the least part of the prepara- 
tion. What does science say about plow- 
ing, anyway? She says, in the first place, 
that nature runs the biggest plow of all, 
and that we had better watch her at the 
trick and see what she is doing and how 
she does it. Well, the glaciers and the 
streams of a pre-historic world did the 
first plowing—they ground and tore over 
the surface of the rocks grinding off and 
depositing a top dressing of silt, which 
we call soil, but the clays were fearfully 
hard-packed—‘‘close textured’ science 
calls it—so hard they resisted the soakage 
of water almost like rock; so nature set 
the angleworm to work, burrowing, chew- 
ing, sifting, digesting the hard sub-soils. 
What for? To break them up, so the 
roots can go down and fetch the cream to 
the top, and when man comes along with 
his plow, what is he doing but skimming 
the cream off the top, or rather feeding the 
cream to his crop to be skimmed in the 
harvest? I do not vouch for the state- 
ment, or I should have all the scientists of 
the world down on me; but the greatest 
scientists of the world do vouch for the 
statement that within a single acre of 
ground there annually pass through the 
bodies of angleworms ten tons of earth. 
Of the lesser agencies, called “bacteria” 
at work for man in the soil, more will be 
told in the paper on hay-time. Snails and 
slugs and bugs, too, as well as the greater 
and lesser agencies, have their part to per- 
form, but when they go what the father 
warned the small boy was “‘too far,” nature 
turns in an army of detectives to abate the 
nuisance and run the miscreants to earth 
—the toads and the snakes and the turtles, 
to wage war on the lesser pests. It’s the 
toad workers you hear trilling down on the 
marsh lands now, singing love songs to 
their mates. About the time the seed- 
lings, which you have just put in, have be- 
come pushing plantlets in June and July, 
the progeny of these marsh singers will’have 
discarded tadpole tails for legs and be 
hopping up to eat the snails infesting your 
vegetable gardens. Toads are to-day 
actually bred and sold to put down vege- 
table pests in the gardens of England and 
France. 

When man comes to the soil, he simply 
continues the work where nature hands it 











Hybrid corn comes high in some sections. 
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over to him, catching the trick of what to 
do by what nature has already done. He 
drains the soil because water chills it and 
drowns the lesser agencies. He plows it 
to let in the air and let in the heat and kill 
the weeds and hasten decay. He harrows 
it and he disks it and he rolls it and he 
pulverizes it and what not—each year de- 
velops newer and better cultivators—he 
does all this not for the sake of fancy farm- 
ing but to prepare a dust blanket to be 
laid on the seeds he will put in, to make a 
dust mulch where the tenderest seed can 
lie as in a blanket till the tiny rootlets have 
gained strength enough to push down 
through the hard subsoils—from five to ten 
feet the hairy, frail rootlets go, pushing 
their way much as the angleworms push 
theirs, through clay hard enough to break 
iron picks. How do they penetrate soils 
close as rocks, these cob-webby rootlets 
and mushy fish worms? Just a little 
moisture—“ saliva” call it—dampening the 
earth at the root end. The dampened 
earth is appropriated, and down the track 
of the little rootlet trickles more moisture 
from the over-soil. Another push against 
this dampened end, and the rootlet swells 
to fill its widening place. So have roots 
no stronger than spider lines gathered and 
swelled to the strength of iron cables. The 
farmer sees this root process going on every 
day as his plowshare turns up the furrow. 
The soil is literally a network of these 
almost invisible rootlets. 

But the dust mulch, which is the end and 
aim of all plowing, does more than act as a 
blanket of protection for the seedlings and 
a holder of moisture by preventing evap- 


oration. It prevents the rain‘washing the 
seedling out. When the dews of night 
fall, by capillary attraction the dust 


blanket soaks down the moisture like a 
blotting paper, and when the sun rises in 
the morning, by capillary attraction it 
sends the moisture back up toward the 
surface. Think of it—before a crop can 
succeed, it must have from ten to fifteen 
inches of water during the season, three- 
fifths of which go to the root. If the water 
comes all at once, there is a washout, and 
the seed is destroyed. It must come 
gradually and be graduated, and it is up 
and down through this dust blanket that 
the moisture acts as irrigator all summer 
long. 
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But, objects the cynic, didn’t the old- 
line farmer do all these things just as well, 
or rather didn’t nature do them for him, 
without this pother about science? Yes, 
he did them, and so did nature, but nine- 
tenths of the good effects were lost through 
ignorance. One example will _ suffice. 
Years ago, the hall-marks of good farming 
were that each year some field of the farm 
should be summer-fallowed, plowed, 
turned up to the sun and left resting, with 
all the fertilizer spread over it that could 
be spared. What does science say? Just 
this: If the field is diseased—infested with 
weeds and cut worms or infected with scab 
fungus from potatoes, or barley fungus 
from one of your own crop failures—then 
plow it and turn it up to the sun and the 
frost to be disinfected; but don’t waste 
fertilizer on it, for fertilizer is worth from 
six to sixteen cents to the pound world 
over to-day, and if you spread it over the 
surface where it is not feeding the roots 
of a plant, it will simply leach away— 
evaporate and waste. As for resting the 
field, better give it a nature tonic! Plant 
clover in your exhausted field. Clover 
roots go down where the plow can’t reach 
and bring up fertilizer from the under-soils 
to the top, and clover roots bring down 
nitrogen from the air to the root nodules— 
“bulbs” they look like to the layman—and 
so rejuvenate the undersoil, besides giving 
you a crop on top for your stock. But, 
says the objector, the field is dead soil, 
and won’t grow even clover. It is “clover 
sick.” Then, says Science, “If it’s sick 
inoculate your field,” just as the physician 
inoculates the diphtheria patient with 
antitoxin. Of this, more details will be 
given in the hay-time story. Enough to 
say that the Agricultural Department at 
Washington has hundreds, thousands of 
testimonials from people, who have cured 
“sick”’ fields with inoculated clover seed. 
In this case, it must be admitted, the 
methods of science are more economical— 
money-saving and money-making—than 
the old-line farm treatment of the fallow 
field. 

Science not only prescribes how the 
“‘sick”’ field shall be treated, but tells how 
the field shall be prevented from ever be- 
coming sick. Take a look at the “sick” 
fields of America. Years ago, California 
could raise forty and fifty bushels of wheat 
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to the acre. Of later years, her averages 
have dropped far below twenty. Years ago, 
when the forests were first cleared from 
Michigan and Wisconsin, the farmers there 
boasted thirty and forty and fifty bushels 
of wheat to the acre. Then the averages 
dropped gradually back to eleven and 
twelve and sixteen. The same experience 
was repeated in Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas. What was the explanation? ‘Sick 
fields.” Science at once set about finding 
what made them “‘sick.’”” What did “‘ex- 
haustion of the soil” mean? Every school 
child knows that plant growth demands 
abundance of nitrogen just as animal 
growth demands abundance of oxygen. 
Without going into the technical proofs, 
science found that wherever wheat had 
been grown continuously on land for eight 
years, that land showed a loss of 1,700 
pounds of nitrogen to the acre, not that 
the wheat used all this nitrogen as food— 
it used only 300 pounds—the rest had 
leached away in decay. Plainly, the rem- 
edy was to put nitrogen back in the soil, 
and the prevention, to vary the growing of 
wheat with the growth of other crops, that 
would give back to the soil as much nitro- 
gen as the wheat had taken out. If by the 
simple prescription of ‘rotation,’ ‘science 
can send averages up from fifteen to thirty 
or prevent them falling from forty and 
fifty to sixteen and twelve, it is surely an 
improvement on the old-line farming. 
And how has science learned these things? 
By delving in the laboratory? Not a bit 
of it, but by test after test, year after year, 
twenty years some of the tests have run, 
out in the open field, and when fifty or 
more different scientists at fifty different 
testing stations in as many different climes, 
come unanimously to the same conclusions, 
the old-line farmer is pretty sure to save 
himself loss by accepting that conclusion. 


Of all the crops grown in the United 
States, corn is easily king, and as long as 
two hundred or more chemical products are 
manufactured out of corn, it is likely to 
continue king as far as returns in the yel- 
low metal are concerned. From Mexico to 
Idaho, it grows, and from Minnesota to 
Connecticut. Native to America and cul- 
tivated first by the Indian, the yellow- 
tasselled corn was the subject of religious 
veneration and legendary folk-lore. Florida 
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to Montana, “the corn-in-the-ear” dance 
was celebrated to give rhythmic thanks to 
the Indian gods for the gift of the corn to 
man. The legend of that gift everyone 
knows. As the angel came to-wrestle with 
Jacob in the Christian story, so in Indian 
legend, a spirit came nightly to wrestle 
with a young chief, only desisting when the 
Indian was all but exhausted and depart- 
ing with the words, “Be dauntless! Be 
strong! That way only can man over- 
come!” The third night of the wrestling, 
the angel fell in defeat with the words, 
“Well done, manful! Receive the re- 
ward.” And from the grave of the fallen 
angel grew a spirit with nodding plumes 
and silken hair—‘‘the corn in the ear.” 

I said in the first story of the “New 
Spirit of the Farm” that the gains added 
to farming through science would in a 
single year in a single group of states ex- 
ceed the capital of the Steel Trust, with all 
its inflation of water and hot air. Let us 
see how that statement works out as to 
corn. The total value of the farm prod- 
ucts of the United States for 1907 was 
close on to three and a half billion—to be 
exact, $3,404,000,000. Of that total, corn 
represented half, or to be exact, $1,340,- 
446,000. That is, the production of corn 
for a single year almost equals the total 
capital of the Steel Trust for all time. In 
1904, the total corn production of the 
United States was. about $1,054,790,000, 
and a statistician figured out that if that 
crop of corn had been loaded on wagons, 
the string of wagons would reach 292,000 
miles, or would belt the globe eleven times. 

What has science done for corn? You 
can answer that question by taking the 
total corn production of the United States, 
or by considering the individual cases of a 
few states like Illinois and Ohio and lowa, 
regarded as peculiarly in the corn belt, or 
Wisconsin, which was formerly regarded 
as too far north for corn, or Idaho, con- 
sidered outside the corn belt altogether. 
Perhaps, it is less bewildering to take in- 
dividual states first. 

Years ago, only the southern counties of 
Wisconsin attempted to raise corn and the 
average ran at about twenty-seven bushels 
to the acre. Science proved that corn 
could be grown in the other counties too, 
and showed how it could be done; and the 
average climbed from 27 to 28 bushels, 
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then to 29, then to 37, then to 41; then, 
to the utter amazement of science, itself, 
the corn average of Wisconsin, which is 
not a corn state, jumped to 47 bushels to 
the acre in one year. What does this 
mean in dollars to the farmer’s pocket? 
It means twenty more bushels to the acre, 
which at 50 cents means $10 more to the 
acre for the farmer, and as one and a half 
million acres in Wisconsin are raising corn, 
the gains through scientific methods to this 
state alone, in the corn crop only, in a single 
year, are $15,000,000. Of Iowa, of Illinois, 
of even Idaho and the Dakotas, the same 
story might be told. While science is work- 
ing the same miracles in the South and East 
—many farmers in Pennsylvania harvesting 
as high as 100 bushels to the acre—the 
totals do not make such a good showing, for 
the simple season the high averages are 
pulled down by the old-line farmers, who 
are still content with twelve and fifteen 
bushels to the acre. It is understating it 
to say that in the past twenty-five years, 
scientific methods have practically doubled 
the corn values of the United States. | 
do not mean doubled the total crop, for 
that would hardly be a fair comparison 
considering the increase of population, but 
I do mean doubled the average value and 
yield per acre. Where an acre of corn used 
to be worth from $7 to $13, it is to-day 
worth from $24 up. “But,” says the cynic, 
“corn brings 50 and 60 cents now, where it 
used to bring only 33 cents and as low as 
17 cents.” True, but what has increased 
the demand for corn? Corn is to-day used 
in two hundred different food and chemical 
manufactures. That, too, is the work of 
science, the reaction of the man with the 
brains on the general prosperity of the 
farm. 


As far as farming is concerned, how has 
science wrought the miracle? The methods 
followed have been practically the same 
from Connecticut and Pennsylvania to 
lowa; but as Wisconsin has had, perhaps, 
the most unexpected success, the story of 
her methods may be told as typical of all. 
It does not matter very much what name 
the corn bears, each section has its favorite 
—Leaming.in the East, Early Yellow 
Dent and Silver King in the West. The 
point is: what is done with the corn to 
bring it up to perfection? 
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“| had been looking round for years,” 
said Professor Moore, the agronomist of 
Wisconsin, “for the finest specimen I could 
find of corn suitable for a Northern climate, 
and I was always testing perfect specimens 
from the north counties of Iowa and Illi- 
nois for something suitable to Wisconsin.” 

Right here let it be stated that the 
method of testing is not a short one. It 
took twelve years testing to obtain the 
wheat best suited for Minnesota’s climate, 
and if | mistake not, a whole century to 
produce the highest yielding sugar beet. 

“Did you get your best results by cross- , 
ing or selecting?” I asked. 

“Do you mean as to corn? By selection, 
pure and simple, year after year of it, 
weeding out everything but the most per- 
fect specimens, then planting from that 
perfect specimen only, weeding out all its 
progeny but the most absolutely perfect, 
and again using the progeny as a parent 
seed, and again weeding out till you get a 
field of as perfect corn as man and nature 
can grow. When we reach that stage, we 
venture to give it out as seed corn, and it 
is by that process of selection, together 
with some other processes, which I’ll show 
you—that we have raised Wisconsin’s 
average from twenty-seven to forty-one 
and forty-seven. When you cross different 
plants, the hybrid child may be perfect; 
that is, you keep only the perfect progeny, 
detasseling the others as they bloom; but 
the trouble is that from that perfect 
hybrid type, you may get a freak child 
that reverts to some defect in one of its 
parent ancestors. Whereas, by selection, 
you keep on selecting and selecting, and 
weeding out the imperfect, till your perfect 
type seed—you understand you can’t call 
it a final type seed, for we hope to get 
better and better and better types—you 
keep on selecting till your perfect seed 
can’t revert to anything but a perfect 
parent type.” 

“But,” objects the unbeliever, “your 
Farmer-Man can’t monkey with individual 
seeds, or he’d never get a crop.” 

Exactly, that is what the specialist is 
for, to get the perfect seed for your Farmer- 
Man. That is what the national and state 
governments are spending millions of dol- 
lars on experimental stations for. 

Let us follow the process till the perfect 
seed goes out to the farmer, where he can 
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conserve his 
own perfect 
seed type. 
We'll — sup- 
pose the 
typeiseither 
Yellow Dent 
or Silver 
King. We'll 
also suppose 
that the 
ground has 
been plowed 
and prepar- 
ed, made as 
perfect as 
it could be 
made by ro- 
tation and 
cultivation, 
without arti- 
ficial fertilizing, which the best scientists 
decry, just as the best doctors decry too 
much medicine. Keep the field so it won’t 
need artificial fertilizing—says science. 
Well, then, here is your Professor-Man 
with a few ears of perfect corn, which he 
has picked up from some special field. 
Now it is worth while knowing why he 
considers these ears good. In the first 
place, when the corn was growing in the 
stalk, he noticed that these ears grew on 
the finest, highest and fullest stalks in the 
field, and he prefers a stalk that produces 





Some choice tips. 
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only one 
large perfect 
type rather 
than a corn 
that grows 
three or four 
inferior 
types to the 
stalk. If 
each ear is a 
perfect one, 
it will have 
from 800 to 
1,000 ker- 
nels, not 
counting the 
seeds on the 
end of the 
corn, for 
these may 
have — been 
pollenized fror> another stalk and might 
therefore produc, hybrid and inferior types. 
It may be observed here that nature’s per- 
centage of increase—the dividend paid by 
the Farmers’ Trust—is something to make 
even the Standard Oil sit up and gasp with 
envy. Now a lot of things may happen to 
even a perfect ear of ¢orn that may destroy 
its growing power—‘‘germinal power” 
science calls it. If it has been dried under 
the eaves on the south side of the house, or 
in a damp laundry, or in a heap of other 
ears on a moldy barn floor—the side in the 





In this germinating test the seeds of only one ear failed to sprout. 
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shade may retain moisture, and when the 
frost comes, the germ of the kernels on that 
side of the ear will be nipped and killed. 
The Professor-Man after twenty years of 
practical testing insists that the ear of the 
seed corn must be specially dried, prefer- 
ably on racks like a dry goods merchant's 
shelves, only the shelves must not be 
boards but bars to admit free circulation of 
air. They must be dried in an absolutely 
dry place—not the laundry or kitchen 
which are full of steam. Professor Moore 
dries all his with a current of hot air worked 
by an electrical apparatus. 

“But,” objects the fifteen-bushel-an-acre 
farmer, “‘farmers haven’t time to monkey 
with ears one by one.” 

Consider a minute! Fifteen ears of per- 
fect corn will plant one acre; or to put it 
differently, one bushel of seed corn in the 
ear will plant seven acres. The product of 
two acres will seed fifty acres. The prod- 
uct of fifty acres will seed two thousand 
acres of corn. A very small rack would 
dry enough corn to plant the biggest corn 
field in existence. It would not take any 
practical farmer more than half an hour to 
make such a rack for his own use on the 
average small farm. 

Now, then, having dried the perfect ears 
—all seed corn must be bought in the ear, 
not shelled—is the scientist ready to plant 
his corn? Not by any means. Do you 
think he is going ¢o risk wasting his time 
and his labor and his field by planting 
corn, which by any chance may not grow? 
The aim of science is to eliminate risk. He 
tests the seed. From each ear of seed corn 
he takes from four to six kernels, laying 
the seed ears along in a row so he can 
identify from which ears he has taken the 
four or six kernels. In a pan he has placed 
wet sand, or wet earth, or wet wool, or wet 
blotting paper. Whatever it is, he divides 
the damp surface of the pan into as many 
squares as he is testing ears. Then he 
places the kernels from each individual 
ear, each four or six seeds, in a separate 
square. For six days he keeps that pan 
heated up to 75° (Fahr.)—summer tem- 
perature. Better, too, if the pan be kept 
in a sunny window. At the end of a few 
days, some of the seeds in the squares be- 
gin to sprout—‘‘germinate,” science calls 
it. Now for seed corn, the scientist uses 
only those ears whose kernels sprouted 
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perfectly. I think the scientific way of 
putting that is to say, only the ears are to 
be used which sprout 96 per cent. 

Must the farmer do all this? Why not? 
He can lay out his testing pan quicker than 
I] can describe the process, in shorter time 
than he could argue that it is not worth 
while; and a ten-minute process, which 
adds from $18 to $20 to the value of the 
acre, is a pretty paying job. 

The scientist then plants his corn in the 
regulation plots. The process | shall not 
describe, for each scientist has his own 
scheme and his own machine—horse 
planter, check-rower, or whatever you call 
it, and each year is producing new schemes 
and new machines. The point is: he gets 
from four to six kernels in each hillock. 
Then he begins to watch with the feverish 
anxiety of a Wall Street broker pondering 
his tapeline. As the corn comes on some 
stalks are better than others. The poor 
stalks are detasseled or cut out, giving 
every chance and advantage to the best 
type. It is at this point that the farmer’s 
methods and the scientist’s differ. The 
farmer can’t detassel and cut out from 
general fields, but he can detassel and cut 
out if he grows a special seed plot of corn, 
and processes that add $15,000,000 value 
a year to a state are worth special seed 
plots on every farm. There is another 
method which the farmer can follow. As 
he walks through his fields, he may notice 
specially fine stalks. By marking these, 
he may obtain seed corn from them, though 
there is a risk of degeneration from neigh- 
boring stalks not as perfect. 

This, then, is what the process of “‘selec- 
tion”” means in corn breeding, and the 
process has been going on for twenty years, 
only the perfect type being preserved. 
One scientist told me, that out of two hun- 
dred types in one year, he had rejected as 
imperfect all but eight. Finally, the 
specialist obtains a field of corn, in which 
all the stalks are perfect—the kind that 
farmers come and look at, over the fence, 
and passers-by pause to admire without 
knowing why. The scientist is now ready 
to send out seed corn to the farmer, but 
as careless handling might cause the best 
seed corn to degenerate, the scientist’s care 
preserves the seed corn after it has been 
sent out. This is the very crux of the 
matter—the thing that is to send the aver- 
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ages up and double the state’s annual in- 
come. Science has devised many improve- 
ments and benefits which the general 
public has bungled and failed on. 

What is the next step? Here it is—here 
is the secret of the success in both Wis- 
consin and Iowa. Counting short courses 
and long courses, there are at the agricul- 
tural colleges and high schools, about eight 
hundred students a year in each state. 
When these go out from the schools, they 
are organized into farmers’ experimental 
associations—each association to be a 
nucleus of improvement for its district. 
Incidentally, it may be said, the boys are 
told not to go home and brag, but to let 
the results speak. To these students the 
seed corn is distributed. It need scarcely 
be told that the students take care both 
by cultivation and rotation to have the 
soil in perfect condition for it. They also 
take care not to plant it near the field of 
some slovenly neighbor, whose weeds and 
poor types will be blown over the fence by 
the wind. As the crop grows, neighboring 
farmers look and look again. They may 
sneer at what they call “‘fancy tiffics,” but 
if the fancy farming puts $20 more to the 
acre in the boy’s pocket, they are going to 
ask where he got that seed, and buy some 
from him. It is here the reward comes to 
the students who have gone to the expense 
of a scientific course. While common corn 
sells at from 40 to 60 cents, an average of 
50, seed corn properly cured, tested and 
guaranteed to give high averages—pedi- 
greed seed—sells for $3 a bushel to $7. I 
actually have records of a fancy lot sold at 
$30 for the bushel; but that was abnor- 
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The Wisconsin boys of the agron- 
omy department are taking in $100,000 a 


year for pure pedigreed seed. I know of 
one boy, whose father told him he could 
go in for the fancy seed business in corn and 
make all he liked out of it, and the young 
rascal, to his father’s utter flabbergasted- 
ness," put away $6,000 in one summer, 
beating his father’s income. I know of 
another boy, paying his way through col- 
lege, who sold 300 bushels of Silver King 
at $3 to the bushel. It is simply amazing 
what results the boys of the experimental 
association have obtained from these 
methods. Here they are: 

Silver King—maximum yield, shelled 
corn, 122 bushels to the acre; minimum 
yield, 27 bushels; average, 67. 

Yellow Dent—maximum yield, shelled 
corn, 110 bushels; minimum, 23; aver- 
age, 55. 

I do not need to add that the boys feed 
their minimum yields to the pigs; that 
only the maximum yields go out as 
seed. 

‘| wish,” said aforemost authority of the 
Northwest in farming matters, “we could 
get your Canadian wheat in here, because 
it is better for milling, owing to your long 
sunlight. Then our farmers would be com- 
pelled to grow corn and with the corn aver- 
ages going up and up, you can see it would 
mean bigger incomes to our farmers.” 


Well may the farmer reflect as he un- 
hitches his team at nightfall, that winter 
is not a death but a sleeping; and spring 
a rebirth to new life, fuller life, the resur- 
rection to a hope that is infinite. 
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OLD SOLDIER YARNS 


THE BISHOP’S ROBES 
BY LLOYD BUCHANAN 


Mm HER-RE be,” remarked 
Sergeant Sullivan, 
“thr-ree ways av winnin’ 
shmiles av th’ 
ordhinary faymale— 
mockin’ at other wim- 
min, shpendin’ money, 
An’ betwane us all an’ the 





an’ ticklin’. 
gate post, ticklin’ is the chapest an’ most 
aiqually sathisfactory.” 

“L” troop had gone into bivouac on a 


hillside in a driving rain. The downpour 
had ceased as darkness settled down, and 
with the aid of half a snake fence “bus- 
cared” behind the Captain’s back, the men 
had built a roaring fire about which they 
circled drying their clothes in the cheerful 
heat. Sergeant Sullivan, seated on his 
poncho, with his shoes off, was laboriously 
toasting his feet, one at the time, while he 
waved his blue shirt before him on the end 
of a stick. His remark on the gentle sex 
was elicited by a eulogy of the junior cor- 
poral—love-sick and drenched to the skin 
—on the sweet nature of the Colonel’s cook. 

“Hell, Sully,” said the Quartermaster 
Sergeant, a married man whose wife had a 
tongue with a regimental reputation, ‘“what 
do you know about women anyhow?” 

“More a dom sight norr any man should 
—wid dacincy an’ silf rayspict,” returned 
the cynic sharply, “but, thank God, con- 
sidherable less thin certain others av me 
acq’uentance not so far away but phwat 
they could be hit wid a cow if | had wan 
here be the tail to throw.” 

The Quartermaster Sergeant reddened as 
a titter ran around the fire, but made no 
reply. Sergeant Sullivan felt his shirt 
carefully, shook his head, and resumed 
waving. 

“I remimber, though,” he said, “wan 


time long years since phwin, betwane two 
wimmin an’ a bottle av booze | was dom 
near dhrove out av th’ Ar-rmy into bein’ a 
Bishop av the Prothestant Aypiscpal 
Church. Only for me quittin’ av the job 
av me own fr-ree will, preferrin’ the r-ro- 
mance av a milithary carreer to th’ aise av 
a palace wid all its attindint social beguil- 
mints, | might now be mar-rchin’ thr-rough 
life wid a crook an’ a ring instid av inglor- 
riously dhryin’ me socks be a rail fire in 
quistionable coomp’ny.”’ 

“Go on, Sully, ye dom owld liar,” re- 
marked the First Sergeant affectionately, 
“ut’s fower year since I’ve heard the tale 
—an’ ut was thin ivvir gr-rowin’ more 
r-raymarkable wid age.” 

Sergeant Sullivan laid down his shirt 
and lit his pipe. 

“| was six year in the ser-vice thin,” he 
began, ‘‘an’ little more, be the nature av 
things, thin a rookie. But, if I do say ut 
mesilf—an’ the top Sergeant will be afther 
bear-rin’ me out—I was a fine figure av a 
young buck, tall, clane cut, sthraight as a 
r-rifle barril, an’ wid a gr-reat black beard 
that was the jye av mesilf an’ the invy av 
me frinds. I was but a privit, though— 
phwat wid wimmin an’ booze I was ivvir 
acr-ross the disk fr’m me throop com- 
mander, an’ twict nothin’ saved me from 
a bob-tail but the gr-race av God an’ th’ 
spick an’ spanness av me kit an’ car-rbine. 

“At last, though, th’ owld man got good 
an’ sick av me nonsinse. 

“Sullivan,” he says, shakin’ his finger at 
me, ‘dom your careless ways. I give ye 
war-rnin’ now thot the nixt chance | git, | 
fir-re ye up befoore a Giniril Coort—an’ 
out av th’ ser-rvice ye'll go.’ 

“T saluted, sthiff as a r-ram rod, an’ wid 
tears in me eyes—I was gittin’ over a jag— 
I pr-romised enough rayforms to make a 
militia rigimint fit for service. 

“*Git out,’ th’ owld man says, says he, 
‘I’m weary wid your blarney. 1’ll have no 
more av ut. Give him two wakes’ kitchin 
police, Sergeant,’ says he. 
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“1 sittled down to a calm, dacint life fer 
sivin days, but on the eighth, be the luck av 
the divvil, | wint into a wee cr-rap game 
wid sivinty-six cints—and came out wid 
thirty-nine dollars. Still I says to mesilf, 
‘Behave, Sully,’ | says. ‘Avoid timpta- 
tion, Sully. Th’ owld man ain’t cool yit 
be the hell av a sight,’ | says. So the nixt 
day, bein’ Sathurday, | stharted off early 
in th’ afthernoon for a walk in the woods 
about the post, to avide the lures av me 
aimiable frinds who would be sthartin’ for 
town. Hardly, howivvir, was me foot off 
av the risirvation phwin | raymimbired 
thot | naded a hair-cut. | thin discovered 
I had, be misthake, put on me very best 
blue clothes, an’ | had me thirty-nine oro 
in me pockit to kape ut safe from some 
pryin’ thafe who might be buttin’ into 
quarthers. 

“So, much aginst me will, I tur-rned me 
rayluctant fate to the car line, an’ was soon 
r-rollin’ to town. Ut wasnot until thin thot 
the thought av the throop barber cr-rossed 
memind. ‘But Hell,’ I says, ‘Hell, mefareis 
paid. The R-rubicon is cr-rossed,’ | says. 
‘I'll simply shlip in—an’ thin shlip out. I’m 
no wake-minded child nadin’ av a nur-rse 
to kape me from throuble,’ I says. 

“All would hov wint well, I’m not 
doubtin’—but fornist the hair raiser’s was 
a dope joint, and lanin’ from the dure 
thereof phwin | dhismounthed from me 
conveyance worr thr-ree av me boosum 
frinds callin’ to me be all the tokens av 
brotherly love. 

“The sayquil I nade not r-relate until, in 
the state av a drame, | at last bruk through 
the swing dures an’ navigathed acr-ross the 
strate into the bar-rber chair. 

“*Hair cut,’ | says brief, an’ fell aslape. 

“Fr-rom a drame av love | was r-roused 
in a momint, ut samed. 

“““Shampoo?’ asks the barber. 

“*Sure,’ | says an’ fell to noddin’ agin. 
Beard thrimmed?’ comes nixt floatin’ 
through me visions. 

““* Avy coorse,’ | tells him, ‘everythin’ !’ 

““All over,’ he says in an incr-redhible 
brafe minit, ‘nixt!’ 

“*Is there nothin’ ilse you can do?’ | 
asks, gravin’ to lave the chair. 

“*You’ve had a hair cut—shampoo— 
beard thrimmed—shine—facial massage— 
an’ hair singed,’ he replys, ‘bill two dollars 
an’ fifteen cints.’ 
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I’ve thirty mor-re,’ I says, ‘give me a 
shave.” An’ I sacr-rificed me jewel av a 
bear-rd for six minnits more rist in thot 
glor-rious throne. 

“Howivvir at last wid gintle but firm 
assistance | rached the strate an’ set on the 
cur-rb shtone in front to think av the 
sitooation. I was scarce sittled down 
phwin | hear-rd some wan callin’ ‘Soldier! 
Soldier!’ I r-raised me eyes, an’ ther-re, 
in a buggy befoore me was two ladies in 
phwite an’ pink, wid big hats an’ blue 
parasols. To me wandherin’ gaze they 
looked like angils from Hivvin, though 
evints subsequint lead me to belave thot 
me fir-rst impr-rissions worr erroneous. 
A young br-rave wid an oily black mus- 
tache was a dhrivin’ av thim. 

““Ladies!’ I says, bowin’ to thim as 
rayspictful as possible from me perch. 

““Git in,’ says the gir-rul in the hind 
sate. 

“] was in no sthate to argue wid anny 
thing as unraysonin’ as a faymale, so wid 
the aid av her an’ the man, | climbed on 
boor-rd. 

“Phwat happined nixt God knows—not 
I. I’ve a faint remimbrance av dhrivin’ a 
long piece through the counthry, and sing- 
in’ a dale wid me ar-rm about the lady be- 
side me—an’ par-rtakin’ free an’ aisy av a 
br-rown jug. An’ thin av a suddin we 
sthopped in a wood—an’—iverythin’ wint 
out. 

“Phwin I come to | was sthill in the 
woods, and | was aware av a splittin’ pain 
in me head an’ a ticklin’ as av a number av 
ants inside me blouse. I rached me hand 
out gintle for fear av dhisturbin’ me head 
suddin—an’—Lord forgive me if I wasn’t 
sthar-rk nakid lyin’ in the brush. Clothes, 
cap, money, shoes—ivery bloomin’ stitch | 
had thim two ladies an’ their frind had 
shtole from me phwile | slept, an’ lift me 
bar-re as a new bor-rn babe. Phwat worr 
me thoughts! Me garmints worr gone. | 
knew not phwere I was. I had no way to 
measure the time. No doubt, though, the 
owld man was at thot very momint 
champin’ av his teeth an’ wr-ritin’ out 
giniral char-rges to compass me bob-tail. 
| am not ashamed to say thot as | set 
ther-re wid me head shplittin’, the bugs 
pasturin’ all over me person, an’ not a rag 
on me, | was adom sad hombre. Avin me 
bear-rd was gone, though thot, as it 
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tur-rned out lather, was a blessin’ in 
disguise. 

“I was settin’ there, pondherin’ like, 
phwin | hears a locomotive phwistlin’, an’ 
a thr-rain roarin’ through the woods on me 
r-right. Near-rer an’ near-rer ut came, an’ 
at last ut passed widin a hundher yar-rds 
av me back, an’ | heard ut blowin’ an’ 
shlowin’ up for a station. At fur-rst thot 
was a mather av no intherest. But in a 
little ut came to me thot phwere a station 
was there a man would be as well—an’ | 
might inthrojooce mesilf an’ borry a 
breech clout an’ a pair av slippers, an’ 
make me way home in the dhar-rk. Wid 
thot idea I r-rose, an’ pickin’ car-reful over 
the soft places, | made me way through the 
forrist until | came to the edge av ut—an’ 
there, about fifty fate away | saw befoore 
me no station but a wee flag shid, an’ a fat 
rivirind gent, very hot an’ mad-lookin’, 
wid a shovel hat on his head an’ a dhress- 
suit case in his hand. Seein’ he was a 
priest, an’ modist, | cr-rouched in the edge 
av the br-rush like a wild jack rabbit, an’ 
hild me tongue. He seemed considherin’ 
some heavy mather, an’ at last, wid a face 
like a thundher cloud, he hides his dhress- 
suit case careful in the cor-rner av the shid, 
unbuttons his coat, an’ stharts mar-rchin’ 
off the road to the lift. 

“| stayed hid, wid the gr-rass ticklin’ av 
me person most familiar, until he was 
ar-round the bind in the r-road. Thin, like 
a panthir, | stalked thot dhress-suit case an’ 
bust it opin. Phwat I tuk out was a cau- 
tion—a full suit av the most gor-rgeous 
imbroidhered icclesiasthical r-robes, a pair 
av patint leather shoes, a mirror, a br-rush 
an’ comb an’ tooth br-rush, an’ a bothle av 
rye phwiskey. 

“<The divvil,’ | says. ‘But into thim, 
Sully. Bether avin. the sthripes av a 
modist zebra than your prisint promiscu’s 
undhress.’ 

‘An’ in two minnits I was arrayed in the 
full majesty av fH uniform, an’ bein’ 
young an’ foolish, *f@ouldn’t hilp pausin’ a 
momint to admire the showin’ | made in 
the mirror. I was ingaged in this plisint 
pursuit phwin suddin behind me came the 
beatin’ av hoofs on the r-road to the r-right, 
an’ tur-rnin’, | saw bear-rin’ down on me 
a magnificint carri’ge wid two hor-rsis an’ a 
coachman an’ tiger, an’ a fat lady in 
glasses lanin’ out av the side an’ wavin’ to 
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me. Ther-re was no use r-runnin’ so I 
dhropped the mirror an’ stood attintion. 
“The carri'ge shtopped. The tiger 
jumped down an’ opined the dure. The 
lady comes tumblin’ out. 
““Oh, me dear Bishop!’ she says, 


r-runnin’ at me wid two fat jeweled meat 
hooks shtuck out: ‘I’m so, so sorry to be 
late. Will ye forgive me? Docthor Har- 
coat,’ she says, ‘was takin suddin wid wan 
av his sinkin’ spells,’ she says, ‘an’ he sint 
me to recave ye. He is dyin’ to see his 
owld frind agin,’ she says, ‘an’ befoore the 
ser-rvices this avenin’ he is countin’ on 
talkin’ over a gr-reat dale wid ye,’ she says, 
‘av vast spiritool inthrist to all av us.’. 

““I’m+sorry the docthor’s ill,’ I says, 
‘but don’t think me a bishop J 

““Thot’s just phwat Tom said!’ she 
cr-ried in delight. “‘He won’t bea Bishop,” 
he said. ‘He will nivvir put on a bit af 
diffrince. You'll know him as | know 
him, my dear. He'll be just the same 
owld Dicky av ’67.”’’ 

“Wid thot she bundled me into the 
carrige. The tiger, viewin’ me garmints 
r-rayspictful, slung up me dhress-suit case, 
an’ off we stharted wid cr-rackin’ phwips 
an’ r-ringin’ hoofs. 

““T’m so glad ye wor-re your r-robes,’ 
she says, ‘I nivvir saw a bishop in them 
befoore ixcipt in church,’ she says. ‘Phwat 
beauties they ar-re. Who made thim?’ 

““God knows,’ I said, chokin’ wid an 
emotion | can’t dhiscr-ribe. 

“““Ah, God indeed,’ she says, r-rollin’ her 
lamps. ‘The r-rewar-rd is thruly the dade 
an’ not the impty pr-raise.’ 

““Ye've the cow be the tail,’ I says, 
wantin’ to make an’ aisy r-raymar-rk, yit 
not quite gr-raspin’ her dhrift. 1 saw she 
had me tangled wid the rivirint file thot 
took the wrong r-road, an’ a natural im- 
barrissmint clogged me wits. Ut’s bad 
enough to jump from a high privit to a 
biship—but avin an owld ixperienced 
biship would feel queer widout tr-rousies 
norr undhergarmints an’ the bugs makin’ 
merry all over his sacrid person. Divvil a 
bit did she mind though. 

““We hov been havin’ such ear-rnist 
discussions lately—me husbind an’ me,’ 
she says, ‘r-reghar-rdhin’ th’ Apostholic 
Succission.’ 

““Ut’s a subject admittin’ av much 
argymint,’ I says, seein’ | was due to say 
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somethin’, ‘an’ wan thot touches the 
health an’ liberthy av our childher.’ 

“I’m so glad to hear ye say so,’ she says. 
“Now just phwat is your views r-reghardin’ 
the naycessity av the docthrine?’ 

“Plainly diplomacy was me cue. 

““Phwin takin judgmint,’ | says, ‘an’ 
thratid wisely, ut is considhered be authori- 
ties the bist yet. I will admit | see places 
mesilf phwere ut might be improved,’ | 
says, ‘but all the biships | know,’ I| says, 
‘ar-re for the owld fashioned arthicle. We 
Biships is very conservathive,’ | says. 

“She looked sort av surpr-rised, an’ 
sighed. 

““I’m so ignorint,’ she says, ‘I can’t 
follow quite. Do you mean "° 

“We worr intherruptid be a shar-rp cry, 
an’ the poundhin’ av hoofs. The carri’ge 
shtopped. A man puuls up on hor-rseback 
be the dure an’ shticks his head in. Sthrike 
me dead if ut wasn’t the owld man himsilf. 

“*1 beg your pardhon,’ he says, pullin’ 
off his cap an’ bowin’ terrible polite, ‘I’m 
lookin’ for a soldier av me throop supposed 
to be murdhered. Have ye seen anny 
signs av such a one?’ 

“I sthartid to salute, but me hand 
caught in me r-robes an’ | couldn’t. 

““Sorr,’ I says. 

“He looked at me payculiar, but me 
bear-rd was gone, | was in the dhark av the 
carri'ge, an’ seein’ his face an’ r-raymim- 





brin’ av me prisint surroundin’s, | figured | - 


would make a bit hay phwile the sun shone. 

““Was he a tall, fine-lookin’ lad?’ | asks. 
“Beardhed?’ I asks. 

““He was,’ says th’ owld man. 

Of such is the Kingdom av Hivvin,’ 
I says, cr-rossin’ mesilf riverint. 

““Not be a dom sight!’ busts in the Cap- 
tain, an’ thin he begs both our pardhons. 

““T seen such a youth,’ I says, solim like, 
‘in blue unifor-rm, back near town, settin’ 
in a house watchin’,’ I says, ‘be the only 
son av a widhow who was dyin’ av faver. 
For long hours thot soldhier had been a- 
settin’ there phwin I lift, an’ it’s me honist 
opinion he’s settin’ there yit onliss the poor 
lamb he’s a-watchin’ av has been gathered 
to the long flock.’ 

“Th’ owld man sthared at me again till | 
near lost the comfort av me gor-rgeous 
r-robes an’ me lady frind glarin’ at him 
through a lornette. 

““Thank you, sir,’ he says though at 
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last, wid a choke in his thr-roat, an’ pullin’ 
back he r-rode on. 

““Phwere,’ I says, turnin’ to the lady, 
‘is the Post?’ 

““Thr-ree mile, sthr-raight down. this 
r-road. Thin tur-rn to your lift,’ she says, 
‘an’ wan mile more,’ she says. ‘Phwat 
worr ye doin’ in town?’ she says, spakin’ 
like a judge advicathe. 

“T turned suddin to the window. 

““Mercy,’ I cr-ried, ‘is thot the soldhier 
lyin’ back there? Let me out!’ I yelled. 
‘Shtop the coach!’ 

“They shtopped shor-rt. Out | wint 
wid a jump, me r-robes flyin’ up ar-round 
me bare legs an’ into the woods. Did | 
shtop agin? Not be a barril av r-rye. | 
r-run three mile widout pausin’ for wind— 
an’ thin, as the sun was goin’ down, an’ | 
was close to the Post, I shed all me outher 
glor-ry—an’ be dusk I snaked over number 
wan an’ was r-resayved into the squad 
r-room wid open ar-rms, the rumor bein’ 
currint thot I was a bloodhy cadhaver, an’ 
searchin’ parthies huntin’ me r-remains. 

“The nixt mor-rnin’ th’ owld mon sinds 
for me. 

““Absint agin, Sullivan,’ he says, ‘an’— 
shaved,’ he says, wid a funny look comin’ 
over his face. ‘Phwere hov ye been?’ he 
says. 

“*]T was takin’ a bit av divar-rshion wid 
some frinds,’ I says, knowin’ there was 
witnisses av me depar-rture wid the two 
ladies, ‘an’ I passed be a house phwer 
there was a poor woman weepin’ in the 
dure. Her son was dyin’, she says, an’ 
wouldn’t I watch be him—she was thot 
wor-re out, she says, she couldn’t sthay 
awake any longer atall, atall. At fir-rst, 
mindhin’ av the Captin’s war-rnin, | was 
for rayfusin’, but her beggin’ was thot 
pitiful, an’ feelin’ ut me duty as a Christian 
—which, | says, | know the Captin will be 
afther approvin’—wid gr-reat rayluctance 
I set be thot poor lad till | come to r-ray- 
port to the Fir-rst Sargint last night.’ 

“The Captin, he put his head in his 
hands like he was goin’ to cr-ry. Phwin 
he looked up he was as rid as a bate. 

“*Sullivan,’ he says, “dommed if I can 
undherstand how you did ut. But I’m 
willin’ to let ut go this time, not wishin’ to 
thr-rifle wid mir-racles,’ he says. ‘But 
you mar-rk me wur-ruds—if ivvir ut hap- 
pens agin—out ye go.’ 
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“*Captin, sorr,’ | says. ‘Be the gr-race 
av God ut nivvir will happen agin.’ 

“And I’m here to sthate,”’ added Ser- 
geant Sullivan thoughtfully, “thot | hov 
kipt me wur-rud. Ut nivvir has.”’ 


THE APPLE ORCHARD 
IN MAY 


BY E. P. POWELL 


IFE is nowhere else so much worth 

the living as in springtime, under 
the apple trees. I wonder that more 
do not build their houses right at the 
heart of an apple orchard. There is not 
only beauty, but health; and wealth seems 
just at your fingertips. | Loaded with pink 
and white blossoms, it surpasses a magnolia 
grove, or even an orange grove. The 


ozone makes life to quiver in your veins, ° 


but at the same time soothes the mind on a 
level with high thoughts. There are occa- 
sional trees merely crimson, others pure 
white. For every future apple there are 
now at least twenty blossoms. Just why 
Nature does this I cannot guess, unless 
that she loves mere beauty—empty beauty, 
only that beauty is one end in evolution. 
In th: wild apple, and the crab apple, all 
these flowers produce fruit—small fruit 
and very pretty—which again seems to be 
an end. But under culture, man desires 
large fruit; and, to yield it, Nature must 
sacrifice quantity to quality, and number 
to size. In this way we have, at last, a 
Spitzenberg and a Northern Spy and a 
Newtown Pippin. This struggle for bet- 
terment is marvelously interesting. When 
a splendid fruit product is secured, at half 
size, like a Seckel pear or a Jonathan apple, 
man has to step in with his grafting tools, 
and halt evolution. If Nature be let en- 
tirely alone on this road, she will not 
stop short of Pumpkin Sweets and other 
monstrosities. 

Leaves are the go-betweens, and it is 
their office to elaborate apple-tree food— 
then to pass it on to the apple itself. If, 
as in 1907, millions of aphides or plant 
lice attack the leaves inthe orchard, then 
these millions of flowers lose their stamina, 
and develop only crab-like fruit—crabbed 
Spys and crabbed Greenings. They are 
hardly good for cider. Man again has to 
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step in, and by spraying with kerosene 
emulsion, do what he can to destroy the 
pests. If fungus attacks the leaves in 
midsummer, the crop becomes knobby, and 
again worthless. Man must come in with 
his Bordeaux mixture, and put an end to 
the destroying force. If the codlin moth 
has its own way in the spring, there will be 
a crop of wormy apples—mostly on the 
ground before ripe. Once more man is 
needed with his arsenite sprays. If 
prompt and careful, he will get his market- 
able crop. If, worst of all, the trypeta fly 
appears under your trees, it will lay eggs 
through the skin of every fine apple, and 
even if man do his best, it is questionable 
how much of his crop he can save. It is 
very evident that Nature is growing man 
as well as apples, and that the end of 
orcharding is not any more fruit than it 
is courage, patience and careful investiga- 
tion. In this way man and the apple 
orchard are growing up together. Quite 
as beautiful is the fact that in this struggle 
for the fittest and battle with the bugs, 
there are hosts of allies; birds to eat the 
moths and worms; wasps to sting them or 
eat them, and even other moths on our 
side of the question. The problem in 
modern farming is to find out our friends, 
and put up a good fight with our foes. 
When the apple is completed, having 
escaped all its foes, it is probably the finest 
fruit in the world, although the orange is a 
close rival. In the case of both these fruit 
individuality stands out very strong. Ina 
Florida orchard we do not ask for an 
orange, but for a Ruby, or a Jaffa, or a 
Homosasa, or a Washington Navel, or a 
Hart’s Surprise. So in an apple orchard 
we call for a King, or a Spy, or a McIntosh; 
and all of these are worthy of bearing dis- 
tinctive titles. Do you know that there 
are already more than fifteen hundred 
different kinds of apples catalogued? In 
a first-class nursery you will find probably 
as many as fifty sorts. In my test orchard 
I have over eighty, and I am still gather- 
ing. Out of this long list do you want to 
know the names of a dozen or more that 
may be set down as the very highest prod- 
uct of horticulture? An apple expert 
writes me from Colorado that his choice of 
all apples is the Jonathan. Another, Mr. 
Black of Bremen, Ohio, puts at the head 
Stuarts Golden. In my own orchard I 
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hardly know whether to choose McIntosh 
Red or Walter Pease. In Western New 
York the King apple is really monarch in 
its own realm; and down the Hudson 
River valley there is nothing to compete 
with the Newtown Pippin. In the West- 
ern States Yellow Bellefleur just yields the 
palm to Stayman’s Winesap and Jefferis. 
Grimes’ Golden takes the prize in West 
Virginia and Ohio, and Wealthy competes 
with red Astrachan all along the colder 
belt of States. But when you go into the 
New York market it is hard to find apples 
to bring higher prices than the old-fash- 
ioned Spitzenberg and Rhode Island 
Greening. But if you take the country 
through, from north to south and east to 
west, the one universal favorite is Northern 
Spy. Take this collection if you please, 
and plant just as many of them as you can, 
and when you get through, plant every 
vacancy with that delicious apple, the 
Mother. I could pick out half a dozen 
from the list that even dyspeptics can eat, 
but at the head of these I would place 
Mother. Yet to this list I have still to add 
the superb old Pound Sweet, lumpy and 
lazy and fat, and if given sunshine enough, 
as sweet as honey. Mind you, you will 
never get a good apple that is hid from the 
sun. So do not plant your trees too close 
together, and keep them clean of suckers, 
and if possible plant them on a hillside. 
You will see that most of our apples have 
only local glory, and they do not like to 
live very far from their birthplace. In 
fact one must shift his list to suit not only 
every State but every section of every 
State. 

Do you note how much alike are the 
blossoms of these strawberries around our 
feet and those of the apple trees overhead? 
I like this plan of putting the trees far 
apart, forty feet or more and planting your 
berries between. So in my orchard you 
will find, growing midway between the 
rows, strips of raspberries, and of currants, 
and of gooseberries, and you will find in 
the cooler parts most delicious beds of 
strawberries. The ferocious blackberries 
grow along the outer edges by the fences, 
where boys are liable to crawl through. 
Watchdogs are no better than blackberry 
thorns. But all of these berries, together 
with the apples and pears and peaches and 
plums and cherries are in one family, the 
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Rosacee. At some point or other, away 
back on the road of evolution, each one 
broke free from the common stock, and 
while one became a rose another became a 
blackberry; and by and by we had this 
marvelous and wonderful family, born 
about the same time as the human family, 
and moving along down through the ages 
in mutual friendship. Obliterate the rose 
family, and the human family would have 
hard times getting along in the temperate 
zone. It has given us all of our finest 
fruits as well as the crown of all flowers. 
Only four great families have risen high in 
evolution; the rose family, the cereal 
family, the solanum family (including the 
potato), and the palm family. These with 
the human, may be called the five families 
that have a common destiny. Our poetry 
as well as our food, our good cheer of 
existence as well as a large share of our 


’ subsistence, depends upon these compan- 


ions of ours. Noble aids in life, we, in turn, 
are able to ennoble them. In no way does 
the wit of man sharpen more readily or 
labor find so pleasant a reward, as in 
the scientific improvement of fruits and 
flowers. 

You may pick as freely as you please of 
these apple blossoms, for Nature will make 
no other use of most of them than to please 
the eye and the nostrils. Before man, 
Nature cared only to save a fruit, and 
therefore made immense provision for 
seed. Since man has come in, with selec- 
tion, there is less care, as we have seen, 
for seed, and more for individual size and 
beauty. Notwithstanding President Roose- 
velt, it works just so with the human 
family. Quality and strength and indi- 
vidual life rule the enlightened world, 
while number rules the lower social strata. 
However, we are getting here into a mar- 
velous problem, and must not go too far. 
Only this you see, that there is a shower of 
petals, more beautiful than the morning, 
falling all over the sod, and carrying 
beauty and sweetness with the breeze down 
the swale. With these petals more than 
half the germinating apples have also 
fallen. Others will hold on but tempor- 
arily, and in June only the very choicest 
and the strongest—the most sturdy and 
vital, will push onward, while the rest give 
up the struggle. I do not pity the failures, 
for Nature will work them over into the 














soil, and turn them into strawberries or 
‘roses—perhaps into potatoes or turnips— 
at least into something useful, if not 
beautiful. Maybe my Jersey, eating them, 
will turn them into milk, and the milk will 
blush by and by in the beautiful maiden’s 
cheek. Ah, well, one need not think long 
to see that Nature knows her business; 
and that not to be selected for an orator 
or a poet does not mean that you are re- 
jected for something else quite as fine. 

It seems a simple affair, this co-operation 
of man with the vegetable world—but is 
it? May is a wholesome month because it 
is a month of flowers. Every breath that 
we breathe is the inhalation of ozoned air; 
and every exhalation is the sending out of 
poisoned air. In the lungs the oxygen 
combines with the carbon, to aérate the 
body; and then it throws out the poisonous 
gases. These carburated wastes are taken 
up gladly by the trees and the plants, and 
woven into leaves and blossoms. The 
more the blossoms the purer the air, for 
they will throw back into the air that good 

‘ozone which we need. It is a curious 
friendship, a strictly scientific alliance. 
We give them our wastes, with which they 
elaborate flowers for our eyes, and fruit 
for our food. What the plant needs is 
exactly what we do not know what to do 
with. So in May we lie down in our ham- 
mocks, and sleep, after dinner, under the 
orchard trees; and we wake up Clear- 
thoughted and happy-hearted. Poems 
sing themselves into shape in our souls, 
and logic finds no carbon dust in our brains. 
So we twain are one; you or | and the 
apple blossoms. Unconsciously we co- 
operate, as well as consciously. And yet 
not over one plant in five hundred, as yet, 
has been brought into helpful alliance. 
By far the larger number are of use to us 
only in the antagonistic way, that is by 
sharpening our wits, and calling our energy 
into action. Over half the time of a 
farmer is still used up fighting bugs and 
moths—almost insignificant in point of 
size, they dispute the world with us. 

Only the other day | sat in my orange 
grove on the banks of Lake Lucy. The 
blossoming season was just over. The 
bees had done their work, and there was 
orange honey in the hives. The mocking- 

birds said good-bye, with all their young 

families sitting around on the loquat trees. 
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Blue herons scolded in my plum trees, and 
shrikes were sticking grasshoppers on the 
barbs of my wire fences. The lake mir- 
rored the pine groves, and the banks 
covered with whortleberries. Gladys took 
the oars for a farewell row among the 
water lilies. A big fox squirrel whisked 
his silvery-gray tail, and blinked laughing 
eyes out of his black face, then dropped a 
big pine cone from which he had picked 
the seed, and said, ‘‘Are you really going?” 
Waving hands to them all, and plucking 
big bunches of Saffrano and Killarney 
roses, on the Clyde steamer, we remem- 
bered only the peaches that were blushing 
in our orchards, and the huge melons that 
lazily lay on the sunny knolls of our gar- 
dens. To-day in our Northern orchards 
we sit on a bowlder under the big Greening 
tree. The wind catches handfuls, and 
lapfuls, of white and pink petals, and 
tosses them over our heads, and more of 
them it spills into the brook—the gurgling, 
laughin,, “appy sun-drinking brook—and 
the brook plays with them, as it runs off 
through the great meadow, and thence 
down to turn the wheel in the mill. A 
robin is sitting in her new house, on the 
Sweet Bough, and watching us with con- 
fidence. John and Toby are cultivating 
the gooseberry garden, and the whole rose 
family is either in blossom or in bud. All 
the world is whispering love, and enough, 
to those who are well-willing, and who look 
forward, not backward, lending a hand. 
Which do we love best, the land of flowers 
and figs, of oranges and peaches; or the 
land where the apple is both king and 
queen—the realm of the Rosaceae? Which 
indeed? Both. 


SOME ODD BIRD DUELS 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


‘id was while camping in the Adirondacks 
that I witnessed one of the fiercest of 
bird duels ever brought to my attention. 
The dusk of evening was drawing down 
upon the woods when, in emerging from the 
woods and coming out upon the edge of a 
small pond, | noticed a commotion among 
the leaves of a large tree overhanging the 
water. Suddenly it developed into a wild 
and violent struggle between some hidden 
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beasts or birds. Attracted 
by the noise I hurried to the 
scene, but before I could reach 
it a large red-shouldered hawk 
darted out of the branches, 
carrying within its claws the 
bleeding carcass of a squirrel. 
I was on the point of express- 
ing disgust at the deception 
when a second bird almost as 
large as the hawk flapped 
quietly and swiftly after the 
latter. This proved to be a 
magnificent specimen of the 
big, horny owls that frequent 
the North Woods. I concluded 
rightly that the struggle had 
been between these two fierce 
birds of prey, and not between 
the hawk and the innocent 
helpless squirrel. Indeed, the 
latter had been the cause of 
the fight, but had taken no 
part in it. Either the hawk 
or the owl had captured the 
squirrel, and the other bird 
had tried to steal it away. 
Or, as is often the case in the 
woods, the two birds may 
have pounced upon the squir- 
rel at the same moment, and 
each feeling that the prey 
belonged to him, they had fought each 
other for its possession. 

The owl had no intention of yielding so 
quietly to the hawk, and it made straight 
for the latter as it tried to fly away with its 
food. With a sudden upward swoop the 
owl snatched the squirrel from the hawk, 
and nearly tore the carcass in two. An- 
gered at this boldness the hawk turned 
fiercely upon its pursuer, and the owl to 
defend itself dropped the prey. Instantly 
the hawk changed its tactics and dropped 
like a shot after the falling squirrel. The 
owl was no less quick and active on the 
wing, and the two came into violent col- 
lision within a few inches of the prey. Once 
more they turned upon each other, and 
with wild screams and screeches they 
clenched in the most savage embrace im- 
aginable. They tore and spat and snapped 
like two demons for a moment, and then 
separated a few feet and whirled around 
and around each other trying to find a 
vulnerable point. Both birds were utter- 














The North-woods filibuster. 


ing savage hisses and screams, and their 
feathers were ruffled so that it looked as 
if some one had been rubbing them the 
wrong way. Up and down and around 
and around they flew with the swiftness of 
the wind, but neither seemed willing to 
make the second attack. 

Suddenly, however, they came together 
again with a shock and sputter that made 
the feathers fly. With beak and claws 
they tore and dug at each other, and it 
seemed as if they would completely anni- 
hilate each other in a few moments. But 
like prize fighters in a ring they withdrew 
again and repeated their former evolutions 
on the wing. At first it seemed as if the 
owl was getting the worst of the combat. 
His blows were less direct and effective 
than those of the hawk, and it seemed to 
make miscalculations that put him to a 
disadvantage. But as the combat pro- 
ceeded the owl recovered his lost prestige, 
while the hawk began to look worried 
and uncertain of itself. I noticed then 
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for the first time that darkness had begun 
to settle rapidly over the lake and woods, 
and | attributed this change in the 
relative strength of the combatants to 
this fact. Early in the engagement the 
owl had been more or less blinded by the 
light, but now that darkness was coming 
on the hawk lost his advantage of sight 
and was really becoming handicapped. 
The owl was getting more and more in 
his element, and could see to deliver tell- 
ing blows. 

The duel was fast becoming one of 
murder, for the feathers that fluttered 
downward were colored with crimson 
blood, and the two combatants were losing 
their early fierceness and power. There 
was every reason to believe that the two 
birds had decided to fight it out to the 
death. Again and again they clenched 
and withdrew, and then renewed the at- 
tack. I doubt not but the end of the duel 
would have been death to one of the birds, 
and for all I know it may have been, had 
not the darkness interfered with the 
hawk’s ability to keep up the fight. Real- 
izing that it was sorely handicapped, it 
suddenly decided that discretion was the 
better part of valor and flew away into the 
woods. The owl followed in hot pursuit, 
but whether the hawk escaped or fought it 
out to the death in the woods | do not 
know. There was no noise or commotion 
within the woods, and for me at least the 
duel had ended. 

The hawk is a savage and desperate 
fighter, and it usually comes out victor- 
ious in a conflict, but sometimes it not only 
meets a Tartar, such as the one above, but 
occasionally it meets with opposition in 
most unexpected quarters. There is ap- 
parently nothing in all birdland that is 
weaker and more helpless against a bird of 
prey than the common heron. With its 
long sharp bill it can punish worms and 
fish, and even administer sound punish- 
ment to animals or beasts that come within 
the range of the beak. But the bird is so 
clumsy, and its beak is so long, that it 
seems as if almost any kind of a savage 
bird of prey could pounce down upon it 
and seize it by the neck or head. 

Nevertheless, the heron like most other 
creatures has some means of defense 
which we do not always appreciate. A 
few years ago while watching a good size 
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heron wading in the water of a pond, I was 
struck by its peculiar actions. Cocking its 
head on one side it listened and glanced up 
into the air, and then trembled allover. If 
it had taken fright at my appearance why 
did it not fly away? 1 was wondering at 
this peculiar action when suddenly a hawk 
circling in the air above darted downward 
in one of its swoops. The terror-stricken 
heron instead of flying away squatted down 
in the water and looked up helplessly at the 
descending hawk. But the hawk did not 
seize its prey as | expected, but made a 
quick turn in the air and started to attack 
the heron from the other side. The latter 
merely turned its head around, always 
keeping its long beak directed full toward 
the approaching hawk. Once more the 
hawk flew upward and around, and made 
another effort to outflank the enemy. 
These tactics on the hawk’s part were 
kept up for some time, while the heron 
squatted down and met the attacks with 
its beak always turned toward the enemy. 
It seemed a mystery to me why the hawk 


‘did not kill. the heron without so much 


parleying. Had | been better instructed 
in the nature of the heron’s beak, and its 
ability to transfix an enemy with it, | 
would not have thought so strange of the 
hawk’s maneuvers. It had evidently been 
hurt in such an encounter before, and it 
endeavored to worry the heron so that it 
could be caught off its guard. But after 
ten minutes of fighting it looked as if the 
hawk would be the first one to get worn out 
with the bloodless conflict. It grew fiercer 
and more savage in its attacks, and finally 
it determined to make the attack in earnest. 
Rising to a considerable height as if intend- 
ing to fly away, it suddenly dropped as if 
shot from a cannon, hoping to take the 
heron off its guard by the unexpected and 
swift descent. But the heron was once 
more prepared for the conflict, and the 
terrible beak was pointed upward to re- 
ceive the descending bird The hawk 
realized its danger at the last moment, and 
tried to check its headway, but its momen- 
tum was too great, and it plunged down- 
ward but a little to one side until it struck 
the spear-like beak ready to receive it. 
Fortunately for hawk and heron the beak 
merely grazed the side of the hawk’s body, 
ripping out a handful of feathers, and in- 
flicting a slight flesh wound. The hawk 
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then tumbled with a splash into the water, 
and before it could regain its equilibrium 
again the heron had flown away. The 
hawk showed no particular desire to pursue 
its prey, and flapped heavily to a nearby 
tree and sat there for an hour thinking the 
matter over. 

It is pleasant sometimes to find that the 
battle does not always go to the strong 
nor the race to the swift. It makes us 
who are slow and weaker of limb feel that 
there is some chance yet for us in the 
world. Even in birdland this rule holds 
true. A few years ago two kingbirds 
built a nest near a farmhouse and started 
in to rear a household of young birdlings 
far above the reach of the house cat or the 
small boy’s sling shot. The birds were 
noisy and jubilant over their tree-top 
possessions, and they seemed to defy all 
enemies to touch their nest or eggs. It 
was probably their loud, defiant cries that 
first attracted a pair of crows who had 
likewise taken possession of a tree in a 
neighboring swamp. The crows visited 
the kingbirds’ nest one day and deliber- 
ately wrecked it. The female kingbird re- 
turned about the time that the big crows 
mounted into the air with their loud “‘caw! 
caw!” of derision. 

The black thieves then flew away toward 
the nest in the swamp, but the kingbird 
maddened at the sight of her wrecked 
home, did not intend to let the creatures 
escape her wrath. Rising high into the 
air she sent forth a wild clarion cry of 
defiance, and a moment later when her 
mate appeared in answer to it the two of 
them pounced down upon one of the crows. 
The heavy flight of the latter made them 
no match for the agile little kingbirds, 
which darted up and down and around the 
crows like flies around an electric light. 
Every time they swooped downward they 
pecked the feathers from the back and 
head of the crow. The other crow made 
ineffectual efforts to help its mate, but it 
was too clumsy to do much good. It 
struck right and left, but never once hit the 
small kingbirds. 

The crows flew toward their nest in the 
swamp, but there was no safety or protec- 
tion for them there. The kingbirds pur- 
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sued them to the very edge of their nests, 
and inflicted the worst sort of punishment 
upon them. Every time the little birds 
darted downward the feathers flew, and | 
knew that the blow had been accurate and 
savage. After vainly seeking to throw 
their pursuers off their tracks the crows 
once more mounted into the air. This 
time they separated, and flew in different 
directions. The kingbirds chose one of 
the two and pursued this one to its death. 
Whether the other crow had deserted its 
mate in a cowardly way, or they had de- 
cided between them that for the sake of 
their offspring it was better for one to 
escape and not both run the risk of dying, 
I could not say. | was inclined to attribute 
the former reason to the crow. 

But I was mistaken in both conjectures, 
for an hour later the same crow returned 
flying heavily through the air from the east, 
accompanied by a dozen of its companions. 
It had actually gone to find friends to come 
to the rescue of its home and mate. But 
alas for the returned mate’s expectations! 
The avenging kingbirds had accomplished 
their work with dispatch and neatness. 
After the departure of the crow for help 
the two kingbirds redoubled their efforts 
and pounced upon the remaining crow with 
all the energy they had. They pecked 
again and again at the head and neck of 
the demoralized bird, which could only 
emit a wild “caw! caw!” every few minutes. 

Finally the attacks became so fierce that 
the crow lagged in its flight, and eventually 
tumbled to the earth with a heavy thud. 
Down upon their helpless enemy the king- 
birds pounced with relentless persistency, 
and pecked and pecked away at the now 
raw and bleeding head and neck. I 
thought the punishment had gone far 
enough by this time, and | hurried to the 
crow’s rescue, but before I could reach its 
side the kingbirds rose in the air with 
triumphant songs. They had _ literally 
pecked the enemy that had wrecked their 
home to death. This was the sad sight 
that the crow’s returning mate saw when 
it arrived on the scene with its comrades. 
But the kingbirds had flown to foreign 
parts, and | doubt if they were ever seen 
again by the bereaved crow. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE CONTEMPLATING 
A TOUR 


BY FRANK PRESBREY 


l’ TAKING one’s own car to Europe 
there are a few annoyances, but the 
satisfaction in knowing just what you 

can count on is more than compensation. 
In the first place, no apologies are neces- 
sary when you take an American car. A 
few years ago the French manufacturers 
were far ahead of us in construction, style, 
finish, durability of parts and dependa- 
bility. But a few years to an American 
manufacturer is as a generation to those 
of other nations. We make progress rap- 
idly, and to-day an American automobile 
of the best make can be taken to Europe 
with every confidence that it will stand up 
to the work just as satisfactorily as the 
best foreign car. 

Those who are contemplating the trip 
and expect to take over their own car will 
find the following suggestions valuable, 
and the information, so far as it goes, may 
be accepted as correct. 

Unless the owner intends to drive the car 
himself it is‘best to take over with him his 
own chauffeur. He can be sent over in 
second cabin on the same steamer with the 
car. If the owner is to do the driving it is 
advisable to secure in each country a me- 
chanic who can do the necessary dirty 
work on the car, but my advice is to take 
your own chauffeur, it’s cheaper in the long 
run and far more satisfactory. The aver- 
age foreign chauffeur is indifferent and fool- 
hardy and, with the French particularly, 
determined to ‘‘burn up” the road regard- 
less of your instructions or desires. | 
met a friend in Tours who had employed 
a French chauffeur and he told me that 
“he (my friend) had died a dozen times 
during the past month” from sheer fright, 
and that try as hard as he might 
he could not cajole, order or compel 
his chauffeur to drive at anything but 


a breakneck pace. At all hotels a very 
reasonable charge is made for the chau- 
ffeur’s board and lodging, usually not 
over five or six francs or shillings a day. 

It is important to provide a complete 
description of your automobile, translated 
into French if you are going to France or 
Italy, and into German if you are going 
into Germany, giving the maker’s name, 
value and style of car, horse power, number 
of cylinders and size, wheel base, number of 
motor, factory number of car, motor power, 
weight in pounds and kilos, color, and 
equipment—that is, horns, lamps, etc. 
This will save time and trouble in passing 
the custom house formalities. Incident- 
ally it may be remarked that acetylene 
lamps are prohibited in cities and towns 
in France. Two side lights are required, 
right one white and left one green, also 
rear lamps showing number. 

Affix a small brass plate on the body of 
the car upon which is engraved the owner’s 
name, his city and state and ‘“U. S. A.” 

Have extra-heavy brakes put on unless 
the car is already well equipped and, while 
not necessary, it is advisable to add strong 
sprags to hold the car should it start to 
back on a hill. It is well to take with you 
two or three sets of chain grips. 

On arrival in France equip the car with 
Michelin anti-puncture shields on_ rear 
wheels and chains on front mud guards. 
These are described in chapter two. 

Ship your car with the oldest tires you 
have, so you can discard them on arrival 
and equip with Michelin tires at about one- 
half what they cost in this country. 

If you take over an American car have 
its maker pack for you a box containing 
a duplicate of every essential part, includ- 
ing brakes, which you are likely to have to 
replace which could not be readily made in 
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a repair shop abroad. This box can be 
packed under your car in the crate and 
fastened to the bottom of the crate. Leave 
these parts at some central point from 
which anything you need can be sent you 
quickly. Arrange with the manufacturer 
to be credited after your return with all 
parts not needed. 

Procure five small photos (size $x 1} 
inches) of chauffeur and yourself also if 
you expect to drive the car, for affixing 
to licenses in countries other than Great 
Britain. 

Arrange with some foreign shipper, like 
Davies, Turner & Co., of New York and 
Boston, for the shipment of your car. 
They will take entire charge and you have 
nothing to do but turn it over to them 
and they will have their packer make the 
crate for it. The charge for a heavy crate, 
put together with bolts so that it can be 
taken apart in sections and held for use in 
returning car to America, is $50 for the 
ordinary touring body and $60 for limou- 
sine. 

The charge for trucking the packed car to 
the ship is $10; charge for derrick used in 
loading on express steamships on this side 
$12 (no charge for loading is made on 
cargo boats on crates weighing less than 
4,400 pounds), and unloading and dock 
fees on the other side $10 to $25. The 
express charges from Havre are 17 cents 
per cubic foot, any weight, on fast boats, 
and 12 cents on cargo boats with same 
derrick charges. To these amounts there 
is to be added the cost of freight and 
a charge of $10 made by the shippers for 
their services. The freight charge varies, 
of course, according to port of shipment 
and character of ship on which car is 
sent, whether express or cargo steamer. 
The charge to Havre by the French 
Line on cars weighing, crated, less than 
4,400 pounds is 21 cents per cubic 
foot; on cars weighing, crated, more than 
4,400 pounds, 26} cents per cubic foot. 
On slow cargo boats of the same line the 
charges are 13 cents and 16 cents respec- 
tively. As few touring cars, crated, weigh 
less than 4,400 pounds, it is safe to estimate 
the freight by passenger steamer at about 
$80 to $85, and by slow cargo steamer at 
about $65 to $70. Two weeks’ additional 
time should be allowed for shipment by a 
cargo boat. Freight charges on the boats 
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of the Hamburg-American Line or North 
German Lloyd to Genoa or Naples, Italy, 
is about 13 cents a cubic foot, with der- 
rick charges at each end of about $12 for 
crates weighing over 3,000 pounds on the 
North German Lloyd, or over 4,480 pounds 
on the Hamburg-American Line. The 
cost of clearing through custom house 
and unpacking at Genoa or Naples is 
about $25. It is advisable to make sure 
that the boat on which your car is to be 
shipped has hatchways sufficiently large so 
that the crate may be put in the hold and 
raised out of it without tilting. Be sure 
you have a marine insurance policy cover- 
ing your car in transit. The shipper will 
procure this for you; and also have him 
turn over to you for use with the customs 
officials upon the return of your car the 
original shipping manifest from America 
to Europe. This manifest should describe 
the car fully, giving factory number, etc., 
etc. 

If you are going to France or Italy, turn 
over to your shippers two or three weeks 
in advance a typewritten copy of the de- 
scription of your car, retaining a copy 
yourself, and five small photographs of 
whoever is going to act as chauffeur. If 
owner and chauffeur are each going to 
drive, a ‘‘ Driving Certificate” must be pro- 
cured foreach from the French authorities. 
Your shipper will arrange to secure these 
certificates as well as the necessary “‘Circu- 
lation Permit,’ which corresponds to our 
state license. The shipper’s representa- 
tive at Havre will have the necessary 
official at hand when the car is unpacked 
and ready to be turned over so that the 
examination of the driver to determine his 
ability may be had without delay. This 
examination generally consists in taking 
the official around a block or two, the 
passing of a few salutations, and the judi- 
cious extending of a tip of from five to 
ten francs. 

A license in Italy is easily obtainable. 
Foreigners must show the papers obtained 
in their own country to customs authori- 
ties. If these are satisfactory, a pass will 
be issued for a specified time, good 
throughout the kingdom. An application 
(on stamped paper costing 60 centimes) 
to a Prefect of one of the provinces must, 
however, be lodged within four days in 
order that their names be registered, per- 
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mits endorsed and numbers assigned. The 
ordinary tourist will not be molested if he 
is properly registered in some European 
country. 

If you enter France from England, ar- 
range allof the details of customs, licenses, 
etc., through the Motor Union of England, 
reference to which is made elsewhere. 

If the car is sent from America the ship- 
per will also attend to the paying of the 
customs, the amount being placed in his 
hands for the purpose at the time of ship- 
ment. The average customs deposit in 
France amounts to about $175 on a tour- 
ing car and $200 on a limousine. The 
amount is figured upon weight and the 
entire sum is returned at the port from 
which the car is shipped out of the country, 
if shipment is made within one year. To 
secure this refund, it is absolutely necessary 
to present the customs receipt issued by 
the officials at the port of entry. 

The customs duty in Italy must be paid 
when the car enters the country. —A re- 
ceipt is given and the amount returned 
when the car is taken out of the country. 
A lead seal is also affixed to the car and 
must not be disturbed. The average duty 
is about $150. 

In entering England no duty is charged. 
The three chief English ports are Liverpool, 
London (docks at Tilbury), and Southamp- 
ton. The preference lies with the latter 
two, as they are better places from which 
to start a tour. 

To Liverpool the freight is about 10 
cents a cubic foot and return charge about 
12 cents. Port and landing charge 
about $25.00. To London the freight 
is about 124 cents per cubic foot, with no 
charge for loading here, for about $10 to 
$15 for unloading at London. To South- 
ampton the freight is 13 cents per cubic 
foot with derrick charges at each end 
$12.00 port and landing charge $25.00. 

If your car is of foreign make be sure to 
have it examined before shipment by 
United States customs officials and an 
official record made of it. Foreign cars on 
re-importation are liable to duty at full 
value if repairs or changes amounting to 
more than 10 per cent. of the original 
cost are made while the car is abroad. 
This is enforced even when repairs are 
necessitated by accident. 

If you have taken over an American car 
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be sure, before returning, to go to the 
United States consul at the port from 
which you are to ship and make a declara- 
tion before him regarding the car. This is 
essential to facilitate passage through the 
custom house on return to the United 
States. This declaration should contain 
the material facts regarding the car, in- 
cluding’ its factory number, motor num- 
ber, maker’s name, etc. 

If your car is of American make you 
must detach from it before shipment back 
to this country any horns, sirens, clocks or 
other fixtures you may have purchased 
abroad, and ship them separately. The 
customs officials do not pay any attention 
to foreign tires which are on the car if they 
have been used to a reasonable extent, 
nor do they demand duty for minor neces- 
Sary repairs up to 10 per cent. of the 
original cost of the car. 

It is not essential to take a passport 
with you. One may, however, be pro- 
cured from the State Department at Wash- 
ington upon payment of a fee of one dollar, 
and in case of any legal proceedings or an 
accident abroad it is well to have one. 

Bear in mind, while touring abroad, that 
foreigners attach much more importance 
than do Americans to politeness, and when 
you are in Rome do as the Romans do. A 
pleasant smile and an agreeable manner 
go farther in most foreign countries than a 
tip. And never lose your temper no mat- 
ter how great the provocation. 

If you are not already a member of the 
American Automobile Association, or some 
well-established Automobile Club, join be- 
fore you go abroad. The fee for joining 
the American Automobile Association, 
whose office is 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is only $2.00. Application should be 
made to the Secretary of the Association. 

It is advisable to join the Touring Club 
de France if you are to tour in France. It 
has 100,000 members and is very powerful, 
being under the patronage of the French 
Government, and having a Board of Gov- 
ernors composed of many distinguished 
men. The wearing of the Club button on 
your cap insures attention anywhere in 
France. It costs but six francs ($1.20) to 
become a member and many Americans are 
already on the Club’s roll. A simple appli- 
cation for membership made to the Club is 
all that is necessary, except the payment of 
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6 francs ($1.20) with an additional charge 
of 50 centimes (10 cents) for postage, or 
$1.30 in all. The Club issues a year book 
containing a list of 3,000 selected hotels, 
at which all members, upon showing their 
card, secure a reduction of from 5 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. in their bill (a con- 
siderable item when one is_ touring). 
This item alone saves the cost of member- 
ship many times over. The Club issues 
maps, and an infinite number of descriptive 
pamphlets, giving information as to hotels, 
police regulations, custom laws, etc., be- 
sides more than 300 card itineraries with 
sketch maps, and a dictionary in six 
languages of such phrases and words as 
wonld be of use to a motorist. The Club 
will upon application make up special 
itineraries and facilitate a foreign tour in 
many ways. 

The home of the Touring Club, at 65 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris, is a 
very dignified, handsome building, and its 
interior, with its large libraries and comfort- 
able lounging rooms, reminds one of the 
better clubs in New York or London. It is 
the headquarters of all motor tourists and 
those in charge are ready to give the fullest 
information and extend every courtesy. 

If you are going to tour in Continental 
countries other than France you can secure 
through the Club a “‘ triptyque”’ which will 
relieve you of all the details regarding duty 
and even the payment of same in the 
various countries you may visit. 

The application for a ‘‘triptyque’’ is 
made on a prescribed form and must be 
accompanied by a deposit of the amount 
of duty which would be imposed by all 
countries to be visited. The ‘‘triptyque”’ is 
issued under the authority of the Club 
which becomes responsible for its members 
during their sojourn. This license for free 
international circulation is printed on three 
leaves or sections for each country to be 
visited, each set of three bearing the same 
serial number. The first leaf is detached 
by the customs officials at the port of entry 
to any country, the second is retained by 
the customs officials at the point of final 
departure of the car from the country, and 
the third section is retained by the mem- 
ber, to be presented finally personally or 
by mail to the Touring Club, whereupon 
his deposit is refunded at once without the 
delay and inconvenience which so often 
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attend repayment of such a deposit at the 
custom house. If one is to tour in France 
only and does not expect to enter other 
countries on the Continent, the “trip- 
tyque”’ is unnecessary. Its chief conven- 
ience lies in the fact that it avoids the ne- 
cessity of dealing with the customs officials 
at the ports of entry and departure. It is 
not necessary in taking a motor to England 
as no duty is exacted in Great Britain. 

Those who are going to tour in Italy 
should join the Touring Club of Italy. Its 
headquarters are 14 Via Monte Napolene, 
Milan. Membership costs but 10 lire 
($1.94) and is very helpful. The club of- 
fers most of the facilities afforded by the 
Touring Club de France. Lertora Broth- 
ers represent the club in Naples and E. C. 
Vickers & Co. in Genoa. 

If you contemplate a tour of Great 
Britain join the Motor Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which corresponds to 
the Touring Club de France. Member- 
ship which costs £1 1s. (one shilling) (about 
$5.25) can be procured in advance of reach- 
ing England by application to the Secretary 
No. 1 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, 
W., with aremittancecovering thefee named 
above. This organization is very helpful 
and membership in it will secure dis- 
counts from the customary prices charged 
at many hotels. It also assists members 
in any legal complications, in shipping cars 
to France or other European countries, in 
securing insurance, etc. It will also for- 
ward blanks for securing licenses for car 
and driver, and number plates, and have 
them ready for you upon arrival. The 
cost of an automobile license in England is 
£1 (about $5.00) and the license is good as 
long as you own thecar. Youhavetosecure 
a driver’s license, which costs 5s. (about 
$1.25) and the charge for the two required 
number plates (blue enamel with white fig- 
ures)is 6s. (about $1.50). Thiscovers all the 
expense of taking a car into England, as.de 
freight and dock charges. Licenses can be 
secured in any large city from the clerk of 
the County Council and each one so issued 
is good all over Great Britain and Ireland. 
There is an Annual Inland Revenue tax of 
about £5, but it is rarely collected from 
visiting motorists making a short sojourn. 

A word about road maps for use in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The ones most uni- 
versally used are Bartholomews’. These 
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are published in sections mounted on either 
cloth or paper and sold at two shillings and 
one shilling respectively per section. They 
may be had on a scale of two miles or one 
mile to the inch. The former are much 
preferable as they are more easily read. 
There are thirty-seven sections for Eng- 
land and Wales; twenty-eight for Scotland 
and seven for Ireland. It is, of course, 
only necessary to purchase the sections 
covering the territory to be visited, but it 
is advisable to procure the maps direct of 
the publishers, John Bartholomew & Co., 
or from some leading bookseller in New 
York or London, in order to be certain of 
having the latest editions. Bartholo- 
mews’ Map of London is indispensable and 
can be bought on cloth for two shillings. 

The maps published by Perrier, the 
natural sparkling water company, are 
most excellent, and we used them almost 
exclusively. They are splendidly printed, 
mounted on linen and very clear and more 
easily read in a motor than any other. 
They can be secured of George Phillips, 32 
Fleet Street, London, and are cheaper than 
others, costing ten shillings for England 
and the same for Scotland. 

In addition to these maps there are what 
are called strip maps of many of the chief 
roads in Great Britain, published by Gall 
& Inglis, 25 Paternoster Row, London, 
which are more convenient than the larger 
maps where they can be used. They are 
about five and one-half inches wide and a 
yard long and embrace a section of country 
only a few miles on each side of the road. 
They are so folded that the pages may be 
turned like a book and the map read right 
along from start to finish in either direc- 
tion. The distances are on the scale of half 
an inch to the mile and there is a contour 
line showing grades and elevations. 

Two very comprehensive books can be 
used in conjunction with any of the fore- 
going maps. One is the “Car Road Book,” 
which gives a large amount of valuable 
data regarding towns, distances, etc. The 
other and more important book is called 
“The Contour Book.” It is published in 
three volumes covering different sections, 
at two shillings each, or all in one volume at 
five shillings. It contains 1,100 routes and 
1,500 maps and plans and is indispensable. 
These books give the grades, elevations, etc., 
on all the chief roads of Great Britain. 
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A word about baggage for the motor. 
1 had worked out a plan for our automo- 
bile trunk and had it made to order before 
we left New York. Our experience through- 
out the entire trip, during which the trunk 
was subjected to the hardest tests of dust 
and torrents of rain, shows that a trunk built 
upon these lines is most satisfactory for 
touring and we recommend it unqualifiedly. 

It was simply a telescope made of 
tough leatheroid as large as we could 
carry on our trunk rack. The top, which 
was lined on the inside with woolly felt, 
fitted down snugly over the bottom part 
and completely enclosed it on all sides. 
A heavy leather handle at either end was 
attached as well as on top and two heavy 
straps went around it. Within this 
large telescope were three smaller tele- 
scopes, each with its own handle and 
two straps. The covers of these telescopes 
which set down over the bottom portion 
were lined with felt. When we arrived 
at our destination the porters took the 
large telescope off the trunk rack at 
the back of the car and unstrapped it 
outside of the hotel under our supervision. 
As soon as the top was taken off the 
three inside telescopes were lifted out 
and could becarried like ordinary dress 
suit cases to our rooms, while the large 
outside telescope was usually left with the 
porter until we were ready to depart. 
As a result the luggage which we took to 
our room was always clean with no dust 
or mud on it. 

As to luggage and clothing for a motor 
trip abroad a few words may be appre- 
ciated. We traveled with light equip- 
ment. In addition to our motor trunk 
just referred to we had three steamer 
trunks, one for each two people. These 
trunks we shipped ahead of us by “Grand 
Vitesse” in France and as ‘‘ Advance Lug- 
gage” in Great Britain and Ireland, meet- 
ing them every two or three days. The 
method of such shipment is very simple 
and by it you can have your extra trunks 
delivered from your hotel in one city to 
your hotel in another, where they will be 
awaiting you upon arrival. The charges, 
which are reasonable, should always be 
paid in advance, as the rates are less. 

The motorist is apt to need rather heavy 
clothing even on the continent in summer, 
for the evenings are coal and it is essential 
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in Great Britain and Ireland. Overcoats, 
wraps and sweaters are necessary and 


light weight rubber coats are indispensable. 
The kind which open only at the neck 
and go on over the head are the most con- 
venient. A light weight dust coat is de- 
sirable also, although the amount of dust 
on foreign roads in insignificant compared 
with that endured in America. 

No one should undertake a tour abroad 
without having secured before the start an 
indemnity policy to relieve him from ex- 
pense and the annoyances of delay in case 
he should cause any damage to _per- 
sons or property. A policy in an Ameri- 
can company would be practically useless 
in Europe. It is therefore advisable to 
take out one in a European company hav- 
ing representatives in every important city 
and town, so that in case of trouble the 
company can come to your aid without 
delay. The laws of France especially are 
very rigid and severe where damage to 
persons or property is done and are espe- 
cially embarrassing to any one not a native. 
I took out a policy in a French company 
for protection while in France and another 
in England, but this | afterward ascer- 


tained was a useless expense. ° There are 
several English companies well repre- 


sented in France and their policies pro- 
vide all the protection necessary and cover 
all the chief countries of Europe. The 
two leading companies, the Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee Co., of London, and the Gen- 
eral Accident Fire & Life Assurance Asso- 
ciation, of Perth, Scotland, have agencies 
in New York City and it would save time 
to take policies out before sailing. One 
thing should be remembered in making out 
application; premiums are rated on horse 
power on the French basis, which is about 
half the American, thusit is safe to put down 
an American car of 30 horse power at 15. 
It will save considerable of the premium. 
It is very advisable to take with you a 
small ‘‘First Aid to the Injured” kit and 
a medicine box containing a number of 
simple remedies. These can be procured 
already made up or the necessary items 
can be purchased singly. Any physician 
can make up a list of requisites and medi- 
cines for use in case of an accident or illness 
where the prompt services of a physician 
are not to be secured. A camera is a most 
desirable addition and will afford much 
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pleasure after the trip is over. The keep- 
ing of a ‘‘ Log Book”’ is also recommended, 
and Baedeker’s guide books are absolutely 
necessary. 

One more suggestion: If you are a smoker 
and are going to tour France take your 
own tobacco and pipe or cigars, for no 
American can smoke the “tabac”’ sold in 
France. Cigars are unobtainable outside 
the large cities and the smoking tobacco is 
of international quality—you smoke it in 
one country and smell it in another. 

The itinerary of our trip, as shown by 
the maps, I am satisfied, gave us the best 
results to be obtained in the time we had 
at our disposal. It was made up after 
consultation with friends who had pre- 
viously toured, and while we did not fol- 
low definitely the route which we had 
fixed upon before leaving home, such 
changes as were made improved it. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in recommending 
it as being one well calculated to take in 
the most interesting points in the coun- 
tries visited, and to give the widest vortaty 
of scenery and historical places. 

We made the most of our time without 
rushing too rapidly or over-tiring ourselves 
physically. It must be borne in mind, of 
course, that our trip was not made for the 
purpose of visiting cities with art galleries, 
cathedrals and places of historic interest, 
but of seeing the country and the smaller 
towns. 

The trip we took can be made comfort- 
ably, with ample time to see every place, 
not thoroughly, but to enjoy the chief 
attractions, in two months. 

The most desirable time to make a 
tour is between the middle of May and the 
middle of September. The country is at its 
best during this season and good weather 
may be expected. The trip is beautiful at 
any time, except the winter season. We 
were in France during the harvest time, 
always an interesting period, but were in 
Scotland in August when they have the 
greatest amount of rain and “mist,” so 
that where we had France at its best we 
really had Scotland at its worst. If we 
were to repeat the trip we are inclined to 
believe that we would go to England and 
Scotland first and France afterward, al- 
though this is merely a matter of senti- 
ment and we doubt if there is any real 
choice in the matter. 








THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


Some day, somewhere, be- 
yond the police lines, | want 
to meet the man who shoots 
birds and beasts for mere 
lust of killing. I want to 
impeach that wanton slayer who pulls 
trigger on every living creature which hap- 
pens to cross his path—from swallows to 
prairie dogs, from loons to chippies— 
when he is afield with gun in hand. 

Perhaps it is expecting too much to look 
for repentance among those to whom ma- 
turity brings no softening of the inherent 
cussedness which we all share, but at least 
there is hope in the rising generation. 
More than once has it comforted and 
cheered me to hear the child voice raised 
in defense of bird life against the cruelty or 
the thoughtlessness of elder folk. 

Such is the encouraging, tangible result 
of the benevolent effort making by the 
more enlightened among us to direct citizen 
thought to bird and animal protection, not 
only for humane, but for economic reasons. 
An Audubon course, so-called, ought to be 
a part of the curriculum of every school. 


Not Only 
Sentiment 


And this by no means is a 


eres sentimental view. It is a 

§ — practicalone. Those who look 
yaa te upon activity for protection of 
Children UP Arata 


bird life as merely the devout 
acts of enthusiasts, see with 
only half open eyes. 

True, the initiative in this as in other 
like efforts has been taken by men of the 
sportsmen class; but that is only because 
the sportsmen is, as a rule—shall | say it? 
—a little the more intelligent, of a finer 
sentiment, a deeper sympathy for the living 
things of the earth, and a fuller under- 
standing of his fellow man and woman 
kind. But the bird protective movement 
itself is an economic one which should have 
the unqualified support of every hard- 
headed business man. 

One way to approach business judgment 
is through awakening the kindly impulses 


which linger in about all of us—even 
though kept out of sight by some of us. 

That is why I always have been so warm 
an advocate of the schoolroom as a bird 
protective kindergarten. Every normal 
boy and girl is interested in nature, and one 
need but point the way and they will follow 
with a happy heart. 

The spread of thoughtfulness for bird 
life, and particularly the cessation in the 
spring shooting of ducks I consider very 
largely a triumph for the child’s influence 
in the house. | have in mind three homes 
where the appeals, of the boy in two cases 
and of the girl in the third, broke the father’s 
long habit of a spring ducking trip. 

There ought to be an especial Hades set 
apart for the vicious killer of birds and 
animals; with a trap door leading still 
lower for the dog poisoner. 


Congress is being asked to 
appropriate three million 


American : 

dollars for the mainte- 
Forests 

nance of our one hundred 
Return y re 

and sixty-five million 
Three Dollars ‘ 

acres of national forest 
For One 

land. 


It will be interesting, 
and I hope it may be instructive to some of 
the tardy supporters of this great Federal 
work, to look a little into the price other 
nations pay to up-keep their forests, and 
thus realize the fine results obtained in this 
country at comparatively low cost. 

It was in 1890, or thereabouts, that the 
forest reserve movement really took defi- 
nite shape in America, but for two or three 
years its fate lay with the Old Land Office, 
where politics, more than conservation of 
timberland, were the ruling passion. So 
we may say that serious work was not be- 
gun before about 1905, when the destiny 
of our forests was transferred from the 
Land Office to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and made into a Bureau of Forestry, 
which has since become the Forest Service. 

That is only three years ago. Yet in 
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that thirty-six months the improvement 
has been so great as to make a net showing 
nothing short of amazing. 

In 1905 the total receipts from the sale 
of timber, grazing privileges, etc., amounted 
to about seventy-three thousand dollars. 
At the close of 1907 the receipts for that 
year totaled one million and a half of dol- 
lars! And it is estimated that for the cur- 
rent year the receipts will go so high as two 
million dollars. 


Now this return is from one 
hundred and sixty-five million 
acres of timber land(for that is 
about the acreage of national 
forests) which means that the 
appropriation asked of Congress is based 
on an expenditure of two cents the acre. 
This is not so significant to you until | 
give you some other figures. 

France spends ninety-five cents an acre 
on her national forests, and secures a net 
return of $1.75; Prussia spends $1.58 and 
gets back $2.50; Saxony spends $3.00 and 
gets back $5.30; and the Kingdom of 
Wiirttemberg spends $2.05 and gets back 
$6.60. | offer these figures, not so much to 
emphasize the profit, as to give a concrete 
illustration of how economically and wisely 
American forests are being handled under 
the present able Service. We spend two 
cents to the acre in the maintenance, and 
we get back about nine cents; that is, up- 
wards of 350 per cent.! France spends 
ninety-five cents to the acre and gets back 
$1.75, which is less than 100 per cent. 

Yet France provides us with perhaps the 
most remarkable examples of forest 
reclamation of any country in the world. 
Included in her total forest reserves of 
about twenty-four million acres, France has 
two and a half millions which, in 1803, 
was absolutely barren sand dune, and yet 
to-day is one of the most productive and 
healthful regions of that country. Eighty 
per cent. of this particular area belongs to 
individuals, but from the twenty per cent. 
belonging to the Government there was, in 
1905, a revenue of about one hundred 
thousand dollars as against six hundred in 
1885—the first year any revenue was ob- 
tained from this section. 

* Is not there a lesson here sufficiently 
simple and forceful to convince even the 
American Congress? 


Good 
Business 
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And again is the appeal on a practical, 
hard-headed business basis. /t is good 
business to preserve our forest. There is 
literally no sentiment in the thought, only 
business, trade, dollars, for our industrial 
and agricultural interests. 


The prayers of all good Ameri- 
cans are with Senator Freling- 


ve wad huysen for the success of his 
Birds @ pill prohibiting spring shooting 
Chance 


in New Jersey, because its geo- 
graphical situation makes this 
state almost the key to successful wild 
fowl protection on the middle and north 
Atlantic coast. Without the co-operation 
of New Jersey, efforts in Pennsylvania and 
New York are futile, for the birds which 
have been protected in adjoining districts 
are slaughtered the instant they cross the 
line. Thus the willet, formerly so abun- 
dant, has become almost extinct, and the 
yellow legs, ducks, snipe, and the plover 
are headed on the same sad road to scar- 
city through the uninterrupted and mur- 
derous warfare waged upon them during 
their breeding season. 

Give the birds a chance; give them the 
opportunity of rearing their young. Every 
female duck that is killed in the spring 
means in addition to the loss of that duck, 
anywhere from eight to twelve others— 
the brood she would have mothered if her 
life had been spared. If you have no 
sportsmanly instinct, is there not some- 
where down deep a little sentiment which 
I can reach, in my urgent entreaty to 
withhold your hand from killing any living 
thing during that rapturous period in 
which it is choosing its mate and breed- 
ing. Or must I resort to an appeal to 
your selfish instinct by warning that the 
more you kill in spring the fewer you 
will have for the autumn, and the sooner 
will come the time that you will have no 
reason to go afield at all. To refrain 
from shooting in spring time means not 
only to increase the number of birds in 
a given locality, but to increase their 
breeding range as well. 

It has been proven that if unmolested in 
the spring the natural increase of wild fowl 
keeps pace with the number legitimately 
killed in the autumn—despite the fact that 
the number of men who pursue the birds 
increases every season. 














The View-Point 


For those to whom my words 
carry nomessage, save insofar 


Where oe : A 

s as touches “‘business,’’ | may 
Sentiment 
: add that the practical value 
is Golden 


of protecting birds during the 
spring is impressing itself 
upon the legislators of the country. Long 
ago the business men of Maine realized that 
one live deer is worth a dozen dead ones 
to the state. So Maine lost no time fram- 
ing excellent laws protecting their game in 
breeding season, and insists on their en- 
forcement. Likewise, elsewhere the ‘‘con- 
stituents” are beginning to realize the 
practical business wisdom of saving our 
birds from extinction. And, as is usual in 
movements indicating broad-mindedness 
and sound sentiment, the West is showing 
the way to the East. Montana, Utah, 
Minnesota, and Ohio lead by closing their 
shooting season on or before January first. 
Other states are showing improvement in 
shortening their seasons and thus it ranges 
down to the states where there is prac- 
tically no protection for the ducks, among 
which number are, shamelessly enough, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico and both Dakotas. 

On the Pacific Coast, Oregon shows the 
way to California in the amendment by 
closing the first of February, whereas Cali- 
fornia, one of the most important of states 
in this respect, closes February 15th, a 
full month too late, and Washington closes 
the first of March. 

Canada puts the United States to 
shame, for, with the exception of Brit- 
ish Columbia and Quebec, the shooting 
of ducks in the Dominion is prohibited 
after January first. 


In this connection of 
bird protection, | must 
speak of the excellent 
methods of George Car- 
ter, the State Game Warden of Nebraska. 
Mr. Carter appreciates that only a percent- 
age of the transgressors are impelled by 
single viciousness; that mostly the reason 
is ignorance or thoughtlessness—so he has 
instituted an educational campaign with 
the view of supplying local knowledge and 
of thereby arousing the sympathetic co- 
operation of the men who hunt and fish 
and bringing the farmers and the sports- 


Sportsmanship 
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men upon a basis of mutual understanding 
and approval. It is a broad, sportsmanly 
work that Mr. Carter is undertaking; he 
asks for thought of the other fellow— 
for consideration of both farmers and 
birds. 

And after all, you know, that really is 
sportsmanship. The casual newspaper 
reader is forever thinking of the word 
“sportsman” as more or less technical; 
as one to be only used in connection with 
the killing of game. But sportsmanship 
means nothing more than manliness— 
fairness, consideration, charity, the last 
two qualities of which make more for 
human happiness than all others. 

That is sportsmanship. Be fair. Give 
the other fellow a chance; give the birds 
achance; give the game you hunt a square 
deal. Play the game; play it hard and 
play it fair—but play it fair. 

Get the spirit of sport for sport’s sake. 

And apropos of this spirit, an illustra- 
tion came to my notice the other day of 
which I cannot refrain from speaking; not 
that it is so unusual, because I believe such 
qualities obtain at the bottom of the heart 
of every boy in whom the real American 
spirit glows—but it is reassuring to have 
practical evidence. 

The East Side New York Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. met the Harlem Branch at 
basket ball for an inter-club struggle, 
where supremacy was dearly desired by 
each team, and the members of the re- 
spective branches. The East Side Branch 
had rather expected victory, but was de- 
feated, almost outclassed by the opponent. 
In the issue of their little paper, Our Men, 
following the defeat, some member of the 
East Side Branch had this to say: 


Our fellows worked hard in the face of over- 
whelming odds: The spitit was good throughout. 
The absence of all disputes and disagreeable 
incidents, which arise so often, was very gratify- 
ing. After all, the great question is not ‘Did 
we win?” but, with ‘“‘What sort of spirit did we 
compete?”’ Anybody can act the gentleman 
when he has everything his own way, but it takes 
some real manhood to conduct oneself becom- 
ingly when you are playing a loosing game. 
Looking at the matterfrom this view-point, have 
we not a great deal upon which to congratulate 
ourselves? 


There is the spirit of sport for sport’s 
sake; the spirit that builds winning 
teams. 
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Is anyone, I wonder, so tired as 
am I of these “reform” epi- 
demics which break out with the 
returning of every spring-tide, 
to the distraction of the clear thinking 
friends of college sport and the utter con- 
fusion of public mind as to the worth 
while qualities of athletics. 

If only someone would vary the theme 
—and the method! Why not talk a little 
of the 70 per cent. of good rather than all 
the time to dwell on the 30 per cent. of 
“evil”? Always in high C—always on 
stilts, every last Jeremiah of them; always 
the impractical and the hysterical—till our 
heads and our eyes ache from the din. 

The cry for new rules sounds periodic; 
the “whirlwind campaign of exposure” 
swirls ceaselessly; the notoriety seeker 
harrangues endlessly. Is there no escape? 
Will no one reform the reformers with the 
unslaked thirst for personal exploitation? 
Will anybody organize a Society for Deliv- 
erance from Frenzied Reform? 

It isn’t reform, but its personally con- 
ducted feature which attracts this class: 
not opportunity to uplift, but opportunity 
to expose; it isn’t that the neighbor's 
heart or habits shall be made white, but 
their blackness made known to prove the 
vigilance and the charity of the reformer. 


Help!! 


The Harvard faculty has 

Too Much asked its. Committee on 

fie Regulation of Athletic 
Medicine 


Sports to reduce the num- 
ber of intercollegiate con- 
tests for the alleged reason that they are 
“injurious to the scholarly interests of 
which it has charge.” 

I have no thought to question the action 
of the Harvard faculty, which, obviously, 
it must be agreed, is in a position best to 
know the needs of its own student body. 
But I do say, that if the intercollegiate 
contests are injurious to the scholarly in- 
terests of the Harvard undergraduate body, 
then the Harvard student averages lower 
in mentality than the average at Yale, or 
Princeton or Pennsylvania or Cornell— 
and such a difference does not seem 
reasonable. 

It is a common weakness to shift re- 
sponsibility onto other shoulders; thus 
repeatedly a college finding itself unable 
readily to cope with some ethical problem 
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or other slides out the easiest way by laying 


the burden of blame upon athletics. Thus 
Columbia found it less trouble to abolish 
football than to keep it clean and in its 
place—thereby costing the students the 
seventy per cent. of good, because of the 
thirty per cent. of evil which the Columbia 
faculty was not big enough to grapple with 
successfully. 

Unquestionably there are harmful fea- 
tures in intercollegiate contests as pres- 
ently conducted. 

One, is too much activity by a single 
individual, whom we find first on the foot- 
ball team, then in the crew, and, perhaps, 
afterwards on the baseball nine. 

The other, is the long trips that are per- 
mitted to teams—and both of these are 
easily regulated. 

Sometimes I wonder why college facul- 
ties in adjusting athletic questions, seem 
never to be able to put their finger on the 
right spot. Always the tendency is to go 
far afield when the trouble is directly at 
hand. Always the desire to “dose.” The 
simple remedy is ignored for the complex 
academic nostrum. 


Now the correction of over- 
indulgence in_ intercollegiate 
athletics needs the simplest of 
remedies, viz., first, to limit 
representation of his college 
team by any boy to one or certainly to not 
more than two sports; second, to prohibit 
teams from taking the long trips which 
have become habitual. And there you 
are! 

To confine the boy to one sport will 
work beneficially not only to the boy but 
to the sport itself and to the general under- 
graduate body, through throwing open 
team chances to a great many more men, 
than is now the case, where an athletic 
of unusual ability is permitted to make 
the ’varsity in as many different sports as 
he can. 

It ought to be entirely feasible for college 
faculties to agree upon a point of this char- 
acter, and that will adjust the matter so far 
as the individual is concerned must be 
admitted. It seems equally possible for 
the faculties to agree that there shall be 
an end of the extended tours now made 
by teams. That will adjust the matter 
from the team point of view. 


A Simple 
Remedy 














The View-Point 


To abandon intercollegiate 
contests, however, as implied, 
would be not only unfair to 
the undergraduates—it would 
be unwise. 

I suppose no intelligent man denies the 
good which comes out of games to boys, 
from a moral as well as a physical point of 
view; and if good comes out of them cer- 
tainly it is unwise to take any step which 
is apt to dampen undergraduate interest 
and participation. And to abandon inter- 
collegiate contests would be to very seri- 
ously threaten undergraduate athletic 
activity. It is all very well to theorize on 
the equal value of games confined to within 
a student body—‘‘intra mural competi- 
tion” is the scholarly and descriptive ex- 
pression in which the Columbia faculty 
delights — but observation and experience 
teach that youth requires more than 
theory; that it requires its interest shall be 
aroused. It is not enough that boys be 
taught to regard athletic games as bene- 
ficial. It is not even enough that boys 
have naturally the play instinct. Their 
interest must be stirred. And to excite 
their interest is the only way of increasing 
the average of participation among the 
undergraduates. 

In other words. athletics require, as do 
most things in this world, a stimulant. 
Intercollegiate contests are the stimulant 
to undergraduate athletics, they are the 
only interest the boys have outside the 
classroom and they constitute a forceful 
element in building up loyalty and in 
establishing a fraternity feeling in the stu- 
dent body. 


No Place 
for Theory 


What American college sport 
really needs is not a lessening 


Not Fewer 

of games, but a greater 
Games but : 

variety of them. 
pear Apropos of which, it is 
in Variety a 4 : 


interesting to quote from 
Y ale’s official mouthpiece,the 
Alumni Weekly, what Yale thinks, be- 
cause the opinions of this university are 
generally founded upon an open mind and 
a practical sense. 


What Yale needs to-day, and needs badly, is a 
sufficient athletic equipment to make it possible 
for more men to go into athletics, not less, 
though not necessarily into intercollegiate ath- 
letics. We have never been a strong believer in 
the athletic system that develops one crew, one 
baseball nine, one football team. But we 
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do believe thoroughly in a system that develops 
many crews and many baseball and football 
teams. 


The most serious failing of college sport 
to-day is a much too great concentration 
by the student body upon its present 
games. The only way to correct that is 
to interest students in more games. At 
present football is the only autumn sport, 
and all college interest is naturally enough 
focused on the result of that one struggle. 

If there were three games the concentra- 
tion would be less, the seriousness of the 
outcome of any one would be relieved and 
all would work for the benefit of college 
sport and of the undergraduates. 

What we want are fewer men standing 
along the side lines of the college gridiron 
and more of them in the game. If our 
faculties will devote some time to creating 
interest in association football and in 
lacrosse and in other games, they will be 
working along more practical lines. 


And certainly every father 
in America should be con- 
cerned that the faculties of 
our colleges do work along 
practical lines, because this 
play is no mere ebulition of animal spirits. 
Do not run away with the idea that there 
is nothing in sport but the excitement of 
contest, the vainglorious development of 
muscles. 

Faculties reveal their incompetence to 
approach the subject when they do so 
overlooking the moral side of play—for its 
moral side is its big side and the lessons it 
has to teach are the lessons that grow 
with the boy into manhood, and last as no 
other lessons ever have done or ever will. 
What the boy learns on the gridiron he 
remembers when the preachments of the 
classroom have long passed out of his head. 

And the lesson the boy takes most 
deeply to heart is the one which exercises 
greatest influence in his after life; the one 
that guides him to the highest ideals in his 
relations with man—and with women; the 
one that teaches him to play the game, to 
play it fair, to be a sportsman. 

And do let me adjure the faculties to 
cease rule-making. Heaven knows it is 
not rules or laws we require in college or 
out of it—but spirit. 

The spirit gives life to the letter of the 


Not Rules 
but Spirit 
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law, whether it be athletics or politics. 
Let us build up the spirit; and there then 
need be no fear as to rule interpretation. 


It was wise, in the circum- 


stances, that intercollegiate 
Not So : 

contests in basketball be for- 
Bad As : 

bidden; the game needs a 
It Looks : 

thorough overhauling, and 


some official sponsors who will 
see that adequate rules are framed and 
competent, courageous referees appointed 
to enforce them. Hockey needs the same 
kind of treatment. 

What concerns me is not that there 
should be abandonment of the game as 
that the young gentlemen should give the 
public so false an impression of them- 
selves; for these college boys are not the 
“muckers” which much of their play has 
indicated. These are full-blooded, vigor- 
ous boys, playing the game for all it is 
worth, and drifting into “roughing” in the 
heat of close exciting work, tempted by 
slovenly made rules, and encouraged by 
lax officials. An unhappy, unsportsman- 
like ending was inevitable. 

Those of us who see these things with 
knowing eyes realize that it is not the 
boys who are to blame so much as it is the 
rules. Nor am I in any sense excusing 
their roughing ; but common sense, added 
to experience, teaches me that when 
healthy boys play a game in which there 
is much rivalry and where the rules permit 
of bodily contact, rough work is certain. 
So long as it is not foul work we may 
look on with no great alarm. Foul play 
is quite another matter—for that there is 
no tenable excuse, and the boy who brings 
dirty work into his game should be held 
in contempt by his fellows. 

Play as hard as you like within the rules, 
but play square. 

Now the rules of both basketball and of 
hockey permit what is known as “‘body- 
checking,” which means precisely what it 
implies. This is the cause of the trouble. 
It would be a very simple matter to remove 
it; to amend the rules so that there be no 
body-checking, just as the rush lines in 
football were separated to do away with 
the constant ‘“‘scrapping”’ between oppos- 
ing rushers placed so near together as to 
be in contact. It is not human that these 
boys, any boys, even mollycoddles, should 
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keep from roughing in a hard exciting 
game where the rules permit bodily 
contact as one of the elements of play. 

Clean the game and the boys will re- 
spond quickly. 


The American Bison Society, 
which was recently organized 


Lend a 
to help save the remnants of 
Hand r — : 
this most distinctive and most 
to Save ais : 
: famous of America’s native 
the Bison 


wild animals, is endeavoring to 
secure as a permanent national 
bison range about 12,000 acres on the Flat 
Head Indian Reservation, in northwestern 
Montana. 

The Society proposes that the Govern- 
ment secure this range and the Society 
stock it with a herd of twenty bison. To 
buy and fence the range would require 
about thirty thousand dollars, which the 
Society and its friends are urging Congress 
to appropriate. 

1 ask the co-operation of my readers; 
and by co-operation I mean active work 
with your Senators and your Representa- 
tives. 


In the March number of this 
magazine we published four 


ot stanzas of verse under the title 
» f “The Train Dogs,”’ by Owen 
Dogs 


E. McGillicuddy. This was of- 
fered to us as original verse by 
McGillicuddy and bought from him under 
such impression last autumn. Since pub- 
lishing it we have learned that the real 
author is Miss E. Pauline Johnson, and 
that the verses were published by her in 
the December, 1904, number of Rod and 
Gun in Canada. I publ’sh below the let- 
ter in which McGillicuddy offered the 
verse as his own, and also his recent 
unique explanation of how he came to 
commit such barefaced plagiarism. 


CatGary, Monday, Oct. 28, 1907. 
Caspar WHITNEY, Esy.., Editor, 
THE Ov'TING MAGAZINE. 

My Dear Sir—On my return home from 
a three-weeks’ trip to the East, I found 
your letter awaiting me, which informed 
me that you had arranged to give my 
poem, ‘The Train Dogs,” a place in one of 
your winter numbers of OuTING. 

As I had made no effort to place it else- 
where, pending your decision, ‘2 am pleased 
to know that you approve it and intend to 
give it the place you mention in your 








breezy and popular periodical. Trusting 
this will be satisfactory, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) OweEN E, McGituicuppy. 
Caucary, March 23, 1908. 
CASPAR WHITNEY, Esq., Editor, 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE, 
Replying to your letter of the 18th, 
inst., which came to hand to-day, I would 
say that Miss Pauline Johnson is quite 
right when she claims that I have used one 
of her poems—The Train Dogs’’—and 
published it under my own name in the 
March OutinG. But I want to say, at the 
start off, that it was unwittingly done, al- 
though the correspondence in your posses- 
sion might point to straight plagiarism. 

If you will remember, I submitted ‘* The 
Train Dogs” in January of 1906. I did 
not receive a letter in reply until October 
2, 1907. The poem, and everything con- 
cerning it, had in the interval, been en- 
tirely forgotten and I was rather surprised 
to find that a poem entitled ‘The Train 
Dogs” had been accepted by the editors of 
OvTING, although I distinctly remembered 
submitting some verse over a year before. 
But while I was surprised at the acceptance 
I was nothing short of astonished to see the 
poem itself in the current number two 
weeks ago. 

I immediately compared it with some of 
my = work and soon satisfied myself 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that something 
was wrong somewhere—and that the mis- 
take was mine. (‘The Train Dogs”’ is un- 
like any of my verse, as near as I can judge 
it, in style, atmosphe re or general rhythm.) 
Sizing the situation up, I proceeded to 
make a search among my manuscripts in 
order, if possible, to find a duplicate of the 
four stanzas. I found it at last in my 
portmanteau—where I keep much of my 
literary work—written out by hand, with 
the word ‘‘(transcribed)”’ in 
brackets written in the left- 
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it from Canada with the idea of studying 
to some extent the meter and rhythm 
of the stanzas—a thing I not unfrequently 
do. ‘The Train Dogs,” written out by 
hand, must have got in among my own 
verse and thus have become so mixed 
up that at first glance I took it for one 
of my own.t As a rule I keep my “scrap 
book”’ collection of verse and my original 
work as much separated as possible, but 
Miss Johnson’s poem must, in some man- 
ner have got among my own verse—and 
thus reached you. I feel sure that this is 
the cause of the unhappy situation. 

The writer can realize your position; he 
can understand the innocently-wronged 
author’s position; but can they under- 
stand his part in the matter? 

In closing, I would just say that an error 
has been made which has seen fit to go the 
rounds, hitting each party concerned where 
it would do the most harm. 

Again thanking you for past favors, and 
trusting that you will see the seeming 
plagiarism was nothing more or less than 
an unintentional mistake, 

I am, 
Yours for the righting of the matter, 
OweEN E. McGILiicuppy. 


P.S.—My reason for not writing last 
week was because up till then I was not 
sure that Miss Johnson was the real 
author. Oo 8. M. 


*The copy offered OuTING bore no such marks. 
[Ep1Tor.] 





+The copy submitted OuTING was typewritten, 


including the caption which reads, "The rain 
Dogs, by Owen E. McGillicuddy.’ {Epiror.] 
Here are two illustrations of duck 


slaughter, from the London Graphic of 
February 27th, which call aloud for the 
police rather than for exploitation as a 





hand corner.* I knew then 
that the poem belonged to 
some one else and that I, un- 
knowingly, had submitted one 
of my “scrap book”’ verses for 
publication to OuTinc Maca 
zinE—and I must confess I 
found the position somewhat 
galling. 

Wondering where I had first 
seen the poem I made certain 
inquiries and discovered that 
it had appeared in both Rod 
and Gun and Canada—weekly 
periodicals, published in Mon- 
treal. After looking into the 
matter, I am satisfied that it 
was in Canada I first saw the 





verse. 

The question I-next asked 
was how did I come to submit 
the poem to OvTING? 











My own 
this: 


theory is simply 
} must have transcribed 





The murderous weapon. 
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“true sport” in one of the leading Lon- 
don illustrated papers. 

The author of the little article accom- 
panying these illustrations says ‘that 
every wild fowler must be a sportsman in 
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fact as well as in name;’’—and then he goes 
on to say that the gun shown in the illus- 
trations is a ‘12-inch bore, 9-foot barrel, 
muzzle loading, weighs 9 stone and shoots 
a charge consisting of 4 ounces of coarse 
powder and 16 ounces of No. 1 
shot!” 











Can such shameless bird 
and in England!! 





I have a letter from near 
Jackson’s Hole, which gives the 


comforting information that 
the elk have wintered ex- 
tremely well and are in splen- 
did shape. That they have, 
been less molested than 
usual, indicates a better feel- 
ing, and an active game 


warden. 

All game wardens are de- 
serving the enthusiastic moral 
support of the citizens; but 
the game wardens of these 
big western states need active 
as well as moral support — 
for theirs is a difficult task 
indeed. 





THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN 


SPRINGTIME IMPROVEMENT 
HE improvement of the country home 
and everything about it is a matter 
of vital importance to every home-o~~er, 
This for several reasons: The more .- 
tractive the place can be made the more 
pleasure its owner and his family will get 
out of it. The development of its possi- 
bilities is an important factor in the educa- 
tion of the children of the family. And 
the beautiful home has a money-value that 
the neglected or poorly cared for home 
never has. The money, and thought, and 
labor that one expends in making the home 
and home-grounds as attractive as pos- 
sible is well invested from every point of 
view. 

The fact remains, however, that few 
country homes are as pleasing as they 
might be made with very little trouble or 
expense. We develop some features of 
them, and neglect others, and the defects 
that exist counteract, to a great extent, 
the improvements we make. A notable 
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illustration of this tendency to half-do 
things is evident in the unsightliness of 
many of the buildings which are part of 
the home, but which ought not to be al- 
lowed to come into undue prominence. 
Very few places have barns that are at- 
tractive. Most of them have sheds, and 
poultry-houses, and other buildings which 
mar the beauty of the home-picture by 
downright ugliness. This would not be 
the case if we were to consider well before 
building them, and plan for sightliness 
as well as utility, but unfortunately we 
seldom do this. The result of our negli- 
gence is seen in a collection of buildings 
that offend the taste of every member of 
the family—but, what are we to do about 
it? There they are, and there they must 
remain. 

All that I have said above leads up 
to what I want to say about the advisa- 
bility of arranging and planting the home 
grounds in such a manner that general un- 
sightliness can be shut off from the view 
of the public, or, if this cannot be done 
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fully, that unsightly objects can be toned 
down to be something less than eye-sores, 
if not made really attractive, 

It takes time to accomplish improve- 
ments of this kind, and because of this 
many do not undertake them. This is a 
mistake. We must be always looking 
ahead—always planning and working for 
the future. 

If quick-growing trees like the Norway 
spruce or Scotch pine are planted in groups 
in front of the barn, or the stables; and 
other buildings, they speedily develop into 
screens which hide much of the general 
unsightliness of which we have good reason 
to complain, and in a few years they grow 
to a size that effectually shuts away all 
objectionable features from the public's eye. 
Evergreens, grouped, and set close enough 
together to form a solid mass of foliage 
from the ground up—as they will if the 
pruning-knife is kept away from them— 
form a charming background against 
which the beauty of the home and its 
grounds can be most effectively displayed. 
It may not be possible to entirely hide the 
buildings which detract from the beauty 
of the picture, but it is possible, by the 
judicious use of trees, and shrubs, and 
vines, to soften their harsh outlines, and 
clothe their angularities with the beauty 
of foliage and flower which will make us 
less mindful of the defects in the picture. 
If we cannot have everything as we would 
like to have it let us come as near to it as 
we can. 

If it is possible to group your evergreens, 
by all means do so. Set them close to- 
gether, as I have already advised, in order 
to produce immediate effect, and after 
three or four years remove every other 
one, thus giving room for the satisfactory 
development of the trees left. Set the 
young plants about eight feet apart, to 
begin with, using good sized specimens. 
As. I have said, ‘the Norway spruces are 
probably better than any other variety 
tor a background, because of their rapidity 


of growth, and the size to which they 
grow, and their strong, sturdy habit. In 


front of these I would plant Coloraco blue 
spruce, and the hemlock, alternating them. 
These are not such strong growers as the 
Norway spruce, but they are more atirac- 
tive in color and general appearance, 
therefore preferable for foreground-use. 
Such a planting furnishes an_ excellent 
background against which to display the 
beauties of native and domesticated berry- 
bearing shrubs—whose use I would most 
heartily advise—and with such a combi- 
nation of attractions most charming winter 
effects can be secured. The use of shrubs 
which bear brilliant fruit, when it can be 
shown against a dark background such as 
evergreens afford, makes it possible for us 
to have a show of color in midwinter that 
will rival that of the summer garden. 
Such an arrangement as the one out- 
lined above hides that which is objection- 
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able, and is, in itself, a thing of beauty 
which costs but little, and which the home- 
maker need not call in a professional to 


produce. 
If such a screen is not feasible, vines can 
be used to cover up unsightliness. We 


have nothing better for this purpose than 
our native ampclopsis, better known in 
most localities as Virginia creeper. This 
vine is of extremely rapid growth. It 
clings to walls without any artificial sup- 
port. It is always beautiful, and especially 
so in autumn when its foliage becomes a 
mass of most brilliant crimson, and after 
that when its leaves have fallen and its 
purple fruit is displayed all along its 
branches. It will cover walls and roof, if 
allowed to do so. 

Another excellent vine for this purpose 
is celastrus scandens, or bittersweet—a 
very rapid, rampant grower, with beautiful 
foliage and showy red and orange fruit. 
Like the ampelopsis, it is very attractive 
in fall, its foliage taking on the richest of 
yellow coloring. 

If a flowering vine is desired, our native 
clematis, flammula, is probably as satis- 
factory as anything, as it grows to a great 
height, blooms protusely, and requires very 
little attention. 

The annual convolvulus, or morning 
glory, is of rapid growth, blooms with 
wonderful profusion, and is rich and varied 
in its coloring. 

Probably the most rapid grower of all 
is the wild cucumber, which will climb to 
the roof in a surprisingly short time, and 
covers itself for weeks with a sheet of 
foam-like bloom that makes it exceedingly 
attractive. 

Do not overlook the lawn when going in 
for general improvement. This we are 
very likely to do under the irapression 
that it ought to be able to take care of 
itself after once established. True, it will 
do this, after a fashion, but if you want 
a lawn to be proud of you must give it 
quite as much attention as you give your 
shrubs and perennials. Only by doing 
this can it be kept up to a high standard 

excellence. Give it a liberal dressing of 
some reliable fertilizer, like bone meal, or 
bone meal and potash. Do this early in 
the season. Scatter the fertilizer over the 


surface and then rake it in among the 
grass-roots. This raking will answer a 





double purpose—it will get the fertilizer 
down to the roots of the sward,.and it will 
remove the old, dead grass of last fall's 
growth. 

A fire in our neighborhood generally 
shows up the carelessness of most of us. 
We look for the ladders which we know we 
own, but they are seldom at hand, and be- 
fore they are found the fire has got beyond 
control in many instances. The country 
home lacks the protection, afforded by the 
city, therefore ample provision ought to be 
made for emergencies like these. Provide 
yourself with substantial ladders, and have 
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a place to keep them in, and insist that 
whenever they are used they shall be re- 
turned promptly to the place where they 
belong. If this is done, the loss of the 
home may often be prevented, for, in 
fighting fire, a great deal depends on what 
is done in the first few minutes after its 
discovery. 

Fires originating from burning oil should 
never have water thrown upon them, as 
this scatters the flames over a larger sur- 
face, thereby greatly increasing the danger. 
Neither should rugs or blankets be used, 
as they absorb the oil without putting out 
the flame, and become agents in spreading 
the danger. Dry soil, ashes, or flour will 
put an end to a fire from oil when nothing 
else will. 

If draperies catch fire, close doors and 
windows at once, to keep out all draughts 
of air. Do this before attempting to tear 
down the burning article, which will seldom 
flame up much if draughts are prevented 
from getting to it. Provide yourself with 
a pailful rete and a broom, with which 
to apply It to prevent the fire from com- 
municating itself to surrounding objects 
while the curtain is being removed. As 
soon as it is free from its fastenings wrap 
it in a rug and carry it out of doors. If the 
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A RAILROAD INTO LYBIAN DESERT 


OURISTS who ascended the Nile 
last winter witnessed a scene of un- 
wonted activity on the edge of the Lybian 
desert. About three hundred miles south 
of Cairo they saw a new railroad stretch- 
ing out into the interminable waste, build- 
ings filled with railroad material, work 
trains in movement, and comfortable 
houses for the Europeans who are directing 
tHe construction of the line. It is a busi- 
ness venture, pure and simple, the prime 
purpose being to restore prosperity to the 
two great oases of Khargeh and Kakhel, 
famous for centuries before most of the 
Saharan oases were known, but now nearly 
ruined by the encroachments of sand and 
the neglect of the poverty-stricken inhabi- 
tants. 

In winter also the most comfortable 
modern trains will carry tourists to the 
mighty ruins of an ancient civilization that 
flourished there when the throne of Egypt 
was occupied by the Rameses whose name 
appears in three books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

English capital and engineers and promi- 
nent Egyptians formed a company under 
the name of the Western Egyptian Cor- 
poration, Limited, to build this road and 





fire is in a heavy drapery that cannot be 
readily removed, apply water freely to the 
top of it, letting it run down the material. 
This will be found much more effective than 
throwing water directly on the flame. 

Fire between walls and floors can only be 
extinguished by flooding with water. Here 
is where a hose that can be attached to a 
force pump in a well near the house comes 
into play. Every pump ought to be pro- 
vaidel with a forcing attachment, and a 
supply of hose with a nozzle large enough 
to deliver a good sized stream should be 
kept conveniently at hand. The hose can 
be fitted with a ring which will facilitate 
its attachment to the pump in a moment’s 
time, and strong hands at the pump handle 
will throw a stream twenty or thirty feet 
high, and considerably farther horizon- 
tally. 

Never allow a stove to be set up without 
making sure that everything about it is 
perfectly safe. Have the pipe fitted to 
measure and then rivet the lengths to- 
gether. See that it fits snugly into the 
chimney, and then fasten it in place with 


stout wires. I. this is done you need not 
be in dread of fire resulting from defective 
piping. A large proportion of our fires 
result from carelessness in this respect. 


develop these two great oases. They have 
found that plenty of water underlies the 
oases, and it is intended to make it so fully 
available by artesian wells that the com- 
pany can introduce intensive cultivation 
and produce large crops of the finest 
Mediterranean fruits and Egyptian cotton. 

The new route will afford novel experi- 
ences to tourists. Only a little way from 
the Nile the train will climb the steep 
escarpment that walls in the vast sand 
plateau, whose surface rises one thousand 
to one thousand five hundred feet above 
the river. Travelers will cross the routes 
of Cailliaud and Rohlfs, the first Europeans 
to describe these inhospitable regions. It 
would be a dreary ride through this ocean 
of sand if it were long, but the valley of 
the Great Oasis, as the ancients called 
Khargeh, is only one hundred and twenty 
miles from the Nile and is half way to 
Dakhel. 

A little beyond Dakhel is a labyrinth of 
rocks that is one of the scenic wonders of 
the world. Here deep, narrow fissures in 
the rock masses, look like the winding 
streets of some weird city, lined with fan- 
tastic gateways, pyramids, obelisks, trium- 
phal arches, sphinxes, lions, and even 
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gigantic statues, for little imagination is 
needed to see the outlines of the human 
figure in many of these carvings of nature, 
In both the oases are temples that were 
consecrated to Jupiter Ammon when 
Darius reigned over Persia, five hundred 
years before the Christian era; and the 
temple at Khargeh is unique among all 
similar structures in its avenue of pylons 
or monumental gateways leading to the 
sanctuary whose bas- reliefs present an 
extraordinary variety of historical and 
other figures. 

No doubt the railroad now climbing to 
the Lybian plateau will open to the geo- 
logist, the archwologist, and the pleasure 
tourist a novel and inviting field, for it 
leads right to the heart of the primitive 
desert life of to-day and the noble ruins of 
an ancient civilization. 


A British army captain, named White- 
house, has completed a great work of sur- 
veying, which will link his name with that 
of the second largest fresh-water lake in the 
world. For about seven years he has been 
making a scientific survey of the two 
thousand five hundred miles of Victoria 
Nyanza coasts. So large and difficult a 
piece of geographical charting was prob- 
ably never before carried out by a single 
expert and all who have followed his labors 
will be glad that Whitehouse is now home 
again enjoying a well-earned rest. 

The British government set Whitehouse 
at work early in 1go1, to carry out an in- 
strumental survey of England’s three- 
sevenths of the coast. He practically 
transformed the mapping of this shore 
line. He cut off the northeastern exten- 
sion of the lake where Stanley’s map 
covered with water a large part of the 
country of Kavirondo. He found many 
new islands, bays and capes, and for 
months at a time he saw no white men 
excepting those of his own party. 

Completing this survey in two years, his 
large map sheets showed the correction of 
so many errors and the addition of so much 
information that his government requested 
the German Colonial Office to take White- 
house into its service and have him com- 
plete the survey of the whole lake. He had 
demonstrated his capacity and it was 
especially desirable from the British view- 
point that all the coasts be charted, for, 
then and now, about all the fre ight move- 
ment of this great inland sea is controlled 
by the English steamers. 

So Whitehouse began to draw German 
pay. He found his task much more diifi- 
cult than along the northern coasts, for 
the southern indentations are deeper and 
more numerous, the white settlements are 
further apart, the surveyor had to use 
smaller boats to penetrate the shallow in- 
lets and some of the shores were exceed- 
ingly unhealthful. 

Whitehouse’s work was interrupted for 
eight months by sickness and his little 
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party endured many hardships, the greatest 
of which, they thought, was the fact that 
the stormy sea often compelled them to 
sleep on the shore when they much pre- 
ferred to spend the nights in their boats 
away from the mosquitoes and miasma. 

It is no discredit to Stanley that his 
hurried boat survey of the great lake will 
now be supplanted by a far more detailed 
and accurate map. Considering the lim- 
ited time at his disposal, Stanley achieved 
a splendid piece of pioneer mapping. But 
hereafter, the maps of Victoria Nyanza will 
be based upon the Whitehouse survey and 
the largest of African lakes is now the best 
mapped of them all. 

Whitehouse says that the four English 
steamers owned by the Uganda railroad 
are earning first rate dividends in the 
freightage business, that travel on the lake 
is perfectly secure and that the natives 
everywhere are glad to sell provisions to 
the whites. It is a curious fact that no 
human being, as far as is known, ever saw 
the center of the lake till last year, when 
one of the steamers took a course from 
north to south straight through the middle 
of it. 


More white men lived in the Arctic last 
winter than at any time since the whaling 
settlement of Smeerenberg in the seven- 
teenth century gave Spitzenberg occa- 
sionally a winter population of some hun- 
dreds of Europeans. About two hundred 
men spent the long Arctic night last winter 
on the shores of Advent Bay, a small in- 
dentation in the great Ice Fiord on the 
west coast of the archipelago. The exis- 
tence of this Arctic colony was due chiefly 
to the coal industry though the crews of 
two or three small whaling vessels helped 
to swell its numbers. The colony also in- 
cluded some twenty-five women, the hardy 
wives of young Norwegians who preferred 
a family hearthstone in the bleak Arctic to 
grass widowhood at home. The arts of 
housewifery engaged them and their pres- 
ence was a blessing to the little settlement. 

Stout timbered cottages on the shores 
that every summer are carpeted with wild 
flowers, made warm houses, for they were 
nearly smothered in the snow heaped over 
them while the stoves within were crammed 
with coal that cost nothing but the dig- 
ging. The miners say they did not find 
the life dreary, for they were busy in the 
mines all day, the meals were good and 
smoking hot, and many of the evenings 
were made jolly with dancing and other 
social events. Time was a little heavy 
for the whalers for all the loafing fell to 
their share, but, on the whole, it was a 
happy and prosperous colony, somewhat 
larger at sunrise than at nightfall, for two 
babies had joined the company. 

Ten years ago Martin Conway, the great 
Alpinist and explorer, while spending the 
winter in this same bay, found fragments 
of coal in the valleys leading through the 
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mountains near the sea edge. This was 
fortunate, for his coal supply had given 
out and it was delightful to find that he 
had only to send out a man with pony and 
sledge to pick up a load of coal whenever 
it was needed. 

There has since been much prospecting 
for coal and it has been found in large 
districts along the coasts, often in thin 
veins and again in large deposits of good 
bituminous grades and excellent com- 
mercial value. It is especially adapted 
for gas making and furnaces. 

Two companies employing American, 
British, and Norwegian capital, are now 
engaged, the year around, in mining 
Spitzbergen coal. Another company is 
about to enter the field and it is probable 
that operations will soon be extended much 
beyond the present mining field. 

There is no question of cé stly ground 
or shafts and, though the transportation 
to Scandinavia is rather expensive, the coal 
is laid down at the ports of Norway and 
Sweden cheaper than the same grades of 
British coal. A new Arctic industry has 
been established in the great Arctic arch- 
ipelago which probably no human foot 
ever trod before explorers discovered it 
and whalers found wealth in its 
waters. 

So Spitzbergen is developing new value. 
Strangely enough it is still a No Man's 
Land, for no flag floats in sovereignty over 
it. Both Norway and Sweden claim to 
have the best right to these islands and 
the question of ownership may not be 
settled till this misunderstanding is cleared 
up. 


great 


No animal is worth so much to-day to 
any zodlogical collection as the okapi 
would be if it could only be captured and 
transported safely to Europe or America. 
When Lieut. Boyd Alexander, in the heart 
of Africa, caught a live specimen a while 
ago, the news was sent down to the coast 
and telegraphed to all civilized countries; 
and interest in the little animal does not 
flag because, though scientific men have 
now studied nearly twenty of its skins, 
skulls and skeletons, its place in the animal 
family, as will be shown here, is nearly as 
mysterious as ever. 5 

Alexander found his specimen in the 
forests of the upper Makua River, nearly 
three hundred miles northeast of the 
region where all the earlier skins were 
obtained. The natives had never seen the 
okapi in the dense thickets where it 
browses, but they had caught a number in 
pitfalls and this gave the explorer an idea. 

It was three weeks before he caught his 
okapi. He found that its feeding grounds 
are in swampy areas thickly covered with 
a tall plant whose young shoots are its 
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chief food and whose large oval leaves 
completely hide the animal as it nibbles. 
It feeds during the night, singly or in pairs, 
is always on the move, pausing only long 
enough here and there to take a leaf, and 
about daylight it retires to the seclusion 
of the forest. 

Captain Gosling got into close quarters 
with the animal on three occasions but did 
not catch a glimpse of it. José Lopez, the 
Portuguese collector of the party, follow- 
ing a solitary animal for three successive 
mornings, found that when it left the water 
it always passed between two large trees. 
He dug a pit between these trees, covered 
it with leaves and branches and, next 
morning, he heard the crash as the okapi 
fell into the pit. 

But the timid creature could not live a 
captive and he was dead before he reached 
the edge of his native forest. His beau- 
tiful skin was taken home and it has just 
been mounted for the Natural History 
Museum in London. 

It differs in color, in stripes, in certain 
features of the skull and in the tufts of 
hair at the tail from all the other speci- 
mens that have been taken to Europe. 
After Alexander had told an audience, re- 
cently, about his okapi, Sir Ray Lankester 
arose to say that nearly every specimen of 
the okapi brought to Europe differs greatly 
from every other specimen. This is the 
fact that is puzzling men of science. 

The early Dutch and Portuguese writers 
told of a strange horse-like animal with 
black and white markings that lived in the 
depths of the equatorial forests. Stanley 
said in ‘Darkest Africa’ that the Congo 
dwarfs know an animal in their forests, 
of horse-like appearance, which they catch 
in pitfalls. When Johnston secured the 
first specimen of an opaki skin he thought 
it pointed conclusively to an animal of the 
horse tribe not hitherto known or de- 
scribed. The same observer wrote, five 
years ago, the okapi and giraffe are prob- 
ably the two survivors of giraffe-like ani- 
mals whose fossil remains are widely dis- 
tributed in Egypt, southern Europe and 
Asia. The okapi has also been described 
as resembling the zebra and the antelope. 
Sir Ray Lankester a few years ago, called 
it a new genus of giraffide. To-day he 
Says it is one of the most variable animals 
that has come under his observation, that 
he is examining all the skins and skulls 
that are brought to Europe and that even- 
tually he hopes to be able to sav something 
definite on the subject. 

This is the mystery of the okapi; but 
we are learning a little more about him, 
the limits of his habitat are now fairly well 
defined and some day we shall have a better 
understanding of our latest acquaintance 
among the vertebrates. 











WHERE TO FIND TROUT AND 


HOW 


ENTLE angler, accompany me down a 
‘ swift stream and I will give you a few 
facts on trout fishing. From April to May, 
trout improve greatly in condition, moving 
in water about the heads of pools where 
flies are numerous. 

Of all places where the angler is likely to 
find trout, at any season, the meeting of 
two streams is best; there, in the quiet 
water between and on either side of the 
strong runs, feeding trout are sure to be 
lying, watching to seize whatever the 
stream brings in the way of food. Such 
places should always be fished with great 
care, 


Trout often congregate about the sides, 
because aquatic insects upon which they 
fecd are there most numerous. They 


choose a feeding place, below some large 
stone, or where the river runs beneath the 
bank. Such places are always sure to hold 
a good trout. The best feeding places are 
generally occupied by the largest fish, and 


if captured, the next largest takes its 
place. I have day after day caught a 
trout in one spot, each capture being 


smaller in size, than its predecessor. 

When a trout takes the fly, it shuts its 
= and if the angler is exceedingly 
quick, he is almost sure to bring the hook 
into contact with its closed je AWS. If time 
is given them, they very quickly expel it 
from their mouth with considerable toree, 
because they at once find it to be a counter- 
fcit. This is the reason why a quick eye 
and ready hand are considered the first 
— of a gor rd angler. 


If a big fish is hooked, a heavy strain 
should be kept on it continuously. This 
prevents it from moving its gills, and 


suffocation ensues. This takes place much 
sooner when the trout is drawn down a 
strong flow of water; if the fish is allowed 
to run up stream, as it always endeavors to 
do, it gains renewed vigor. 

Keep the end fly always in sight, because 
you are then better prepared for a rise; to 
that end, choose a fly that is a distinct light 
or dark color. [have fished for some years, 
whi itever may be the season, with a ‘‘silver 
doctor”’ as end fly, first, because they take 
it better than any other fly I know; second, 
because I can always see it moving. This 
fly is not the one as sold in the shops as a 
‘silver doctor,” but one of my own design. 
It has slate gray wings, black hackle and 
tail, with silver body tied on a No. 10 hook. 

Remember that the dropper, or upper 
fly, should act as a teaser, by being kept 
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TO CATCH THEM 


BY LOUIS 


RHEAD 


continuously alighting on the surface. 
This is done by a slight move of the tip, 
making the fly fall, like a snowfl ike, touch- 
ing the water repeatedly as the leader 
carries the floating cast toward the center, 
or to you. Most anglers must have noted 
the natural fly making this action, no 
doubt dropping an every time it 
touches the water. 

The fishing is best, from the time the sun 
is well up, to shortly after midday. Natural 
flies get on the water after the mist rises, 
from seven to nine A.M. From one till 
five P. M., if fishing is poor, take a rest till 
the sun is low, then fish till dark. 

On cold sunny days, fish the warm side 
of the stream. It is there that the flies 
congregate. Where food is, trout go. Be- 
fore you enter the stream, place the cast 
of flies at the edges nearest to you, without 
the trout seeing the rod, then afterwards 
throw the flies partly up, and across, taking 
care that the line is always straight from 
the tip, not bellied ina curve. It is much 
better to cast frequently. 

If the weather be mild, 
trout month of the year. 
fly 
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May is the best 

They take the 
with a readiness and certainty which 
they never exhibit later in the season. The 
reason is obvious. Flies are still scarce. 
They are hungry after the winter's fast, and 
more trout are in the water, because not 
yet caught. 

Make the most of your time after a good 
shower of rain. Fish quickly every likely 
spot with the greatest care. 

Toward dusk put on larger flies. Trout 
cannot see so well then, and are much less 
likely to detect the artificial nature of the 
lure. 

When you strike a fish, 
gentle. As a general rule, strike a salmon 
more slowly than a trout, a trout than a 
bass, a lake fish than a river one, and a 
large fish than a smaller one. 

Never be in a hurry, especially yvhen you 
see a large fish rise. Take your time, as he 
will his, and the result will not disappoint 
you. 

In playing a big gamy trout, do so as 
much as “possible by wading, and walking. 
Never let out a long line if you can avoid it. 
A short line is more easily handled, and the 
fish under better control. 

Be sure you know how much strain may 
be put on your tackle. A new gut and 
flies is safe for anything, but the experi- 
enced angler must calculate, not only the 
size of the fish, but dry and ill-tied knots. 


be quick, but 
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These, if overtaxed, part, and off goes the 
fish. 

Never try to get your fish to the surface 
till he is quite spent. He may break the 
hold, if not heavy enough to break your 
tackle. 

Don’t run after the fish when the line is 
reeled in to the gut cast, stand still, and 
with the rod, draw the fish toward the net, 
which should be held in the right hand, and 
placed well beneath the nose of the fish, 
then, with an upward sweep, lift it out, and 
carry the fish ashore to unhook. 

It sometimes happens that large fish are 
hooked by the body, or the tail. Insucha 
case, reel in slowly, but firmly, whether he 
wants it or not. Don’t give him a chance 
to play, or run up stream; if so, he will 
surely tear the hook out. And especially 
be sure to net him headforemost. It also 
happens that sometimes a ‘‘double’’ is 
hooked, and such needs, first of all, pa- 
tience, till the pair are so situated that you 
can net them close together. Fortunately 
for the angler, they always seem to be in- 
clined to swim the same way. If they didn’t 
fine gut would soon part. Last season, I 
hooked a “‘double”’ of a bass and trout 
weighing four pounds between them. After 
infinite pains and a good deal of running 
after them, managed to wear them out, and 
beached them on dry land. To my sur- 
prise the trout (fontinalis) was much the 
more obstinate, and very much more lively 
than the bass. This was in swift water, 
over two feet deep, with a rocky, slippery 
bottom, very difficult to wade. 

Remember that a short stiff seven-foot 
rod is best for worm fishing. It enables 
you to get through bushes easy, and to 
plant the bait in the right spot. Have the 
gut only three feet long, because oftentimes 
you only need that length to place a worm 
in otherwise difficult places. Use a bright, 
red worm, a “‘wriggler,’’ not a dead one. 
Have the rod and yourself at all times in- 
visible to the quarry. In this lies the 
secret of a full creel. 

Use small, sharp hooks. Be always 
alert. Never wade muddy streams that 
will disturb sticks and leaves, to float down 
and so scare the trout. If you miss a 
trout, let him go till the next day. You 
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will get him exactly in the same spot, and 
later another that has taken his place. 
That is why the country chap gets fish 
He knows well the right holes where big 
fellows lie. I have caught a trout under 
one particular tree stump for seven suc- 
cessive seasons. This is possible, because 
a plentiful supply of surface food is con- 
stantly floating by the spot, enabling the 
fish to be on the feed, without going far to 
forage. 

It is poor fishing to use a split shot to 
sink the worm, because trout are accus- 
tomed to see worms travel naturally with 
the current. If the worm moves slower, 
or sinks to the bottom, trout are suspicious. 
The case is different where trout lie deep 
in still water of lakes or rivers. The 
natural worm drops to the bottom. In 
fishing exposed water from the bank, kneel 
down, cast sideways, so that trout cannot 
see the rod. 

When streams are in flood, fish those 
parts in which there is the least flow, that 
is, usually quite close to the sides. The 
heaviest flow is often in the center, so fish 
the sides well. Practice flicking, that is, 
hold the hook with the left hand, have 


sufficient line out, then with the bended 
tip, flirt the worm under overhanging 
branches. 


Minnow fishing is quite as deadly as 
worm fishing for speckled trout, and it 
should be worked exactly in the same way. 
It is necessary to have small one-inch 
minnows, dead or alive, but they must be 
fresh and shiny. They should be hooked 
through the lips on a small No. 8 hook. 
No shots, just allowed to run along with 
the water flow—especially where rocks 
make the water rough, and where it is 
swirled rapidly by, underneath banks. 
Large minnows, two inches long and over, 
are no good. 

The best way to keep minnows fresh for 
a day’s fishing, is in damp moss, closed up 
in a good sized worm box or have the moss 
wrapped up in a large dock leaf, placed in a‘ 
corner of the creel. Small minnows soon 
die in water confined in a pail or can— 
besides being a nuisance to carry. 

Worms should be also kept in damp 
moss, not earth, 





A READING 


HAD something to say about Local Im- 
provem&t Societies in one of the spring 
numbers of Outinc, and I have been 
highly gratified at reports which have come 
to me from various places where such soci- 
eties were organized. 

A Reading Club is an excellent thing for 
every country neighborhood. It can be 
carried out in connection with the Local 
Improvement Society, or independently, as 
thought best. Instead of Tom, Dick and 


CLUB 


Harry subscribing, individually, for a 
magazine or two, put the subscription 
money into a general fund and with this 
subscribe for several periodicals. These can 
be exchanged in such a manner that each 
family will have something to read every 
week, and when they have made the rounds 
a dozen ora score of families will have had 
the benefit of many of the best magazines, 
instead of one or two, as would be the case 
if they were subscribed for in the usual way. 





A DAY IN JUNE 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON 





Just a simple day in June! 

Heart and hope and heaven in tune. 
Life a lute-string throbbing low; 
Death, so far, none ever know; 

And a mind that drinks delight 
From each bloom and sunbeam bright 
In the soul a peace so vast, 

That into its deeps are cast 

All the irksome ills that pain, 

All the taints of greedy gain, 

All the sins that burn and stain, 
There to sleep till they shall wake 
When some dark to-morrow break. 
Woods alive with wooing song, 
Where the shadows linger long; 
Fields awake with waving grain, 
Where the sunlight long has lain; 
Home and roadway, stream and sky. 
Showing somehow love is nigh, 

And the heart so fuli and free, 
Naught there seems save liberty, 
All things breathing forth the boon 
Of a simple day in June. 
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